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Testamentary Bequests and 
Devises 


EING duly incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, The Rochester Historical Society is com- 
petent to hold and dispose of real estate, and to receive 

loans, gifts, bequests, and devises. 
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ester, a bequest of Ten Thousand Dollars. These two 
generous gifts set an example for all of our citizens, suggest- 
ing The Rochester Historical Society as a proper object of 
testamentary beneficence. 

When making your will, remember the needs of The Rochester 
Historical Society. 

The following forms are suggested to any friend of the 
Society who may have the thought of increasing its very 
limited resources by testamentary gift: 


FORM OF A SPECIAL BEQUEST FOR THE BUILDING 
FUND 


I give and bequeath to “The Rochester Historical So- 
ciety,” a corporation of the State of New York, located at 
the City of Rochester, New York, the sum of............ 
dollars towards the Building Fund of the Society. 


FORM OF A SPECIAL BEQUEST FOR THE LIBRARY 
AND PUBLICATION FUND 


I give and bequeath to “The Rochester Historical So- 
ciety,” a corporation of the State of New York, located at 
the City of Rochester, New York, the sum of Seer E ee: 
dollars, which sum I desire that the said Society shall pre- 
serve by proper investment as a perpetual fund, to be known 
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thereof, and no more, to be expended annually in the publi- 
cation of its papers, or the purchase of books, periodicals, 
prints, maps or other works, to increase or improve its library. 


FORM OF A GENERAL BEQUEST 


I do hereby give and bequeath to “The Rochester His- 
torical Society,” a corporation of the State of New York, 
located at the City of Rochester, in the State of New York, 
therein. OF aol ean ee ee dollars. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to “The Rochester 
Historical Society,” a corporation of the State of New York, 
and located at the City of Rochester, in the State of New 
York, and to its successors and assigns forever. 

All that piece or parcel of land, situate, etc. 


Foreword 
R trees of Volume VII, Publication Fund Series of 


The Rochester Historical Society, will observe general 
changes in type, composition and style in comparison 
with the six previous volumes. 

The Editor believes that these changes are improvements, 
but he can claim no credit personally. All typographical 
modifications have been made upon the advice of Mr. 
Hubert L. Canfield, of the firm of printers. Mr. Canfield has 
natural “book sense,” developed by special education and 
experience, and he has been given a free hand in the make-up 
of this volume, which is now submitted. 

This book differs from the previous volumes, also, in the 
amount of space devoted to source-material for the use of 
students of history. We take special pride in the article on 
Old Northampton in Western New York, by Professor Albert 
Hazen Wright, of Cornell University. The author of this 
paper is widely known as a scholar of distinguished ability, 
who is indefatigable in the pursuit of exact facts. For over 
three years he continued his survey of all available records 
concerning the territory between the Genesee River and Lake 
Erie. The Rochester Historical Society is fortunate in receiv- 
ing for publication the manuscript result of Professor 
Wright’s labors. Mr. William Pierrepont White says herein 
(p. 324), “the article regarding O/d Northampton is the most 
important contribution to New York State history since 1849, 
when O’Callaghan’s Documentary History of the State of New 
York, was published.” 

Leading up to Old Northampton is the fine article by Mr. 
William Pierrepont White, on Indian Possessions and Settled 
Areas in New York State, from 1771 to 1820. The maps 
described and reproduced by Mr. White are most illuminating. 

The Scrantom Letters on the Beginnings of Rochester, pub- 
lished through the courtesy of Mr. Freeman Clarke Allen, 
are an important addition to our signed autograph docu- 
ments relating to local history. 

The announcement of an oil portrait of Colonel Nathaniel 
Rochester, painted by John James Audubon, should excite 
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public interest. This portrait is reproduced herein as a 
frontispiece. 

Members of the Masonic Fraternity will value highly the 
paper by Mr. John B. Mullan on Early Masonic History in 
Rochester. Mr. Mullan covers all of the local Lodges from 
the first (1817), to date. 

Mr. Thomas F. Meehan, whose reputation as an historian 
is national, has contributed an interesting paper on 4 For- 
gotten French Loan, which reveals the large contribution 
made by the Catholic Hierarchy to the Treasury of France 
during the American Revolution. 

Mr. Elon Huntington Hooker, has contributed a very 
significant article on American Economic and Diplomatic 
Frontiers of the Future, showing that our international in- 
terests are no longer centered in Europe, but in South 
America, and the East. President-Elect Hoover’s visit to the 
South American Republics has attracted the attention of the 
world. In the light of current events, Mr. Hooker’s article is 
of national importance. 

Thomas Morris, has found a sympathetic biographer in the 
President of the Ontario Historical Society, Mr. Charles F. 
Milliken, the historical scholar and author. 

Mr. Richard C. Ellsworth has contrasted modern condi- 
tions of travel with those of 1838 in his charming account, 
From Canton to Rochester. 

Our beloved Dr. Rossiter Johnson has checked off the 
heart-throbs of days that are gone, in his Grandest Play- 
ground in the World. Day-time and play-time have always 
given happiness to the boys of Rochester, but earlier periods 
were best, because there was more open space. Someway, 
Dr. Johnson’s memories in the Grandest Playground suggest 
one of the exquisite verses by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, graven 
on the sun-dial in the Rose Garden at Yaddo, Saratoga: 
“Hours fly, flowers die, new days, new ways, pass by; love 
stays.” 

The addresses delivered at the exercises held in honor of 
Dr. Edward Mott Moore, at the time of the dedication of his 
bronze statue in Genesee Valley Park are published herein, in 
full; the speakers being Mayor Martin B. O’Neil, President 
Rush Rhees, Dr. George W. Goler, and the City Historian. 


ForREWoRD Xi 


No publication of The Rochester Historical Society would 
be quite complete without a contribution from Judge John D. 
Lynn, and no such book could be entirely bad when the 
genial Judge speaks therein. In The Life and Times of ¥ohn 
Mastick; The Pioneer Lawyer of Rochester, Judge Lynn has set 
the style for a proper historical paper. His address has 
originality and inimitable charm; it is witty and wise; it is 
accurate, sympathetic, free from dullness, and it makes us 
see and feel the days of the pioneers. As one hearer remarked 
at the close of the paper: ““This is the first time I have heard 
a speaker discuss early Rochester history in such a human 
way as to make me wish I had lived in those days.” 

At the exercises in honor of John Mastick, Judge George A. 
Carnahan presided, and delivered a significant address on 
The Pioneers and the Law, which is printed herein. 

Mrs. Betsy C. Corner’s paper on Rochester's Early Medical 
School covers an interesting incident in our local history, and 
reveals the author as a most capable historian. 

Miss Amy Hanmer-Croughton needs no more material 
than an old account book to breathe life into the dead. At 
the beckoning of her magic wand, Rochester citizens, long 
gone, rise and walk before us. Her brief article, High Finance 
of Village Days, is characteristic of the author’s style; and it 
is a charming style, vivid and clear, with a piquancy which 
can flash into wit or agreeable satire. Her success as a leading 
local writer is well-deserved. 

For years upon years, the question as to who was the first 
white child born in Rochester has been hotly debated. Vari- 
ous claimants have been advanced for the honor. Now, Mrs. 
George H. Harris, settles the question in her paper, Early 
Births in Rochester. We find that some of the earlier writers 
on local history were “backing the wrong horse.” For in- 
stance, James Stone, appears herein as the seventh, and 
Mortimer F. Reynolds the tenth, white child. Be that as it 
may, it is good to print an article written by the wife of Mr. 
George H. Harris, who did so much to extend our knowledge 
of local history. 

Two historical ceremonies have been held recently in Elli- 
son Park. Herein are published addresses delivered at both. 
Mr. Arthur C. Parker, Director of the Rochester Municipal 
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Museum, spoke at the dedication of the Park on The Red 
Man’s Gateway of the Genesee Country; and at the dedication 
of the Indian Landing Tablet, Mr. Peter Nelson, representing 
the State of New York, as Assistant State Historian, spoke 
on The Historical Significance of Irondequoit Bay and the 
Indian Landing; Professor Herman LeRoy Fairchild deliv- 
ered an apostrophe to The Ancient Sentinel Boulder of Indian 
Landing; and the well-known Brighton historian, Mr. A. 
Emerson Babcock, pointed out Places of Special Historical 
Interest in Ellison Park. 

The papers and addresses mentioned above constitute our 
offering for Volume VII. We commend the book to all of our 
members and, especially, to the Publication Patrons. 


EARS: 


PUBLICATION FUND SERIES 


VOLUME VII 


The Rochester Historical Society 


Discovery of 
an Audubon Portrait of 
Col. Nathaniel Rochester 


By Epwarp R. Foreman 
wy 


DISCOVERY of great interest to citizens of Rochester 
is an oil portrait of Colonel Nathaniel Rochester, bear- 
ing the name of the artist, J. J. Audubon. Hitherto 

the existence of this portrait has been unknown, locally. A 
reproduction of the picture is published herein as the frontis- 
piece. 

The Rochester Historical Society is indebted to Mr. Fleet- 
wood Brownridge, Curator of The Burlingham Collection, 
for the discovery, and for the permission to reproduce the two 
photographs, published herein, showing the portrait, and the 
back bearing the artist’s signature. 

The only portraits of Colonel Rochester with which our 
citizens have been familiar, previously, are those reproduced 
in Volume III, Publication Fund Series. The original of the 
pastel showing Colonel Rochester as a young man (Vol. III, 
p- 372) now hangs in the Hagerstown Bank, at Hagerstown, 
Md. The portrait showing Colonel Rochester at the age of 
seventy years (Vol. III, p. 292) is from an oil painting made 
by Horace Harding in the year 1822. There are three of these 
portraits, very similar in appearance: one in the Court House 
at Canandaigua, New York; one in the gallery of The Roches- 
ter Historical Society (a gift from Mrs. Louise Rochester Pit- 
kin and the heirs of Henry E. Rochester); and one in the pos- 
session of Mr. Rochester Hart Rogers, Rochester, New York, 
a great-grandson of Colonel Rochester. The portrait owned 
by Mr. Rogers bears an inscription on the back: “Colonel 
Nathaniel Rochester. Taken, 1822. Aged, 70 years.” This 
picture is probably the original. 
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The above mentioned portraits from the Harding sitting 
present the features made familiar by the steel engraving ap- 
pearing in O’Reilly’s “Sketches of Rochester” (1838). 

O’Reilly says: “We present, in the accompanying engrav- 
ing, his features once more to the eyes of his fellow-citizens. 
It is taken from an original sketch painted near the close of 
his life’ (Sketches of Rochester, p. 407); and again: “The 
miniature portraits of General Mathews and Colonel Roches- 
ter drawn for engravings to be placed in Sketches of Roches- 
ter, were painted by V. Payson Shaver, who has just returned 
to the city after practicing during the winter in the National 
Academy of New York. The portrait of General Mathews 
was drawn from life; that of Colonel Rochester from a paint- 
ing made by Harding a few years before Colonel Rochester’s 
death. When there are so many hundreds whose acquaint- 
ance with the subjects enables them to judge of the correct- 
ness of the portraits, it is needless to use many words in com- 
mending the fidelity of the artist” (id., p. * 383). 

The following statement in regard to the Audubon por- 
trait has been submitted for publication by Mr. Fleetwood 
Brownridge, at the request of the Editor: 

“With reference to the portrait of Colonel Nathaniel 
Rochester painted by John James Audubon: At the time 
this painting was acquired by the Burlingham Collection its 
history was investigated and after considerable research it 
was authenticated as a portrait of Colonel Nathaniel Roches- 
ter (1752-1831) by John James Audubon (1785-1851). The 
painting was purchased from the estate of Miss Emilie Jane 
Logan of Boyle County, Kentucky. She was a maiden lady, 
close to ninety when she died. She was the daughter of Ar- 
temisia (Artemisha) Rochester and (her first husband) John 
Logan. Artemisia Rochester was the daughter of John 
Rochester of Cople Parish, Westmoreland County, Virginia. 
John Rochester was the brother of Colonel Nathaniel 
Rochester. 

“Permission is accorded to The Rochester Historical 
Society to reproduce this painting in Volume VII, Publica- 
tion Fund Series. As to the possible date of this painting: 
—I would place it as 1824. We know that it could have 
been painted then but we do not know of any other op- 
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portunity or occasion Audubon would have had, to paint 
Colonel Nathaniel Rochester. Then too, in 1824, Audubon 
was fresh from lessons with Thomas Sully and that year is in 
the period of Audubon’s finest portrait work. That this is 
a portrait of Colonel Nathaniel Rochester I have not the 
slightest doubt, as the question of the indentity of the sitter 
has been thoroughly gone into both by myself andourresearch 
workers. The portrait is owned by the Burlingham Collection. 
That is a collection which comprises some eighty works of 
early American Artists and includes portraits of distinguished 
Americans; paintings representing the American Scene; and 
other paintings representing the growth of the Arts of Design 
in the United States of America.” 

The date of the Audubon portrait of Colonel Rochester 
does not appear on the canvas. It must have been done be- 
tween 1822 and 1847. In the autumn of 1822, Audubon met 
a portrait painter named John Steen or Stein from Washing- 
ton, Pa., and thus writes in his Journal, (December, 1822): 

“He gave me the first lesson in painting in oils I ever took 
in my life; it was a copy of another from one of my water- 
colors. Together we painted a full-length portrait of Pere 
Antonio, which we sent to Havana.” 

In 1847, Audubon’s brilliant intellect began to be dimmed; 
at first it was only the difficulty of finding the right word to 
express an idea, a gradual lessening of interest, and this in- 
creased until, in May, 1848, Dr. Bachman said: “Alas, my 
poor friend Audubon! The outlines of his beautiful face and 
form are there but his noble mind is all in ruins. It is indes- 
cribably sad.” He died January 27, 1851, at the age of sev- 
enty-six. 

In his Journal, Audubon describes his first visit to Roches- 
ter under date August 15, 1824: 

“Arrivedin Albany...... Money getting scarce I abandon- 
ed the idea of visiting Boston, but determined to see Niagara. 
Engaged a passage at seven dollars on a canal boat for Roch- 
ester, distant 268 miles...... In six days I arrived at Roches- 
tet. 

“Rochester, August 22: Five years ago there were but few 
buildings here and the population is now 5000; the banks of 
the River are lined with mills and factories. The beautiful 
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falls of the Genesee River, about eighty feet high and four 
times as broad, I have visited, and made a slight sketch of 
them.” August 24: “Took passage for Buffalo.” 

That Audubon had memories and remembrance of Roches- 
ter is shown by an entry in his Journal under date, September 
10, 1826, at Manchester, Lancashire, England: “We crossed 
a canal conducting from Liverpool here; the sails moving 
through the meadows reminded me of Rochester, New York.” 


Eprror’s Nore: John James Fougére Audubon was born in Santo Do- 
mingo, April 26, 1785. He received his early education in France, study- 
ing drawing for some time under the great artist David. He returned to 
America in 1798; and married, Lucy Blakewell, 1808. 


Audubon did not use the name “Fougére.”” Maria R. Audubon, daugh- 
ter of John Woodhouse Audubon, son of John James Audubon, in her 
biography of her grandfather, quotes a letter from Audubon to Mrs. 
Rathbone (1827), in which he says: “My name is John James Laforest. 
The name Laforest I never sign except when writing to my wife.” 


He began his studies of American birds at Mill Grove farm, near Phila- 
delphia, in 1803. Made various attempts to engage in business. Returned 
to France and entered the French Navy, from which he soon withdrew. 
Failed in business in Kentucky in 1819, and was sent to the Louisville jail 
for debt. Declared himself a bankrupt and saved only his clothing, his 
drawings and his gun. Was forced to do crayon portraits for a livelihood and 
gradually succeeded, raising his price until he received five dollars or more a 
head. With the spread of his fame orders filled his hands, and his skill at 
portraits remained a valuable resource throughout his years. In December, 
1822, a wandering portrait painter gave Audubon his first lessons in paint- 
ing in oils. Previously he had used only crayons and watercolors. 


Struggling against adversity, Audubon studied taxidermy, taught draw- 
ing and music and sought patrons and publishers for his “Ornithology,” 
being befriended by Charles L. Bonaparte and others. Thomas Sully gave 
him free tuition in painting in oils. He was obliged to give dancing lessons 
to earn money enough to get to Europe. In England he met Lizars, an ex- 
pert painter and engraver, who brought out “Birds of America.” 

When Audubon’s pictures were exhibited at the Royal Institution of 
Edinburgh, their success was immediate. Among Audubon’s early friends 
in Edinburgh was Captain Basil Hall, who later made a journey through 
the United States, visiting Rochester. 

Audubon remained abroad two years, with varying fortunes, returning 
to America in 1829. For more than fifteen years thereafter he led an active 
life, traveling about America and making several trips to England and 
Scotland. He finished the text of his “Birds of America;’’ suffered severe 
illness from overwork; and was befriended by Washington Irving. His last 
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work was his drawing and text for “The Quadrupeds of North America.” 
Authorities: 


Audubon and his Fournals, by Maria R. Audubon (granddaughter). Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1897. 

Fohn Fames Audubon, by John Burroughs. Boston, 1902. 

Life of Fohn Fames Audubon, edited by his Widow. Copyright by Mrs. 
John James Audubon, 1863. New York and London. Imprint: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1906. 


Audubon the Naturalist, by Francis Hobart Herrick. New York and Lon- 
don, 1917. 


REPRODUCTION OF A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE BACK OF THE OIL 

PORTRAIT OF COLONEL NATHANIEL ROCHESTER, NOW IN THE BUR- 

LINGHAM COLLECTION. THIS PICTURE REVEALS THE SIGNATURE 
OF THE ARTIST, J. J. AUDUBON. 
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Karly Masonic History 


in Rochester 
By Joun B. Murray, 33° 


READ BEFORE THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
OCTOBER, 8, 1928. 


~- 


HE origin of the institution known as the fraternity of 
Free and Accepted Masons is veiled in mystery and 
tradition. 

No Masonic research-worker has ever been able to say 
with authority, when, where, or how the organization came 
into being. 

We are more fortunate, however, in connection with the 
early history of the Order in Rochester. We have the exact 
date of the institution of the first lodge, but a complete and 
connected copy of the minutes is missing, and leaves much 
to the imagination. 

When the hamlet at “Falls Town” on the Genesee began to 
attract the pioneers from the East, a number of men located 
here who had received Masonic degrees in other parts of the 
world. 

It would be interesting to know when and where these men 
were made Masons, but this information was lost in the 
destruction of records which will be referred to later in this 
article. 

Early in the year 1815, the following petition was pre- 
sented to the Grand Lodge: 


“We, the Subscribers, being Free and Accepted Master Masons, being 
at present, or having been members of regular Lodges, and having the 
prosperity of the fraternity at heart, are willing to exert our best endeavors 
to promote and diffuse the genuine principles of Masonry—That for the 
convenience of our dwellings, and for other good reasons, are desirous of 
forming a new Lodge in the town of Gates in the County of Genesee, to be 
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named the Meridian Lodge, and in consequence of this desire we pray for a 
warrant of Constitution to empower us to assemble as a legal lodge to dis- 
charge the duties of Masonry in a regular and constitutional manner ac- 
cording to the original forms of the Order, and the regulations of the 
Grand Lodge. 

We have therefore nominated, and we recommend Azel Ensworth to be 
the first Master, Jehiel Barnard the first Senior Warden, and Daniel Mack 
the first Junior Warden of said lodge, and if the prayer of this petition be 
granted, we promise a strict conformity to the constitution laws and regu- 
lations of the Grand Lodge.” 


(Signed) 
Warren Brown Kellogg Vosburgh 
Solomon Close (Name not legible)* 
(Name not legible)* Simon Hunt 
David Fintzer Enos Stone 
Henry Skinner Silas Smith 
William Kempshall Joseph F. Beach 
Ira West John C. Rochester 
David K. Carter Asa Munson 
Oliver Culver Chauncey Dean 
Azel Ensworth Caleb Lyon 


*The above petition shows two names which at this date are not de- 
cipherable. 


The original petition carries the following endorsement: 

“Consent of Morning Star Lodge at Pittsford given September 12, 
1815. Signed by Benjamin Davis, Secretary, Gr. Lodge, 4th September, 
1816. Granted.” 


The records also show a certificate of the Election of A. 
Hamlin as Master, with the signature of Abelard Reynolds 
as Secretary, and dated May 22, 1821. 

The request was approved by the Grand Lodge and a 
Charter granted June 5, 1817, bearing the signature of 
DeWitt Clinton as Grand Master, authorizing Wells Lodge, 
No. 282, F. & A. M., to organize and confer the first three 
degrees in Masonry. At this time DeWitt Clinton was 
Governor of New York State. 

It will be noted that the name suggested in the petition was 
Meridian Lodge, and the Charter was issued in the name of 
Wells Lodge; the probable reason is that the name ‘“Merid- 
ian” had been assigned to a lodge previously established. 

The original petition and the original Charter are now in 
the possession of The Rochester Historical Society, the gift 
of Valley Lodge, No. 109, F. & A. M. 
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The new Lodge undoubtedly made rapid and satisfactory 
progress until 1826. Then came the Morgan affair, a full 
account of which appeared in Vol. VI of the Publication 
Fund Series of The Rochester Historical Society. 

The situation which was purely local to Western New York 
in the beginning, developed into a nation-wide controversy of 
a political nature, and for a period of twenty years Masonry 
in Rochester was dormant. 

The Charter of Wells Lodge, No. 282, was surrendered, but 
we have no record of the exact date. 

Some years ago when the Abstract Guarantee Company 
was remodeling the building at 47 South Fitzhugh St., the 
workmen found a package of old papers between the floors of 
the first and second story. They were about to destroy 
them when Brother F. Clarke Brown, a member of Valley 
Lodge, discovered that they were Masonic papers, and they 
proved to be a portion of the Treasurer’s receipts for Wells 
Lodge, No. 282, the dates running from 1826 to 1829, which 
would indicate that the Charter was suspended during the 
latter year. 

Among these receipts was one for a burial lot in the 
cemetery at Rochesterville for a period of four hundred and 
ninety-nine years from June, 1826, and the price was one 
dollar, 

The cemetery was located on the Buffalo Road where the 
General Hospital now stands. 

The only evidence we have of the final meeting of Wells 
Lodge is an account given by Schuyler Moses, who lived for 
many years at the corner of Court and Chestnut Streets, and 
his brother William S. Moses, who removed to California and 
became Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of California. 

These Masonic brothers have long since passed to their 
rewards, but both recalled the story of the period of their 
boyhood when it was not safe for a man to wear a Masonic 
emblem. 

According to their recollections, the final meeting of Wells 
Lodge, was held in the Pinnacle Hills, at that time a wild, 
and heavily-wooded section, with guards stationed on the 
hills to warn of danger. 

It was decided to surrender the Charter. The records are 
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supposed to have been buried at that time, and no trace of 
them has ever been discovered. 

The only written account of the activities of Wells Lodge 
is found in the records of Hamilton Chapter, No. 62, of 
Royal Arch Masons. From these records we learn that a 
Charter was granted February 3, 1819, to hold a Chapter at 
Rochester within two miles of the bridge crossing the Genesee 
River. Just where the bridge was located we do not know. 
It may have been the Carthage Bridge, which was completed 
that year. 

These records give us the names of some of the members of 


Wells Lodge: 


Levi H. Clark Solomon Close 
William Neafus David C. West 
Chauncey Dean Samuel J. Andrews 
William Cobb Benjamin Abel 
William Johnson Chauncey Cobb 
Glover Fenn William Brewster 
Elijah Darrow Abelard Reynolds 


We have no record of the meeting-place of these pioneer 
Masonic bodies, but tradition has it that the Lodge Room 
was in a building owned by Abelard Reynolds, on the site of 
the present Reynolds Arcade. 

During this period two other Masonic bodies were organ- 
ized, viz., Hamilton Chapter, No. 62, Royal Arch Masons, 
and Monroe Encampment, No. 12, of Knights Templar. 
This name was later changed to Monroe Commandery, No. 
ee achels 

The Charter of Hamilton Chapter, No. 62, R. A. M, 
granted February 3, 1819, and the date of the first meeting 
of Monroe Encampment as shown by the records, is June 14, 
1826. 

These three bodies of the York Rite constituted all of the 
Masonry in Rochester prior to the Morgan affair, and the 
same men were members of, and prominent in, the manage- 
ment of all three bodies. 

They include names which are intimately connected with 
the early history and development of Rochester. 

Among the names appearing frequently in the records of 
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these bodies are Warham Whitney; Elbert W. Scrantom; 
Jonathan Child, who was Commander of Monroe Encamp- 
ment in 1828, and later became the first Mayor of Rochester 
in 1834; Thomas Kempshall, who was Mayor in 1837; Jacob 
Gould, Mayor in 1835-36; Rev. F. H. Cuming, Rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, 1821 to 1829; Augustine G. Dauby, who 
established the Rochester Gazette in 1816, the first weekly 
newspaper in the village of Rochester. 

Commencing with the abduction of William Morgan in 
1826, the fires of persecution burned fiercely until 1845. 

Wells Lodge, No. 282, surrendered its Charter; Hamilton 
Chapter and Monroe Encampment ceased to function as 
Masonic bodies. 

Masonry, however, was too firmly established to be per- 
manently destroyed by the fires of persecution, and early in 
1845 an effort was made to revive the Lodge, Chapter, and 
Encampment. 

The following men made application to the Grand Lodge 
for return of the original Charter of Wells Lodge, No. 282: 


William A. Langworthy Henry A. Brewster 
Nicholas E. Paine Samuel Richardson 
Lyman B. Langworthy Sylvester H. Packard 
Nathaniel Clark Asahel S. Beers 
Schuyler Moses Ebenezer Watts 
Charles C. Lathrop Cyrus Knapp 
Phineas B. Cook Marcus Moses 


William E. Lathrop 


The original Charter could not be found, and the Grand 
Lodge issued a new Charter in the name of Valley Lodge, 
No. 109, F. & A. M., dated, June 8, 1846, and the above- 
named brethren became Charter Members. 

In 1898, while William A. Sutherland of Rochester, N. Y., 
was Grand Master, the original petition, and the original 
Charter, were discovered among the old records of the Grand 
Lodge, and returned to Valley Lodge. 

In 1846, the Grand Chapter returned the original Charter 
of Hamilton Chapter to William Brewster, and the Chapter 
was duly organized. This body was fortunate in securing all 
of the old records. 

During the Anti-Masonic excitement, Samuel Stone, a 
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member of the Chapter, removed to Detroit, Mich., and took 
the records with him, where they were safely stored until 
1846 when they were returned, and are now in the archives 
of Hamilton Chapter. 

In 1847, Valley Lodge and Hamilton Chapter having 
resumed work, the members of Monroe Encampment re- 
quested return of their Charter. The petition was signed by: 


Robert King W. E. Lathrop 

E. Cook Charles G. Cumings 
C. C. Lathrop Ebenezer Watts 

E. W. Scrantom Wm. Brewster 
Samuel Richardson A. Reynolds 


The request was granted, and on January 28, 1848, the 
organization was effected, William E. Lathrop being elected 
Commander. 

Among the names of the first candidates under the new 
organization were Daniel W. Powers, Hubbard S. Allis, and 
Jacob Howe. 

The reaction was as marked and rapid as the effects of the 
storm through which the Order had passed. 

The meeting-place was in old Concert Hall on Exchange 
Street which was fitted up and used by all three bodies. 

The growth of the Order since 1846 had been so prosperous 
that on April 3, 1850, a number of members proceeded to 
organize a second Lodge. The movement met with the ap- 
proval of the Grand Lodge, and on June 8, 1850, Yonnondio 
Lodge, No. 163, was given a Charter. The Charter Members 
were: 


William Brewster Charles G. Cumings 
Nicholas E. Paine William E. Lathrop 
Cornelius G. Palmer Nathaniel Clark 
William F. Holmes Lansing B. Swan 
Abram Karnes George B. Harris 


Of the above, three had been Charter Members of Valley 
Lodge, viz., Paine, Clark, and Lathrop. 

It would seem from the records that the new Lodge had a 
separate meeting-place, for we find it in the Burns Block on 
the North East corner of State and Buffalo Streets, the 
present site of the Elwood Building. 
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The name “Yonnondio”’ signifying “Great Mountain” was 
suggested by Ely S. Parker of Valley Lodge. Brother Parker 
was a full-blooded Seneca Indian, and a Chief of the Six 
Nations. 

He served upon the staff of General U. S. Grant as Military 
Secretary, and, upon Grant’s order, drew up the articles of 
surrender at Appomattox. Hewas the great-uncle of Arthur C. 
Parker, the present Director of the Rochester Municipal 
Museum. 

Doric Council, No. 19, Royal and Select Masters, was 
organized October 31, 1860. The first officers named in the 
Charter were: 


William E. Lathrop Master 
William F. Holmes Deputy Master 
William S. Alling Principal Conductor of Work 


The Charter Members were: 


William W. Bruff William H. Burtis 
Andrew J. Warner Charles Vaill 
Samuel C. Steele L. C. Spencer 
John Lutes R. K. Lothridge 
Nathan P. Stone E. Trimmer 
George W. Aldridge Nicholas E. Paine 
George B. Redfield J. C. Holyland 


Daniel Warner 


The first meeting for conferring degrees was held in ‘‘Ma- 
sonic Hall,” which was undoubtedly the Chappell Block, 
May 9, 1861, and the first members to receive the degrees of 
Royal and Select Master were William Brown, John Kalb- 
fleisch, and F. H. Marshall. 

On June 12, 1861, the third Lodge in Rochester was 
organized under the name of Genesee Falls Lodge, No. 507. 
The Charter Members were: 


William E. Lathrop John F. Whitbeck 
William H. Burtis William D. Vosburgh 
Fred Delano Abraham B. Rapalje 
Charles Vaill John T. Fox 


Oliver Culver 


It will be noted that Brother Lathrop was an active 
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Mason, as his name appears in the Charter Member list of - 
both Valley and Yonnondio. 

The records are not very clear with reference to the various 
meeting-places, as the minutes show “Masonic Hall” but do 
not give the location, but about this time (1861) the Masonic 
Order secured quarters on the top floor of the Chappell 
Block, on the South East Corner of Main and Exchange 
Streets, the present site of the Wilder Building, and the 
various bodies met here until November 14, 1872, when new 
quarters in the Smith-Perkins Building on Exchange Street, 
were dedicated with appropriate ceremonies by Christopher 
G. Fox, of Buffalo, N. Y., Grand Master. 

On February 24, 1866, Orrin Welch, 33°, Deputy for New 
York, instituted Rochester Lodge of Perfection, with George 
W. Stebbins as Thrice Potent Master; Jeffery W. Vary, as 
Deputy Master; John F. Whitbeck, Senior Warden; Wm. 
B. Crandall, Junior Warden. 

A Council of Princes of Jerusalem, a Chapter of Rose 
Croix, and a Consistory were organized later in the same 
year. The dispensation for Rochester Consistory being 
dated May 19, 1866, and the first officers were: 


William E. Lathrop Commander in Chief 
John F. Whitbeck First Lieut. Commander 
Geo. W. Stebbins Second Lieut. Commander 
Samuel C. Steele Treasurer 

John T. Fox Secretary 


The records of the Consistory show their meeting-place as 
Masonic Hall. Undoubtedly, this was the Chappell Block, 
at the corner of Main and Exchange Streets. 

On June 22, 1867, the Consistory moved into the Butts 
Block, now known as the Exchange Place Building. 

On November 10, 1884, a resolution was adopted giving 
the Board of Trustees authority to execute a lease for a 
building known as “‘Consistory Hall” and located on Main 
Street West, at the present site of Fay’s Theater. 

Twice during their occupancy of this building they were 
obliged to secure temporary quarters due to fire: The first 
ee ianes tral: April 27, 1892; the second, November 15, 
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The year 1867, marked an epoch in the development of 
Masonry in Rochester: Rochester Lodge, No. 660—Ionic 
Chapter, No. 210, R. & A. M., and Cyrene Commandery, 
No. 39, K. T., were organized. 

Rochester Lodge, No. 660, the fourth lodge in Rochester, 
received its Charter August 22, 1867. The list of Charter 
Members contained forty-nine names of brethren from Val- 
ley, Yonnondio, and Genesee Falls, among whom were 
William Carson, B. Frank Enos, Levi S. Fulton, Cornelius R. 
Parsons, and Andrew J. Warner. The first Master was John 
W. McElhinney. 

On June 22, 1867, a dispensation was granted by Seymour 
H. Stone, Grand High Priest, to form Ionic Chapter, and the 
Charter was granted in February, 1868. 

William F. Holmes was the first High Priest in 1868. He 
had previously served Hamilton Chapter as High Priest 
from 1859 to 1861. 

Cyrene Commandery received her Charter, October 2, 
1867, and the first officers were: 


John McConville Em. Commander 
William H. Cummings Generalissimo 
William Carson Captain General 


These three bodies, organized in 1867, held their meetings 
in the Union and Advertiser Building on Main Street West, 
where the Powers Hotel now stands. 

In the spring of 1878, these bodies moved into the quarters 
in the Smith-Perkins Building where they remained for five 
years. Early in 1883, a suite of rooms was fitted up in the 
Cox Building at the North East corner of Main Street East 
and Water Street, and used by Rochester Lodge, Ionic 
Chapter, and Cyrene Commandery. 

In 1872, a number of the brethren from the four lodges 
proceeded to organize Germania Lodge, No. 722, and a 
Charter was granted June 7, 1872. 

The members were all of German birth, and the first 
Master was George F. Mertz. The original meeting-place of 
Germania Lodge was the Union and Advertiser Building in 
connection with Rochester Lodge. 

The sixth Lodge in order of formation was Frank R. 
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Lawrence, No. 797. This Lodge was organized in 1889, and 
the Charter granted June 6th by John W. Vrooman, the 
present Dean of the Past Grand Masters of the State. 

The first Master was William A. Sutherland, who later 
became Grand Master; Senior Warden, George Hunt Clark; 
Junior Warden, Simon V. McDowell. 

Among the Charter Members are the names of Rev. W. 
D’Orville Doty; John G. Allen; William F. Balkam; Charles 
H. Babcock; Samuel S. Eddy; and Hiram H. Edgerton. 

The last Lodge to be organized prior to the building of the 
Temple on Clinton Avenue North, was Corinthian Temple, 
No. 805. 

A number of brethren living in the Northern part of the 
city, conceived the idea of a neighborhood lodge, and their 
efforts resulted in a Charter granted May 30, 1893. 

The meeting-place was the upper floor of the Ashton Block 
on Lake Avenue. The first Master was Hon. Charles S. 
Baker; Senior Warden, John B. Coleman; Junior Warden, 
Cliarlestiany ates: 

The Lodge continued to meet in Ashton Hall until the 
removal to the new Temple in 1902. 

It is not the purpose of this article to carry the record 
beyond the removal of all the various bodies to the Temple 
on Clinton Avenue North, in 1902. That work will be left 
to the historian of the future. 

It may, however, be proper to say that the services ren- 
dered by the pioneers of the Order, the men who had a vision 
of the future, and builded, not for time, but for eternity, is 
still yielding fruit. 

Time and space will not permit of personal mention of all 
of the loyal members who lived, labored, and passed on to 
the reward which awaits those who are “‘faithful unto death:” 

We will remember, with affection, Thomas Gliddon, the 
historian of Hamilton Chapter, who published the first 
history of the Chapter in 1878, and from which we gather the 
early record of Wells Lodge; Mathew James Steele, the 
Tiler, who was made a Mason in Bushmills, Ireland, in 1844. 
He affiliated with Genesee Falls Lodge, December 11, 1861. 
He never forgot a name or a face, and knew personally 
more Masons than any other man in Rochester; John Alex- 
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ander, affectionately known as “Uncle John,” who served 
Hamilton Chapter as Secretary from 1865 until his death, 
November 25, 1917, a period of fifty-two years; Clifton C. 
Gifford, elected Secretary of Valley Lodge in 1855, and served 
in that position, with the exception of 1894, until his death, 
March 10, 1908—fifty-two years of faithful service; George 
F. Loder; Rev. Warren C. Hubbard; Thomas Brooks; and 
scores of other noble members of the Craft who, laboring in 
the interest of a common brotherhood, have left their per- 
sonality so indelibly stamped upon the Masonry of Roch- 
ester that the Order still draws inspiration from their lives. 
Seven separate lodges moved into the Temple in 1902. 
Now we have outgrown it, and sixteen lodges are looking 
forward to the time when we will dedicate the New Temple 
on Main Street East, where we hope our children and our 
children’s children will meet in a Masonic brotherhood. 


Epitor’s Note: At this remote day it is hard to understand the bitterness 
of the Anti-Masonic Movement. For years it was a prominent political 
issue. Those were not “‘whispering campaigns” —they screamed! By way of 
illustration: Just one hundred years ago the Village of Rochester was 
placarded with the following poster (18” x 11”, printed in display type; 
copy in Library of The Rochester Historical Society): 


ANOTHER MASONIC 
CONSPIRACY 


To The Freemen of Monroe County: 

Fellow Citizens—It becomes our duty to proclaim the most daring and 
flagitious conspiracy, to controul the approaching election by open bribery 
and pollution, that ever disgraced the annals of American politics. A note 
for 

Fifteen Hundred Dollars, 
payable on the 15th September, 1829, was negotiated in the city of Albany, 
on the 3d instant, signed by Luther Tucker, James Seymour, Jacob Gould, 
A. Gardiner, Ebenezer Griffin, Peter Price, Josiah Shelden, Gustavus 
Clark, Simeon B. Jewett, Seth Saxton, John B. Elwood, John Bowman, 
and 
Endorsed by Martin Van Buren! 

This Sum, Fellow-Citizens, is intended to bribe and enslave the County 
of Monroe! And have things come to this pass? Is the Masonic Party 
determined to carry their points with Money? Are the worst principles of 
the most rotten European Governments to be introduced into our Elec- 
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tions? Is a Candidate for Governor, to send Money by thousands of 
Dollars, to purchase votes of the Electors of New York? NO! We answer 
NO, in behalf of every man in the County who loves his country. We an- 
ticipate the thrilling emotions of indignation that will run from bosom to 
bosom, as far as the knowledge of this base and profligate conspiracy 
extends. 

Having destroyed and trampled down all else that is dear to patriotism, 
the Masonic Party now make a daring and desperate effort to overwhelm 
the last hope of freedom, in the profanation of her ELECTIVE FRAN- 
CHISE! They have broken our laws, violated our liberties, murdered one 
of our citizens, sealed the lips of witnesses, seared the consciences of 
Jurors, poisoned the faith of Judges, dried up the streams of Justice, and 
now, with matchless, appalling effrontery, they attempt to BRIBE THE 
BALLOT-BOXES! 


It seems that the first act of Martin Van Buren, who aspires to be 
Governor of this State, is a shameless attempt upon the purity of its 
Elections. This vile attempt is aggravated by his association with the 
kidnappers of William Morgan, one of whom (Simeon B. Jewett) now 
stands indicted for that attrocious offence! For this man and his co- 
adjutors, who are engaged in defending Masonic outrages, and protecting 
Masonic criminals, arrayed as a Masonic party against the People, Mr. 
Van Buren volunteers as endorser for $1500 to influence the votes of free- 
men! Seven of the drawers of this note (James Seymour, Jacob Gould, 
Ebenezer Griffin, Simeon B. Jewett, John Bowman, Gustavus Clark, and 
Luther Tucker) are Royal Arch Masons! Their cause has nothing of 
principle or patriotism, or justice, to maintain it. Money is their only 
reliance. Thus we see Masonic funds flowing in profusion, on the one hand, 
to pamper Whitney, Smith, Ketchum, and their fellow conspirators, and 
on the other, to corrupt the integrity of the Electors—dealing two-fold 
blows at the rights and liberties of the country. The evidence in relation 
to this stock-jobbing note, day and date, time and place, are in our posses- 
sion, and we are prepared with any proof that may be required by the 
persons implicated. 


Five of the gentlemen who sign this political bond, and to advance 
whose political fortunes the money is to be expended, are candidates upon 
the Masonic Ticket; Mr. Van Buren for Governor, Mr. Gardiner for Con- 
gress, Mr. Price for Sheriff, Mr. Elwood for Clerk, and Mr. Saxton for 
Assembly!!! 


We need not urge you, fellow-citizens, to repel with manly and spon- 
taneous indignation, this foul design upon your characters and your 
integrity. We know that you will rise in the magesty of insulted patriotism 
and spurn the vipers that would sting you to the heart! Monroe County 
marches proudly foremost in the conflict with Free Masonry. She stands 
like a beacon, reflecting LIGHT upon the dark dens of the Fraternity, and 
exposing her abominations to the contempt and abhorrence of the world. 
The brotherhood will make any sacrifice to extinguish the flame which 
burns so brightly among us. But it is kindled at the altar of freedom and 
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will proclaim its truths and shed abroad its lustre until Americans prove 
recreants to patriotism and traitors to liberty. 
October 10, 1828. 
Harvey Ely 
E. M. Parsons 
O. N. Bush 
S. G. Andrews Central 
James W. Smith } Committee 
Selah Matthews 
D. P. Parker 
John Marchant 


Thurlow Weed, the so-called “ringleader” of the Anti-Masonic Crusade, 
was suspected of being the author of this libelous circular, although he kept 
himself in the background. The circumstance of the note for $1500, 
described in the circular, was easily explained by Luther Tucker the day 
following (Oct. 11, 1828) in a bulletin issued by the Rochester Daily Ad- 
vertiser; the money was procured for the purchase of Henry C. Sleight’s 
one-half interest in the Rochester Daily Advertiser, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with politics. (See also, articles by Mary B. Sleight and Henry 
O’Reilly, Vol. VI, Publication Fund Series, pp. 273-290). 

In his Autobiography (Boston, 1883), Thurlow Weed speaks of the ab- 
duction of Morgan as “a cloud which, when it first appeared, seemed no 
bigger than ‘a man’s hand,’ yet which spread out until it darkened the 
social and political horizon, occasioning a storm, which not only disturbed 
the elements in this State, but divided and distracted parties, churches, 
families, and friends in New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. 
In this truly embarrassing and as truly painful controversy, I became 
reluctantly involved.” Mr. Weed followed this general observation, with 
a detailed version of the Morgan affair from his point of view (Auto- 
biography, Vol. I, pp. 210-354). 

William Morgan was abducted from the jail at Canandaigua, New 
York, on September 12, 1826. His captors took him to Rochester, thence 
over the Ridge Road to Lewiston, where he vanished. (See, 4bduction of 
William Morgan, Vol. V1, Publication Fund Series, pp. 219-230). 

The first edition of Morgan’s book was printed at Batavia, 1826. In 
1827, at least twelve editions were brought out in Rochester; the first of 
these is excessively rare, and the only one published anywhere with Mor- 
gan’s name on the title page, which reads as follows: “Illustrations of 
Masonry by one of the Fraternity, who has devoted thirty years to the 
subject. ‘God said, let there be Light, and there was Light.’ Printed for 
the author, William Morgan, 1827.” 

Other early items of interest as to the Morgan controversy, all of which 
are in the Library of The Rochester Historical Society, are listed below: 

Address: by Myron Holly, delivered at Lyons, New York, Sept, 11, 
1829, in commemoration of the outrages committed on William Morgan 
and other citizens by Freemasons. Rochester: Printed by Weed and 


Sprague, 1829. . 
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Address of the Freemasons of Monroe County to the Public, on Return- 
ing their Charters. Rochester: Printed at the office of the Republican 
by Henry O'Reilly, 1829. This pamphlet was written by Judge William 
B. Rochester, and is now very rare. See Criticism in the Anti-Masonic 
Review, p. 158. 

Address: To the People of the United States on the Subject of the 
Anti-Masonic Excitement or New Party. By a Citizen. Rochester: 
Printed by Tuttle and Sherman, 1830. 

American Political-Antimasonry, with its “Good-Enough Morgan.” 
By Henry O’Reilly. New York: American News Company, 1880. 

Anti-Masonic Almanac for the year 1828, by Edward Giddins. Roch- 
ester: Printed by Edwin Scrantom, 1827. 

Anti-Masonic Almanac for the year 1829, containing “many important 
facts not yet made public respecting the Abduction of Captain William 
Morgan, etc.”’ By Edward Giddins. Rochester: Printed for the author by 
E. Scrantom. 

Anti-Masonic Almanac for the year 1830, etc. By Edward Giddins. 
Rochester: Printed for the author by Edwin Scrantom. 

Antimasonic Review and Magazine, intended to take note of the origin 
and history of the pretentions and character, and of the standard works 
and productions of Freemasonry. Editor: Henry Dana Ward. New York: 
Van Derpool and Cole, 1828-1830. 

Captain Morgan, or the Conspiracy Unveiled. A Farce in Two Acts. 
By C.S. Talbot. Rochester: Printed for the author, 1827. 

Inquiry into the Nature and Tendency of Speculative Freemasonry. 
By John G. Stearns. Utica: T. W. Seward, 1869. 

Light on Masonry. A Collection of All the Most Important Documents, 
etc. By Elder David Bernard. Utica: William Williams, 1829. 

Morgan Abduction and Murder. Magazine, Reformed Presbyterian, 
October, 1875. 

Narrative of the Antimasonic Excitement in the Western part of the 
State of New York, during the years 1826, 1827, 1828, and part of 1829. 
By Henry Brown. Batavia: Adams & McCleary, 1829. 

Proceedings of the United States Anti-Masonic Convention, held at 
Philadelphia, Sept. 11, 1830. Published by I. P. Trimble. Philadelphia, 
1830. 

Reports of Committees: Narrative of the Facts relating to the Kidnap- 
ping and Presumed Murder of William Morgan, etc., etc. Rochester: 
Printed by Edwin Scrantom under direction of the Committee, 1827. 

Supplemented Report of the Committee appointed to ascertain the 
Fate of Captain William Morgan. Rochester: Printed for the Committee 
by Edwin Scrantom, 1827. 

Report of the Select Committee on that part of the Governor’s Message 
relating to the Abduction of William Morgan, Made to the Assembly, 
Feb. 16, 1829. Albany: Croswell and Van Benthuysen, 1829. 

Report: Of Special Counsel on the Subject of the Abduction of William 
Morgan. New York Senate. (No. 67, Jan. 27, 1830). 

Reply of the Genesee Consociation to the letter of Rev. Joseph Emer- 
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son, on the Subject of their resolution relative to Masonic Ministers. 
Rochester: Printed by Edwin Scrantom, 1829. 

Revelation of Free Masonry as published to the World by a Conven- 
tion of Seceding Masons held at LeRoy, Genesee County, New York, on 
the 4th and 5th of July, 1828. Rochester: Printed by Weed and Herron, 
1828. 

Trial of Parkhurst Whitney, Timothy Shaw, Noah Beach, William 
Miller, and Samuel Chubbuck for a Conspiracy, the Abduction, false im- 
prisonment, and assault and battery of William Morgan. Published at the 
Balance office. Lockport, 1831. 

William Morgan or Political Anti-Masonry, its Rise, Growth and 
Decadence, by Rob Morris. New York: Robert Macoy, 1883. 
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REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL RECEIPT OF THE ROYAL 

TREASURER GIVEN TO THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY OF FRANCE 

IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE GIFT OF THIRTY MILLION 

LIVRES (SIX MILLION DOLLARS) PAID INTO THE FRENCH 

TREASURY DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. IMB, 

ORIGINAL IS PRESERVED IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, 
AT PARIS. 
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A Forgotten French Loan 
By Tuomas F. MreEeHan 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES, OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


~- 


Eprror’s Nore: In the National Catholic Weekly, America, (issue of Feb. 
18, 1928), appeared a review of Volume VI, Publication Fund Series, of The 
Rochester Historical Society, written by the veteran historian, Mr. Thomas 
F. Meehan, as follows: 

“There is much that is of general interest in these local records which 
comprise forty odd papers. Among them are very entertaining and in- 
structive contributions on the French Loans during the Revolutionary War; 
the British Evacuation of the United States; La Salle’s visit to the Ironde- 
quoit Valley; a history of the Rochester Italian colony; and of the con- 
test for freedom of worship in the public institutions; the historic anti- 
masonic abduction of William Morgan; and something about Kipling’s 
family affairs. The Catholic note is not lacking. Perhaps it is because of 
the residence in Rochester of the Rev. Dr. F. J. Zwierlein who writes on the 
freedom of worship issue there. This was one of the very important 
chapters in the battle for the constitutional rights of dependents that had 
a reflex influence all over the country. Dr. Zwierlein has exhaustively 
treated this, and other notable historical incidents centering about Roch- 
ester, in his three volume life of Bishop McQuaid just completed. The 
history of the Italian colony is a model for similarly valuable work else- 
where. Detroit made a record some time ago, but, as yet, nothing has been 
done in New York, in spite of the huge proportions to which this racial 
element in the population of the metropolis now attains. It might be 
noted that, in the paper on the French Loans, there is no mention of the 
$6,000,000 that the Catholic hierarchy and clergy of France voted in aid 
of the American Revolution at their regular quinquennial assembly in 
June, 1780, an item that has a pertinent significance nowadays. The 
compiling of local historical records usually is in the hands of non-Catholics 
who have neither the knowledge nor the sympathetic background to give 
the Catholic chapter its proper proportion and accuracy. In many in- 
stances their experience in seeking Catholic assistance or direction has not 
been pleasant or satisfactory. Hence the peculiar and misleading results 
too often put out in these publications. Intelligent and patient cooperation 
would remedy this, as is instanced in this Rochester volume. Of course it 
calls for unrequited and sometimes irksome effort. But it is worth while. 

The above review suggests that the six million dollar loan made by the 
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Catholic Hierarchy to the Royal Treasury of France was not discussed in 
the paper on French Loans During Our Revolutionary War, written by Mr. 
Edward G. Miner, and published in Volume VI, (pp. 35-53). At the united 
requests of Mr. Miner and the Editor, Mr. Meehan has graciously contri- 
buted the article published below as to this Catholic Loan. 

Mr. Thomas F. Meehan has been on the staff of America since the paper 
started in 1909. Previous to that, his professional experience was exten- 
sive, having been connected with leading newspapers in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn over a period of years. He served 
as Associate Managing Editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia, writing many 
articles for its volumes; and for a number of years has been a contributor 
to the International Encyclopedia and Americana. He was Editor of the 
United States Catholic Society’s fourteen recent volumes, and a contri- 
butor to all of them since the first issue in 1899. In 1923 he compiled and 
edited the five volume series, The Catholic Builders of the Nation (Boston). 


CURIOUS international incident of our Revolution, is 
Ate seemingly forgotten historical fact that, when the 

patriot cause was almost at its worst, the Catholic 
Clergy of France sent $6,000,000 to aid the cause of the 
harassed colonies. 

It was one of the darkest hours of the struggle and Benja- 
min Franklin, our plenipotentiary to France, wrote an appeal- 
ing letter to one of his influential friends at the Court of King 
Louis XVI detailing the critical state of the Continental 
Armies and their urgent need of money and men. The King, 
to whom the Franklin appeal was shown, could offer no im- 
mediate aid as the National Treasury was depleted by the 
constant demands on it of the war especially for the navy, 
the largest that France had ever set on the seas. In the 
emergency it was suggested that perhaps the Catholic clergy 
of the nation, then about to hold a general convocation, 
might be able to come to the assistance of the embattled 
colonists, and the King made a move in that direction. 

A royal decree, dated October 30, 1779, called the regular 
quinquennial Assembly of the clergy of France to meet in 
the convent of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine, Paris, 
on May 29, of the following year. This Assembly was com- 
posed of two delegates, one from the hierarchy and one for 
the lower clergy of each of the sixteen ecclesiastical provinces 
of France: Rouen, Toulouse, Reims, Aix, Arles, Auch, Sens, 
Lyons, Narbonne, Albi, Tours, Bordeaux, Embrun, Vienne, 
Bourges, and Paris. Cardinal Dominique de la Roche- 


ie 
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foucauld, of Rouen, was elected President, and Archbishops 
Brienne of Toulouse and Tallyrand-Périgord of Reims: 
Bishops Tinseau of Nevers; Moreau of Macon and Vermand- 
ois of Agde were chosen Vice-Presidents. 

At the sixth session, on June 8, 1780, a letter from the 
King was read in which he said he had sent three commis- 
sioners to the Assembly with a special request for help in 
connection with the drain on the public treasury which the 
war with England had occasioned, to aid the revolting Amer- 
ican colonies. The spokesman of the commission, M. Feydeau 
de Marville, in his address said: 


“His Majesty having weighed what he had reason to expect from your 
devotedness to his interests and glory, and what in the present circum- 
stances to the needs of the State demand, feels convinced that nothing 
would better comply with his wishes than the request he has commanded 
us to make of you of a voluntary free gift of thirty millions of livres 
($6,000,000) .... 

“The promptness and ease with which your loan will be effected, by 
sustaining and animating the general credit, will give His Majesty’s 
enemies a fresh proof of the abundance of his means and the extent of his 
resources, especially if, by your eagerness to defer to His Majesty’s request, 
you uphold in the mind of the nation that confidence in his justice and 
wisdom which, while war is raging, constitutes his strength and consola- 
tion.” 


The Assembly carefully considered the request and dis- 
cussed it by Provinces at several sessions. After these pro- 
ceedings it was unanimously agreed to recommend the grant 
of the amount required. The clergy had to raise it by the 
sale of bonds for which the property of the Church was 
pledged. These bonds ran for fourteen years and paid five 
per cent interest for the first year and four per cent after that. 
The receipt for this gift of the clergy of France, in aid of the 
American Revolution, is preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris and a translation of it reads: 


“T, Charles Pierre Savalette, King’s Counselor, Keeper of his Royal 
Treasury, do depose to have received moneys in this city of Paris from M. 
Francois David Bollioud de Saint Jullien, Receiver General of the clergy 
of France, to the sum of twenty-nine million, one hundred and eighty-one 
thousand, six hundred and twenty-nine livres, three sou, one denier, in 
gold louis, silver and currency, making part of a free gift of thirty millions 
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voted to His Majesty to assist the needs of the State, by Messieurs the 
clergy of France in their General Assembly, held by permission of the 
King in this City of Paris in this year.” 


A facsimile of the original document and other data con- 
nected with the loan, formally attested by the French 
Government and the national archivist, were secured by the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia and 
are deposited in its library Spruce Street, Philadelphia. They 
were used in arranging an historical pageant, reproducing the 
historical scene of the General Assembly of the clergy at 
Paris in 1781, which was staged by the Society in the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music, September 13 and 14, 1926, as 
part of the sesquicentennial celebrations of that year. 

The official report of the proceedings of this quinquennial 
synod, or assembly of 1780, was published two years laterina 
large volume, copies of which are preserved in the Bibliothe- 
que Nationale, Paris, and other repositories of historical 
archives, and from which the above facts have been taken. 


Eprtor’s Nore: It is an interesting question as to how much of the Catho- 
lic Loan to the Royal Treasury of France actually reached the American 
Treasury in aid of our Revolution. 

Mr. Edward G. Miner’s article, French Loans During Our Revolutionary 
War, (p. 51), records the fact that by December 31, 1789, the American 
Government owed France $7,895,300.33. The total sum we finally repaid 
France was $9,176,796.53, of which $7,895,300.33 was principal, and 
$1,281,496.20 was interest; which total did not include the interest on the 
$2,024,900 certificates, which we also paid, together with certain other 
items. 

Upon inquiry as to whether the loan of the Catholic Hierarchy was in 
addition to the sums set forth above, Mr. Thomas F. Meehan writes: 
“The clerical loan went to the King to replenish his empty Treasury. 
‘The King invites you to share in the success of his arms so as to hasten 
the return of peace which will ever be the first object of his desires,’ he 
told the ecclesiastics in his letter. He distributed the loan, when the cash 
came in, as he wished.” 

Mr. Edward G. Miner is of the opinion that the known facts do not dis- 
close what part of the Catholic Loan to the French Treasury was reloaned 
to the American Colonists. 

Professor John H. Latané, of the Department of History, The Johns 
Hopkins University, writes: “Mr. Miner’s article gives an accurate 
account of French Loans made to the United States during the Revolution- 
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ary War. The Catholic Loan of thirty million livres, was never advanced to 

the United States as such. I am satisfied that this sum was passed into the 

French Treasury for the general purposes of the war in which France was 

engaged and, of course, it is probable that some of the money advanced to 

the United States came from this source. In the official records as to the 

en it will be noticed that no specific reference was made to the United 
tates.” 

Professor Dexter Perkins of the Department of History, University of 
Rochester, writes: “No special allocation of funds to the cause of the 
American Revolution was made by the Catholic Clergy, though under the 
existing French Constitutional form they contributed to the finances of the 
French State.” 

On December 1, 1908, Mr. James Breck Perkins read a paper before 
The Rochester Historical Society upon the theme, France in the American 
Revolution. Prior to that time he had devoted years of study to the history 
of France and, as a result, had become the distinguished author of three 
important books: France Under the Regency; France Under Louis XV; and 
France Under Mazarin. 

At the time of his death, March 11, 1910, Mr. Perkins had developed 
the Historical Society paper into an extended study which was published, 
posthumously, as France in the American Revolution (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York, 1911). For that volume President 
Rush Rhees of The University of Rochester wrote a Preface, and the 
French Ambassador to the United States, Jean J. Jusserand (1902-1924) 
contributed an Introduction. Every American who is interested in the 
struggle which established the independence of the United States should 
read this authoritative book. The extraordinary events therein discussed 
reveal our great debt of gratitude to France, for it is very doubtful whether 
the Revolution could have succeeded without French aid in money, men 
and matériel. In the World War we recognized this debt of gratitude by 
offering the life-blood of our bravest and best in defence of France. 

In his Introduction, M. Jusserand asserts that it was the power of 
French public opinion which urged a regal government to declare itself in 
favor of republican liberty and, thereby, to engage in a ruinous war. The 
treaty entered into Feb. 6, 1778, between the American and French Com- 
missioners provided (Article II) that, “the essential and direct end of the 
present defensive alliance is to maintain, effectually, the liberty, sov- 
ereignty and independence absolute and unlimited of the said United 
States.” 

Mr. Miner’s article sets forth our debt to France for cash loans, but M. 
Jusserand adds the fact that the American War actually cost the French 
Treasury the tremendous total of seven hundred and seventy-two millions 
of dollars. Yet France saw it through, and took no advantage of the vic- 
tory. Mr. Perkins says (p. 497): “France secured the independence of 
her American Allies but the material advantages she obtained were a 
small recompense.” 

Over the entire Revolutionary War period the Treasury of France was 
in chronic distress, and the loan made by the Catholic Hierarchy, described 
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by Mr. Meehan, was of the greatest aid; particularly at the time when the 
money was received, in the spring of 1781. 

Mr. Miner’s article (p. 47) refers to the absolute gift of six million 
livres in 1781. Mr. Perkins says (p. 336) that the American Commis- 
sioner, John Laurens, sailed for home in May, 1781, with two and a half 
million livres in cash, and a credit in arms, ammunition, and clothing of 
enough more to make up six million livres. 

It does not appear where the French Treasury received the funds en- 
trusted to Commissioner Laurens. This money may have been part of the 
cash obtained from the Catholic Loan. 

The Franklin Loan of 1788 was eighteen million livres. The record 
shows that ten million livres of this amount were advanced during the 
years 1781 and 1782. In 1783 France made us another loan of six million 
livres. Some of this money may have come from the Holland Loan and 
some from the Catholic Loan. 


American Economic and Diplo- 


matic Frontiers of the Future 
By Eton Huntineton Hooker, Ph. D. 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES, OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Epiror’s Note: Mr. Elon Huntington Hooker was graduated from the 
University of Rochester in the class of 1891; being a descendant of one of 
the pioneer Rochester families, prominent in the founding of the village of 
Carthage, the name given to the settlement on the east side of the Genesee 
River at the lower falls. 

Since his graduation from college Mr. Hooker has risen to a position of 
prominence in the industrial and engineering world. As a Life Member of 
The Rochester Historical Society he has contributed the following impor- 
tant article on American Economic and Diplomatic Frontiers of the Future. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Hooker’s conclusions are supported by 
ample authority: 

Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York City, and Research Professor of Govern- 
ment, New York University, says: “We have noted an ever-increasing 
development in the growth of our trade with the Far East. Figures show 
an increase by leaps and bounds and it takes only a mildly prophetic eye to 
see our Far Eastern trade outspeed all others. With the 400,000,000 popu- 
lation of China, the 60,000,000 of Japan, the 12,000,000 of the Philippines, 
and the millions in the Dutch East Indies and Singapore and even India, 
we can see how gigantic the possibilities are.” 

Mr. Grosvenor M. Jones, Chief of the Finance Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, says: ‘“‘Latin America contains great natural 
resources for the most part undeveloped. Our investments in Latin 
America exceed $4,500,000,000, or about forty per cent of our aggregate 
investments abroad. Latin America offers a splendid field for the exercise 
of American engineering talents, there being few such promising areas on 
the globe now awaiting such enterprise. If with the opportunity now pre- 
sented through our strong creditor position, we do not enter the Latin 
American field, we shall fail to maintain our position in international 


trade.” 
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N the discussion of America’s Economic Frontiers of the 
[: uture, there are certain underlying propositions which 

go to the bottom of our subject which it would be well to 
have in your minds: 

1. America has been and still is, largely, a self-contained 
nation. Our total exports and imports are about equal and 
are less than ten per cent of our business. 


Our imports from Europe are largely articles of luxury 
which in the last analysis we could do without. They make 
up about forty per cent of the total importations. There are 
also certain limited raw materials from Europe from districts 
where new deposits have been discovered. As to raw mater- 
ials in general from the older countries of Europe, importa- 
tion of them is out of the question. These imports from 
Europe have decreased in the last fifty years from fifty per 
cent of our total imports down to thirty per cent; cut almost 
in half. Europe is obviously on the downward grade as far as 
relative imports by us are concerned 


Our imports from the Pacific countries consist mainly of 
raw materials, and from North and South America we receive 
raw materials and food. The total of these imports has in- 
creased in this same period from about fifty per cent to about 
seventy per cent. Of the seventy per cent, half comes from 
this continent and half from Asia and the Far East; so our 
imports from Europe have decreased to thirty per cent, while 
our imports from this continent and the Pacific have increased 
to seventy per cent. 


Exports to Europe have dwindled in fifty years from eighty 
per cent to fifty per cent. Slightly more than one-half of the 
remaining fifty per cent goes to the American continent and 
slightly less than one-half to the Far East. Of American 
manufactured products in 1923, twenty-eight per cent went 
to Europe and seventy-two per cent elsewhere. 

Exports to the American continent in the last fifteen years 
have increased twice as fast as they have to Europe; while 
exports to the Far Eastern islands have increased three times 
as fast, and to Asia four times as fast as to Europe. Allowing 
for the decrease in the purchasing power of money our clien- 
tele in Europe has really not increased at all. 
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There are certain corollaries to these facts which ought to 
be faced fairly by Americans: 

Europe excels us in all forms of artistic manufacture, in 
everything above medium quality. This touches our pride, 
but it is undoubtedly true. Indeed, most of our designs come 
from Europe. I am thinking at the moment of one among 
several outstanding exceptions, that of the American Radia- 
tor Company. This company is doing marvelous things in 
the field of artistic design, but if we are to take a foremost 
place in foreign trade, we must achieve it by cultivation of 
art in industry to a degree which has never been attempted in 
this country. If you would know how badly off we are, I 
suggest that you read 4rt in Industry by Professor Richards, 
published by the General Education Board.* 

We outstrip Europe in standardized mass production. 
Through this, and through the tariff, we keep our own high 
standard of living. Results of mass production are registered 
in the fact that while in 1880, raw material exports were 
seventy per cent of our foreign trade, now they have de- 
creased to forty per cent on account of the rise in our export 
of manufactured articles made possible by these new 
methods. 

2. The Eastern Seaboard and our Western Coast both have 
an international outlook. They are frontiers, in contact with 
foreign countries, while in the great basin between—you saw 
it in the War, you see it now—we are self-contained, self- 
satisfied, and on the whole largely oblivious of the outside 
world. Here is a country of 3,000,000 square miles and 
120,000,000 people, operating internally under free trade. 
The population will increase about 40,000,000 in the next 
twenty-five years. We are, properly, intensely concerned with 
our domestic trade. 

3. Raw materials and manufactured products in any coun- 
try naturally flow downstream. It is easy to row downstream, 
but it is not so easy to row upstream. The configuration of 
this country clearly indicates that the great outflow of manu- 


*Epriror’s Note: See also article, “Art in Industry,” by John Cotton 
Dana, founder and director of the Newark Museum; published in the 


Literary Digest, Sept. 1st, 1928. 
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factured articles will, in the future, be through the Mississippi 
Valley, the richest and broadest of all river basins in the 
civilized world, downstream to the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea, to South America, and through the Panama Canal, and 
soon the Nicaraguan Canal, to Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Many years ago I went through the proposed line for the 
Nicaraguan Canal from coast to coast, and found there a 
rich and fertile section utterly different from the Panama 
country. We are surely going to build this second canal 
because the time is coming when Panama cannot take the 
increasing traffic. 


4. The common sense of the country will never consent to 
huge expenditures on the St. Lawrence route for a relatively 
dwindling trade to Europe. Why do that with American money 
for a canal seventy per cent of which is in Canada and only 
thirty per cent on our border? Although our physical con- 
tact with it is only thirty per cent of the total canal, we would 
have to provide practically all the money because of Canada’s 
limited resources. 

Ore boats on our lakes furnish perhaps the cheapest means 
of water transportation and their freight rate amounts to 
about one-half mill per ton mile. Properly equipped com- 
panies on the New York State Barge Canal can equal that 
rate. New York has already paid for this canal and its use is 
offered to the nation free of charge. Suitably organized com- 
panies could here carry to the seaboard the entire United 
States production of wheat and four times the amount now 
being exported. 

The low freight cost of one-half mill per ton mile obtained 
on the Great Lakes by ore boats is the result of a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour. Boats will make a maximum of six 
miles through the St. Lawrence Canal and that will about 
double the cost. 

Important leaders in the Middle Western States are em- 
phasizing the importance to us of building that canal when 
we already have a Barge Canal prepared for four times the 
responsibility involved and our wheat exports from the East- 
ern Seaboard are rapidly decreasing. I doubt in the course of 
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twenty-five years whether we will be shipping any material 
wheat tonnage. In fact, we will probably be importers. 

5. The movement of our industrial life is westward from the 
Atlantic Seaboard into this Northern and Central Valley, and 
Srom New England down the Coast to the Southern States. Asa 
further indication of this—it is a special case I grant you, 
but the same rule holds true of other cities—Los Angeles on 
the Pacific Coast doubled its population between 1918 and 
1923, and in the last five years has more than doubled that 
over again. The movement of industrial life and population 
is decidedly toward the West. 

6. Water transportation must increase. At New Orleans 
they are battling with the waters of thirty-one other states 
and two provinces of Canada. We must have protection 
from these floods for those rich lands in the southern part of 
this great basin, but while that work is going on we are at the 
same time providing navigation in the tributaries, and in the 
main arteries to which they flow—the kind of transportation 
by water that covers Europe with a network of canals and of 
which we have so little in this country. Thus the expendi- 
tures made primarily to save life and property in the South 
should, in the last analysis, do far greater collateral service 
in preparing this river and its tributaries to take care of the 
enormous flow of traffic which in the future will be carried 
on its broad bosom. 

David Lloyd George stood on the wharves in St. Louis. 
Looking up and down the river he saw here and there, spotting 
the surface, an isolated barge. ““Why,” he said, “the American 
people are the most wasteful on earth. If this river was in 
Europe it would be covered with traffic from one end to the 
other.” 

This country has passed through an early period when we 
had only Indian trails. There followed a time when poor 
roads were available to ox-teams, and horseback trails were 
scattered through the country here and there. These wilder- 
ness trails mounted the Blue Ridge and descended into the 
Shenandoah Valley from the Seaboard. At a later period 
roads were largely superseded by canals. This was the time 
of George Washington and canal transportation occupied the 
public eye. Then in due course came the railroads. Canals 
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were relegated to the past and for years the whole develop- 
ment of the country was predicated on railroad construction. 

Today we have reached a point where the railroads are 
congested. We cannot build them fast enough. We have 
learned to go back to road building and are spending billions 
of dollars in this country on good roads. There has come a 
time when in order to transport the merchandise of this great 
country we must use the roads, the railroads, water trans- 
portation and the air, every route, every method we can 
devise, and above all we must develop the waterways of the 
country until our situation here is analogous to that in 
Europe. 

The European countries which are coquettishly or even 
boldly inviting us to cancel their loan obligations to us, are 
themselves covered with a network of canals built at great 
expense and covering every section of their territory, sup- 
porting most adequately a railroad and road system to pro- 
vide transportation. Rather than accept the modest invitation 
to cancel all war debts, by which the United States would be 
the sole loser and that to the extent of eleven billion dollars, 
how much better it would be to expend this money, and other 
funds accumulating in our prosperity, in developing a system 
of co-ordinated waterways, railroads and roads, under which 
violence would be done no vested interest and Government 
operation would be eliminated as far as possible. Twenty bil- 
lion dollars are invested in railroads and the large increase 
needed over the next ten years could, with advantage, be 
covered in many instances by waterways. 

If you agree with these six fundamental propositions, where 
does the pioneer spirit lead us in American industry? As I 
look over a map of the world I am impressed that it falls 
naturally into three great divisions: 

First—Europe, White Russia, the Near East, and the 
African Continent. They seem economically to belong 
together. Africa and the Near East are colonized by con- 
tinental Europe and the British Isles; Germany is penetrating 
White Russia. 

Seconp—WNorth and South America—two great continents. 
You need never talk of the annexation of Canada. She is so 
closely knitted to us by race, by language, by every human 
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relationship, that we virtually are one people notwithstand- 
ing her deep loyalty to England. We have a tremendous 
trade with Canada and she is never likely to break away from 
her relationship with the United States. There are intangible 
bonds which are much stronger than tangible ones. The 
North American continent is therefore very much one, and 
this with the other continent of South America with its inter- 
vening group of republics, Central America and the Carib- 
bean Islands, completes the second great division of the world. 

Tuirp—The Eastern peoples adjoining the Pacific Ocean, 
Japan, China, Manchuria, Eastern Asia, the islands of the 
Pacific and the Far East. 

There are two of these three grand divisions of the world in 
which Americans are particularly interested and in which we 
have a special responsibility. 

First, is the North, Central and South American sphere. 
There we have perhaps ninety-five per cent responsibility, and 
we try to express our policy in what we call the “Monroe 
Doctrine.” 

Second, is the Pacific sphere along which our tremendous 
Western Coast line extends to the Aleutian Islands. The 
Panama Canal, the Nicaraguan Canal which is to come, the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, all emphasize this 
responsibility. The new Japan is really our foster child. We 
have always been China’s friend and unselfish in every rela- 
tion with her. Her outstretched, sleeping strength will 
eventually appreciate our relationship of these many years. 
We have tried to express an unselfish relationship to this 
grand division through the Washington Naval Disarmament 
conference and the so-called “5-5-3 Doctrine.” I like to 
think of this relationship in the Pacific as perhaps a sixty per 
cent responsibility upon us, the balance divided among other 
nations. 

Having upwards of ninety per cent responsibility in the 
American continent, and sixty per cent responsibility in the 
Pacific sphere, we have great work to do without assuming 
political undertakings in the first division of the world, 
where there are five so-called major Christian nations who 
ought to be taking charge of what is after all their own busi- 
ness. 
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There was a time when the statesman and student of foreign 
affairs and the farsighted industrial leader dealing with the 
tariff and foreign trade, did well to stand on the New England 
Coast, at the center of American industry, and with face 
turned toward Europe, to ponder there the problems of 
the tariff, foreign trade, the Monroe Doctrine, and in those 
days, the question of the Hague Tribunal. This was before 
the days of the League of Nations. From that position they 
tried to come to some wise conclusion as to legislation and 
policy for the country’s future. 

Many of us are still standing there on the Atlantic Sea- 
board and looking over toward Europe. Of course, there is 
reason for it, as we had to be European-minded during the 
war period. It was inevitable. But in these later days the 
center of gravity of industrial life has gradually moved west- 
ward from the Atlantic Seaboard, across the State of New 
York, unrolling like a carpet, and leaving Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania teeming with industries. Detroit has become the center 
of the enormous automobile industry. Pittsburgh, as the coal 
and iron center, and St. Louis, as a metallurgical center, have 
moved industrial activity further to the South and West, and 
now the textile and bleaching industries have been moving 
from New England down the Atlantic Seaboard, while 
Birmingham, Alabama, vies with Pittsburgh, in steel. The 
agricultural South is rapidly becoming an industrial South. 

There is an opportunity in the South to do for agriculture 
something that has never been done and, as far as I can see, in 
fifty years or more to come can never again be done. The 
power people will tell you that they cannot do anything for 
agriculture. Now that statement is all right outside of the 
fact that it isn’t so. You remember Mark Twain said, “The 
greatest mistake of my life was learning so many things that 
weren’t so.” 

We must restore to the soil of our country the nitrogen 
deficit, which amounts to three and one-half million tons a 
year. The American fertilizer industry today is replacing 
only one-seventeenth of the shortage, and there has to be 
created in this country an entirely new fertilizer industry 
based on chemistry and devoted to concentrated fertilizer. 
The present fertilizer industry is so limited in its raw mater- 
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ials and so handicapped by unsatisfactory earnings that it 
should never be expected to educate the farmer of the coun- 
try to use concentrated fertilizer, or to produce and distribute 
the new type of product. This industry affects people in the 
South vitally because they use fifty-two per cent of all the 
fertilizer in the country. The newer industry is being entered 
by two of the large chemical interests of the country who are 
not primarily fertilizer producers, namely, the Du Pont and 
the Allied Chemical Companies. If the older fertilizer com- 
panies fail to take it up, the major part of their business will 
pass into other hands. 

The movement west, of this industrial civilization, has 
brought in its wake much of our industrial and political 
unrest. We all know that while the farmer was tilling his 
farm in this widespread Central Valley and the industrialist 
was paying $2.00 and $3.00 a day in the East for laborers who 
were receiving $1.50 in the West, the laboring man could 
not take his dinner pail and walk to the better job, it was too 
far away. In these latter days, this unrolling of the industrial 
carpet has set the factory down adjoining the farmer’s rail 
fence, so he can no longer keep the laborer on his farm. Of 
course, he goes next door to the higher priced industrial job. 

There must be developed, in the Southland, in the broad 
Mississippi Valley, some system of intensive cultivation 
whereby we get twice the crop on the same acreage, or the 
same crop on one-half the acreage. In this way we reduce 
agricultural man-power for the same output, and therefore 
lower costs. We extend enormously the availability of fer- 
tilizer for farm use. Such reductions have been an outstanding 
characteristic of industrial development in this country but, 
heretofore, agriculture has lacked this advantage. Concen- 
trated fertilizer ameliorates two of the farmers’ prime difficul- 
ties: depletion of the soil and the shortage of labor. 

This question of the economic frontier goes back a long way 
into our history. I will only remind you that in the early times 
there were four routes over the Allegheny range, each follow- 
ing an Indian trail: First, the Cumberland Gap or Tennessee 
Valley leading to the South; Secon, a trail through Southern 
Pennsylvania to the Monongahela River and thence to the 
Ohio; Turrp, through the Hudson and Mohawk to the 
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Allegheny River; and Fourru, through the Hudson and 
Mohawk to Oswego and to the Niagara River. This latter 
route, now followed by the Barge Canal and the New York 
Central Railroad, is the route which had birth in the mind of 
the man who was the first and greatest of the early American 
engineers. 

The project for developing the Potomac River into a water- 
way system which should embrace the James and other 
Virginia rivers, was also the outcome of his initiative and was 
the seed from which eventually grew the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. He knew that industrial progress and 
modern civilization were measured by the degree of trans- 
portation accessibility to the interior and that New York 
State was liberally blessed with great rivers. Australia, as an 
example, with no great rivers has virtually no interior popula- 
tion. Being an engineer from boyhood this man had the 
vision which later took form in the Erie Canal and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. While still in command of the 
American Armies, but before peace with England had been 
declared, he had personally, from his own headquarters, 
examined the route from the Mohawk Valley to the Great 
Lakes. He was concerned then with the economic future of 
America. 

This engineer was GEoRGE WASHINGTON, first President of 
the United States. He always had in mind that he must 
tie the Western colonies to the Eastern colonies by commer- 
cial intercourse if they were to be kept together, and he was 
always trying to build for the unity of the country. In 1785, 
he had become president of the James River and Kanawha 
Canal Company. The federation of the colonies was on its 
last legs. War was ended, peace had come, and each Colony 
was building up its own fences without regard to the Federa- 
tion as a whole. The southwestern settlers were declaring 
they would throw themselves on the protection of Great 
Britain and the unity of the American Commonwealth was 
tottering. The canal projects of Washington here influenced 
the situation, and eventually saved this country for its place 
of service in the world. 

You remember George Rogers Clark and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He took that little band of 400 soldiers 
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from a small Kentucky fort and started out to see if he could 
not stop the depredations of the British Council who were 
offering to buy from the Indians the scalps of American 
colonists. With those 400 men, who finally dwindled to 175, 
he succeeded in defeating the British, and in co-operation 
with the French gradually secured for his country the great 
area which we now call the Mississippi Valley above the line 
covered by the Louisiana Purchase. Since then the movement 
has always been westward. 

Horace Greeley said to young men, “‘Go West.” It seems 
clear from the physical configuration of the country, from all 
of its history, from the spirit of the times, from the industrial 
development, from the westward movement of political 
authority, and the record of our exports and imports, that 
all signs point to a new conception from that of the statesman 
and captain of industry, who in the old days had the vision 
to stand at the Atlantic Seaboard and try to solve his inter- 
national problems with his face toward Europe. 

If Theodore Roosevelt were here today endeavoring to 
safeguard our future in industry and world politics, he would 
take a stand somewhere near St. Louis looking down the 
Valley of the Mississippi toward the Caribbean Sea, and would 
see there thirty million people who, since the war, have trans- 
ferred their commercial allegiance from Europe to us. He 
would also see that of the twenty countries to the south of us 
sixteen are better advantaged by doing business with us, 
while with the other four it is fifty-fifty. Roosevelt would 
urge that our place in the sun lay to the South and West. 

Occasionally we send an elder statesman such as Root, 
Hughes or Bacon, at ten-year intervals, to cement close rela- 
tions with the South. We send a stream of such to Europe 
and devote columns in the daily press to the discussion of 
European relations. This is quite the reverse of what should 
be the case. 

If you stand at St. Louis with your face down the Missis- 
sippi you will find that your back is toward Europe. This is 
very significant. Europe represents our past and the South 
and Far East our future. Commercial thought and diplomatic 
talent should be devoted to unlocking the markets of our 
future and building closer relations there rather than giving 
advice unwanted in a field over-supplied with home talent. 
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ye 
} ‘HE plain at the bend of the Chemung river, about six 


miles below Elmira, and between that river and Bald- 

win’s Creek, was in years far gone the scene of two 
encounters between red men and white men that live in 
history. The first such encounter was that known as the 
battle of New Town, in which the warriors of the Iroquois 
Confederacy under their great leader, Brant, and their British 
allies under the notorious Butler were defeated by the Con- 
tinentals led by General John Sullivan. This encounter had 
so decisive a result that Sullivan’s devastating march was not 
thereafter'opposed in force. Only a small tree twisted like a 
rope and bent down, found on their line of retreat five days 
later, indicated in the Iroquois symbolism that even if driven 
and distressed they were not conquered. The sanguinary 
encounter at New Town took place on Sunday, August 29th, 
in the year 1779. 

Twelve years later, 1791, again in the month of August, 
representatives of the shattered and scattered Indian tribes 
assembled at New Town, which we are told, “‘consisted at 
that time of a single log house in which a tavern was kept,” 
for a meeting hardly less contentious, but minus clash of 
arms. This was a council of the Indians with agents of the 
government that had finally established its independence 
and was then looking after the security of the white pioneers 
who were settled at isolated points throughout the western 
part of the state. 

If we could transport ourselves back to that time and 
place our eyes might behold on a certain night when a full 
moon lighted the clearing and chased the shadows in and out 
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among the trees in the forest about, one of the diversions with 
which the tedium of the six weeks’ negotiations of the council 
was relieved, and the red men, forgetting the interminable 
discussions of the days, gave vent to their natural love of dis- 
play and ceremony, and noise and bluster, inspired not im- 
probably by the firewater with which their white brothers 
were wont to provide them in plenty. 

It was an offering to the Moon, a sort of religious obser- 
vance, for which more than a thousand of the Indians had 
assembled. The picturesque company was seated in a large 
circle, at one side of which was a big fire of logs and near 
that, set firmly in the ground, a wooden post. Red Jacket 
and other noted chiefs, all adorned with savage finery, were 
in the magic circle. 

Fish Carrier, a Cayuga war chief distinguished for his 
bravery, made the speech of invocation, praying that the 
Moon might throw her benign influence on the Six Nations, 
occasionally interrupting his flow of eloquence to cast an 
offering of tobacco leaves into the fire. 

When the Fish Carrier had ceased speaking, all, including 
the several white men present, prostrated themselves full 
length on the ground and a grunt, a sort of gutteral amen, 
uttered by a sachem lying on one side of the fire, was re- 
peated by the next, then by the next, and so on until it had 
gone completely around the circle. 

The celebration was terminated by the Brag or War Dance. 
“The post or pillar,” as one of the white spectators, Thomas 
Morris, wrote in after years, “in front of which it was danced, 
represented the stake to which prisoners taken in battle were 
fastened to be tortured. The dancers, naked to the loins, 
with streaks of red and white paint smeared from the neck 
down the back and breast so as to resemble streams of blood, 
would, in their dance, gesticulate furiously toward the post, 
occasionally drawing out of the fire a stick of burning wood 
with which they would strike the post in imitation of the 
burning brands they would thrust into the body of the pris- 
oner. Then they would stop and brag of the number of 
scalps they had taken from the warriors of his nation.” 

The rivalry in this game of brag between warriors of the 
Oneida nation, which had joined the forces of the Colonies 
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in the Revolutionary War, and those of the Seneca, Cayuga, 
Tuscarora and Chippewa nations, which had adhered to the 
British cause, became so heated that bloodshed was only 
averted by the venerable Fish Carrier, who, rising, denounced 
the dancers as a parcel of boys and commanded them to be 
silent, kicking over the post and thus putting an end to the 
exciting controversy. 

In the little group of white men witnessing, and in a sense 
participating, in this strange ceremony was a young man, 
then making his entry into the Genesee Country over the 
Sullivan Trail, from Wyoming up along the banks of the 
Susquehanna River to New Town, a young man destined a 
little later to play an important part in the affairs of Western 
New York. This was Thomas Morris, who, recently returned 
from Europe, where he had been sent for an education, had 
interrupted his course of study in the law office of Richard 
Harrison, in New York city, to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity presented by the council to inspect the country in 
which his father, Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, had recently 
made large investments, and to make acquaintance with the 
Indians, with whom, acting in his father’s behalf, it might be 
his province to carry on important negotiations. That he 
attained the object last referred to and gained the respect 
and admiration of the red men is evidenced by the fact that 
at the ceremony just described, the Offering to the Moon, he 
was given the name by which he was thereafter known and 
called by the men of the forest “Otes-si-aw-ne,” meaning 
“Always Ready,” a name which Red Jacket claimed to have 
borne as a young man. After Mr. Morris’s marriage, as he 
later wrote, his wife was called Otessiani squaw and his 
children were known as Ottessiani papooses. 

It will not be without interest and it may not be without 
profit for us to spend a few moments in recalling the salient 
points in the career of the man who for the brief period of his 
residence in this region held a position of unusual distinction 
but who it seems has been unaccountably neglected by the 
local historians. No biography of the younger Morris exists, 
so far as I am aware. Beyond references to his career con- 
tained in the biographies of his father, the only sources of 
information regarding his life to which I have had access are 
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two manuscripts which he prepared by request some time 
after his removal to New York and only four or five years 
previous to his death. One of these was prepared at the re- 
quest of Judge Kent. The other, prepared at the request of 
Henry O’Reilly, is printed in the Historical Magazine of 
June, 1869. Orsamus Turner, in his history of the Phelps 
and Gorham’s Purchase, quotes from the last named manu- 
script, and incidentally gives additional facts regarding 
Thomas Morris’s part in the early land transactions in 
Western New York. A short sketch of Mr. Morris is found 
in the ‘Account of the meeting of the descendants of Colonel 
Thomas White, of Maryland,” published in Philadelphia, in 
1879. 

An additional source of information regarding Thomas 
Morris exists in the one hundred volumes of manuscript 
notes, clippings, pamphlets and original documents, com- 
prising the so-called O’Reilly Collection in possession of the 
New York Historical Society. In one of these volumes is 
contained the manuscript autobiography of Mr. Morris to 
which reference has been made, copies of deeds and agree- 
ments, full reports of the proceedings at the Big Tree Treaty, 
Robert Morris’s instruction to his son in regard to the West- 
ern New York land, and various letters from father to son, 
and from son to father, including one which Thomas wrote 
to his father on his arrival at Canandaigua. 

A valuable and interesting supplement to these sources of 
information regarding Thomas Morris is comprised in the 
reminiscences of his widow, Sally Kane Morris, written in 
1851, and later published for distribution within the family 
circle by a William Wood, of New York City. 

Thomas Morris’s father, Robert Morris, had won the un- 
dying gratitude of his country by his service as the financier 
of the War of the Revolution, but following the establishment 
of the Federal government and the election of George Wash- 
ington as first president of the United States, had engaged in 
land speculations on a large scale. In 1790, the elder Morris 
purchased of Phelps and Gorham what turned out to be 
twelve hundred thousand of the two million acres of Western 
New York land to which they had succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the Indian title. He had almost immediately disposed 
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of the tract at a handsome advance to a group of English 
capitalists, comprising Sir William Pulteney, William Hornby 
and Patrick Colquhoun, the so-called London Associates, 
and a year later he had purchased of the State of Massachu- 
setts the four million acres west of the Genesee River, which 
was included in the tract for which Phelps and Gorham had 
originally contracted, but which they had restored to the 
State named. 

The sagacious old man had never seen the land in which he 
thus largely invested, but became convinced of its great 
value by reports received from Indian traders and white 
explorers who occasionally visited Philadelphia. His last 
purchase, like that originally made of Phelps and Gorham, 
was subject to the extinguishment of the Indian title and it 
was as a step to this end and probably in preparation for the 
re-sale of the tract as afterwards made to the Hollanders, 
that he arranged for the treaty at New Town. This was 
held, as was that which later took place at Canandaigua, 
under the direction of General Timothy Pickering, acting as 
a Commissioner for the National Government under appoint- 
ment by President Washington. 

The elder Morris thought it would be a good opportunity 
for his son to see the country and determine whether, as his 
father evidently hoped, he might be inclined to make it his 
future home. 

In 1781, Robert Morris had sent his two sons, Robert and 
Thomas, then twelve and ten years of age, to Europe for 
their education, because opportunities for education at home 
had been broken up by the war. They were under the care of 
Matthew Ridley, who went to France as commercial agent 
of the State of Maryland. 

William Graham Sumner, in his work on “The Financier 
and the Finances of the American Revolution,” reports that 
as the boys started out for their stay abroad, their father 
wrote to John Jay, then in Europe on a diplomatic mission 
for the United States, as follows: 


“Many considerations which it is needless to enumerate induce me to this 
measure, which my judgment approves, but which, now that it is to be 
carried into execution, awakens all the tender feelings of a father. Your 
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and Mrs. Jay’s sensibility will disclose the situation of Mrs. Morris and 
myself when I tell you that these two good and well-beloved boys leave us 
tomorrow. They are tractable, good boys. I hope they will become use- 
ful to their country, which is very desirable; and if they have genius and 
judgment, the education they will receive may be the foundation for them 
to become learned or great men; but this is of most consequence to them- 
selves. Should it fall in your way to notice them, I am sure you will do it. 
I expect they will be fixed at the schools in Geneva. This parting reminds 
me, my good friend, that we are but too much the slaves of ambition and 
vanity to permit the enjoyment of that happiness which is in our power. 
I need not part with my children, but——” 


Mr. Jay replied that he disapproved of educating the boys 
of a free country in Europe, but the Morris boys were abroad 
for seven years, spending five years at Geneva and two years 
at Leipsic, and returning in 1788. 

Born on February 26, 1771, the son of Robert and Mary 
White Morris, Thomas was about twenty years old when 
the New Town treaty was held and he received his christen- 
ing as “Otessiawne.”’ Following his trip in 1791, which was 
made with a younger brother and extended to beyond the 
Niagara River, he returned to his law studies in New York, 
but a year later having completed these studies and secured 
admission to the bar, as well as attained his majority, he lost 
no time in returning to the country in which his father had 
such large interests and with which he himself had been so 
greatly pleased. 

On his first journey, in 1791, he had proceeded from New 
Town to Geneva, and then to Canandaigua, where as he 
wrote in his reminiscences, there were “‘only a few log houses, 
but they were inhabited by persons of worth, of intelligence, 
and of industrious and sober habits,” including by name in 
this category, General and Mrs. Israel Chapin, Captain and 
Mrs. Israel Chapin, Nathaniel Gorham, Jr., Colonel Othniel 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Sanborn, Jasper Parrish, Judge Moses 
Atwater and Mr. Barlow. Accordingly in the early part of 
March, 1792, he proceeded to Canandaigua, which had been 
selected as the headquarters of the Phelps and Gorham 
Company and made the location of their land office, the first 
office for the sale of land to settlers to be established in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Morris said he was induced to fix on Canandaigua 
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as the place of his residence “from the character and respect- 
ability of the families already established there.” He added: 


“In the course of that year, I commenced building a framed house, filled 
in with brick, and which was finished in the early part of the year 1793. 
That house still subsists (1844) and even in that handsome town, where 
there are many beautiful buildings, is not considered an eye-sore. When 
it was completed, that and the house built by Oliver Phelps were the only 
frame houses west of Whitestone.” 


The foundations of the village of Rochester were not laid 
until nearly twenty years later, while Canandaigua was al- 
ready the county seat of Ontario County, which then em- 
braced all the state west of Seneca Lake. 

As to the personal characteristics of young Morris there 
is little to enlighten us. One of a family of seven children, 
five boys and two girls, he particularly enjoyed his father’s 
favor. In commending him to Sir William Pulteney in 1791, 
he said that Thomas was esteemed “‘a worthy young man” by 
Mr. Harrison, with whom he was then studying law, and 
when in 1797, at a treaty at Big Tree, now Geneseo, he won 
over the women and warriors of the Seneca Nation and se- 
cured release of the Indian title to lands west of the Genesee, 
he became as one writer says, “the apple of his father’s eye.” 

It seems that the Indians were reluctant to release the 
lands and at first broke up the council. Thomas Morris then 
turned to the women, who among the Six Nations, as now 
among their white successors, had a right to their say and 
were wont finally to have their way. It is reported that 
young Morris won them over by representing that the money 
obtained for the land would free them from drudgery. The 
result was that the council was reopened and the bargain 
concluded, it being agreed that the Indians should receive 
one hundred thousand dollars to be invested in the stock of 
the Bank of the United States, by the President of the United 
States as trustee. It was previous to this achievement and 
possibly as an incentive to its accomplishment, that his 
father gave Thomas a large tract of land in which is now 
Livingston County, embracing half the plot on which Mt. 
Morris is located, which, by the way, was named in his honor. 


Henry O’Reilly, at whose request Mr. Morris prepared his 
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recollections in 1844, says that he was “‘a well-esteemed law- 
Veron 

Young Morris was an excellent woodsman, as Major 
Hoops, employed to correct the suspected error in the pre- 
emption line, wrote to his father, Robert Morris, in 1791. 


Major Hoops said: 


“Your son, Thomas, is an excellent woodsman. He got lost about a mile 
from Canandaigua; night came on; he made his way through swamps and 
over hills, and at length espied a solitary light at a distance. Entering the 
hut from whence it proceeded, he asked for lodging, but he appeared in 
such a questionable shape that it was denied. Upon being told who he 
was, the occupant made amends for his incivility by turning half a dozen 
boys and girls out of their bed into his own. Tom turned in, slept till 
morning among flees and bed bugs, etc., etc.; then rose and trudged on 
six miles, to Canandaigua, arriving before sunrise.” 


Thomas Morris during his stay abroad, had acquired a 
knowledge of the French language that enabled him to enjoy 
the readings of Corneille and Racine with which Lafayette’s 
protege, Peter Oteiquette, regaled him as they tramped the 
woods together at interims during the New Town council. 
He won the full confidence of the Indians as he attended their 
councils and visited their villages in the course of his not in- 
frequent foot journeys. He walked unarmed, we are told, 
and without a guard except his interpreters, from Canan- 
daigua to Niagara, and coming thus into intimate contact 
with the red men gained their good will in an exceptional 
degree, and when finally pitted against the wily Red Jacket 
at Big Tree in 1797, the influence thus acquired enabled him 
to appeal with success to those in whom in the last analysis 
rested the nation’s authority. 

Mr. Morris’s references to the treaty made at Canandaigua 
in 1794, are of particular interest to us. At this treaty, as I 
have said, Colonel Pickering acted as the Government Com- 
missioner, and this, like the earlier one at New Town, was 
held not for negotiating for release of lands, but only to 
“brighten the chain of friendship” between whites and reds. 
The chain was badly rusted just at this time. The restless- 
ness of the Indians, which had persisted ever since the close 
of the Revolution in 1783, had lately been given new impetus 
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by news of the failure of the national forces to put down 
outbreaks among the western tribes. Things in Western New 
York had come to a critical stage. Much apprehension of an 
Indian war was entertained. Mr. Morris wrote: 


“The Indians came among us painted for war. Their deportment was 
fierce and arrogant; and their behavior was such as to create a belief that 
they would not be unwilling to take up the hatchet against us.” 


It was believed that the British had led the Indians to expect 
that General Wayne would be defeated in his campaign 
against the hostiles in the West, in which event the Six 
Nations, at least the Senecas, might have joined the enemies 
of the young government. 


“In many cases farmers were panic-stricken and with the dread of the 
scalping knife before them had pulled up stakes and with their families 
were on their way to the East.” 


But Mr. Morris, confident that there was no real danger of 
such an issue, and knowing that no better remedy for the 
panic could be devised than evidence of his own assurance of 
safety, set carpenters and painters at work on his house. 
He wrote: 


“Arrived at Canandaigua, they found that I was painting my house and 
making improvements, and believing that I possessed better information 
than they did, their fears became quieted and they retraced their steps 
back to their habitations. After the defeat of the hostile Indians those of 
the Six Nations became completely cowed, and from that time all ap- 
prehension of war with them vanished.” 


The treaty was signed, and the picturesque, noisy and 
sometimes contentious assemblage that had absorbed the 
attention of the little settlement dispersed by the trails 
leading out through the forest in various directions. 

Not only was the young man, the scattered fragments of 
whose life story we are trying to gather, an educated and 
cultured gentleman, a well-esteemed lawyer, a skilled woods- 
man, respected by the Indians and possessing the knowledge 
and tact that qualified him to meet their most wily sachems 
in council, but he was recognized among the white men who 
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were then beginning the development of the natural resources 
of Western New York as one qualified by birth, education, 
and ability to lead in many representative capacities. 

A list preserved in the archives of the Ontario County 
Historical Society, of the militia officers appointed for On- 
tario County in March, 1792, the first year after young 
Morris’s coming, shows that he held the office of captain of a 
troop of cavalry, in a regiment of which Othniel Taylor was 
the lieutenant-colonel, and in which Nathaniel Gorham, Jr., 
was the captain of artillery. He was one of the original 
trustees of Canandaigua Academy upon its incorporation in 
Wiehe 

That he was one of the wealthiest residents of the settle- 
ment is shown by the valuation of assessment made by 
Dudley Saltonstall, Wm. Shepard and Abner Barlow in 1802, 
on which to levy a tax for the support of divine worship. 
In this document, he is listed as having an income of $4,870, 
the highest of all, and as paying a tax for the pious purpose 
mentioned of $48.70. This was at a time when the Con- 
gregational society was the only religious organization in 
Canandaigua, and ten years before a church building was 
erected there. 

In April, 1793, Thomas Morris, barely twenty-one years 
of age, was elected a member of the State Assembly from the 
County of Ontario, then embracing all of the western part of 
the State, and he held the office for three successive years. 
In 1796, he was elected a member of the State Senate for 
four years, and in 1800, was re-elected to that office, but on 
being chosen a year later as a Member of Congress from this 
district, he resigned his seat at Albany to go to the National 
Capital, where he served as a member of the Seventh Con- 
gress, from December 2, 1801, to March 13, 1803, when he 
was succeeded by Oliver Phelps. 

While he was a member of the State Senate, Mr. Morris 
was chosen by the Assembly as one of the four members of 
the Council of Appointment, which, acting with the Governor, 
who had only a casting vote in case of a tie, made appoint- 
ments to public office throughout the state. This was a 
position of the largest responsibility, the popular branch of 
the Legislature thus indirectly possessing powers which, 
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fresh from the tyranny of the Colonial executives, the people 
feared to entrust to a governor. 

His one term in Congress concluded the public service of | 
Thomas Morris. In 1804, involved with his father in fin- 
ancial reverses on account of land speculation, he gave up 
his residence in Canandaigua and returning to New York 
engaged there in the practice of his profession. He was for a 
number of years United States Marshal for the Eastern 
district of the state, an office from which he retired in 1841. 
Later he took a clerkship in the United States custom house 
in New York city, a position which he continued to hold 
until his death on March 12, 1849, aged seventy-eight years. 


Mr. Morris kept bachelor’s hall in the beautiful house 
which, soon after settling in Canandaigua, he erected on a lot 
on the west side of its Main Street, until May 28, 1799, 
when he was united in marriage to Sally, daughter of Col. 
John Kane, of Schenectady. But he had a French cook, and 
when, in the summer of 1797, three foreign gentlemen, one 
of whom proved to be Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans (after- 
wards King of France), called upon him, he received them 
with abundant hospitality, supplied their want of clothing, 
feasted them to the king’s taste, fished with them in the lake, 
and mounting them on fresh horses escorted them to the 
falls of the Genesee where the city of Rochester is now lo- 
cated, then a perfect wilderness. 

Mr. Morris met Miss Kane, while in Albany as a member 
of the Legislature, and following his marriage in 1799, spent 
the greater part of the summer with his bride, who was about 
twenty years of age, at the famous Livingston Manor on the 
North River. But in the month of September, he set out 
with her for his home in Canandaigua. We are told that 
they made the journey as far as Utica in a carriage drawn by 
two fine horses, but from there proceeded on horseback. The 
incidents of that journey, which Mrs. Morris recalled with 
delightful spirit in reminiscences written in her old age, were 
full of interest. After four days’ journey through the dense 
forests they arrived at last at Canandaigua and stopped, at 
twilight, at their own gate. The house was lighted for the 
occasion and the servants all agog to see the “new lady.” 
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She relates that when the next morning she looked about 
her new home she found the house handsome and well fur- 
nished, but everything outside looked new and unfinished. 
The front yard was newly graded and bare, and the back 
yard was full of stumps, but in the rear of that was a really 
fine vegetable garden and the most delicious peaches she had 
ever eaten. It was all very new and strange to the young 
bride and not unlikely she was thoroughly homesick, but 
when she was introduced to her husband’s excellent library, 
she writes that all her visions were restored. The following 
winter, December, 1799, it appears that she went back with 
her husband to Albany for the legislative session, and she re- 
lates that it was as they were crossing Cayuga Lake on the 
ice that they met a party coming this way. “‘What’s the 
news?” Mr. Morris inquired: “Washington is dead!” was the 
response. 

Mrs. Morris remained in Canandaigua only five years, but | 
they were five years of wonderful growth and development 
for the place. When she came, “the first respectable in- 
habitants were just beginning to build themselves good and 
handsome houses, but their first log huts were still standing,” 
and when, she writes, she walked out among them, every- 
body would apologize for the newness and roughness of the 
place and talk of the improvements of next year. The society 
was good—many educated, sensible men and amiable women, 
among them, and she says, she became so attached to the 
place and the people that her residence there always after- 
wards appeared to her to have been the largest and most 
important part of her life. In these five years a turnpike 
road had been made from Albany to Canandaigua, and a 
bridge of planks a mile long had been built across Cayuga 
Lake. 

The Morris home, to quote again, 


“became in time a beautiful place; the soil and climate were very favorable 
to fruit. Mr. Morris had a first rate European gardener and from his 
garden the finest grafted fruit was liberally supplied to whoever would 
take the trouble to cultivate it; in consequence the whole country became 
full of fine fruit, peaches in particular.” 


The interesting letters, in which these reminiscences are 
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related, tell of the abounding hospitality which Mr. Morris 
and his wife extended to strangers. Brant, the grave but 
courteous Mohawk chief; the tall, distinguished Farmer’s 
Brother; the eloquent, but often drunken, Red Jacket; 
Jemima Wilkinson, the illiterate prophetess from Lake 
Keuka; Prince Ruspoli, grand master of the Knights of 
Malta; Lord Selkirk, and many other persons of distinction, 
were their guests, as they visited the Phelps and Gorham 
region in the course of travel, or for the transaction of busi- 
ness in its courts or at its famous land office. 

When Mrs. Morris, who had loyally supported her husband 
in his service to the community, went with him to Phil- 
adelphia for her first visit to his distinguished father, Robert 
Morris, they found the latter in the Walnut Street Prison, 
where he was then confined for debt and where, in company 
with her mother-in-law, Mrs. Morris, she dined with him 
every day, storm or shine, during the winter. Finally in 
1804, she settled with her husband in New York, where she 
survived him something over four years, dying on December 
17, 1853, aged seventy-five years. Mr. and Mrs. Morris had 
eleven children, including five sons, but so far as I have been 
able to learn, no one of them ever returned to the town where 
their father spent a dozen years of his young manhood and 
where some of them were doubtless born, and his male line is 
now extinct. None of the family bears the name of Morris. 

An interesting relic of the Morris house of which these 
lively reminiscences were written is to be found in the His- 
torical Building at Canandaigua, where in the old-fashioned 
bed room, the door, window frames and the mantel are 
those which were taken from one of the chambers of the 
Morris house, presumably the guest chamber in which Louis 
Philippe and other famous visitors were given opportunity 
for the refreshment of sleep. When the house was demolished 
in 1900, the “trim” of this room went into possession of a 
well-known lady of the town, by whom it was later presented 
to the Historical Society for incorporation in its Museum 
Building. There it is to be hoped it may remain for the 
future, mute testimony to the good taste of the pioneer 
builders and to the hospitality of the young people of whose 
home it was a part, Thomas and Sally Kane Morris. 
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ANTON to Rochester, then and now. Eighteen thirty- 

eight and nineteen twenty-eight. Ninety years. This 

morning I left Canton at 8:36. I boarded a Pullman 
chair car, the porter took my overcoat and traveling bag, and 
I settled down for a comfortable ride to Syracuse. At Syra- 
cuse I crossed the station platform to another chair car and 
came through to Rochester without a stop, lunching en route. 
My time from Canton to Rochester was a few minutes in ex- 
cess of six hours. To-morrow I will journey with equal com- 
fort from Rochester to Canton. Twelve hours in all, Canton 
to Rochester and return. Presently the flying machine will 
reduce the time to minutes. In 1838, Elisha Risdon, of Hop- 
kinton, in St. Lawrence County, a town adjacent to Canton, 
journeyed from Hopkinton to Rochester and return, and was 
nine days en route, going and coming. It is my purpose this 
evening to tell something about that journey, and to recon- 
struct the trip as best I may, for fortunately Mr. Risdon left 
to us a diary, thereby doing us a great service. This diary 
covers the years from 1812 to 1849, with a few gaps. These 
gaps, strangely enough, can be filled with the extracts from a 
diary kept by one of his neighbors, Artemus Kent. But it is 
with the Risdon diary that we have to do this evening. 

First, a few words about Elisha Risdon. I am sure that to 
this gathering this evening it will be unnecessary for me to 
extol the quality of the early settlers of Northern New York. 
Peopled from New England, from Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont, principally, our part of New York State still retains 
the essential characteristics of our forebears. The New 
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England names still remain with us, the attributes of the men 
who made the nation are still to be found in the villages and 
on the farms of Northern New York. Of this advancing 
influx of New Englanders was Elisha Risdon. He came into 
the town of Hopkinton a young man in the first days of 
February, 1804, when the settlement was barely a year old. 
His diary began February 14, 1812, and continued to 1849, 
with the exception of the years 1816 to 1819, and from 1820 
to 1832. It is highly probable that the diary was continued 
through those years, since those were the years that Mr. 
Risdon was most active and most successful. If Mr. Risdon 
were not the Pepys of Northern New York, and that he was 
not, most assuredly, it is certainly fair to say that he was the 
Philip Hone, for, mutatis mutandis, he covered as fully the 
religious, social, political and economic life of his section as 
did the famous diarist of New York. To the historian 
of Northern New York the diary is invaluable. We get from 
it, for instance, facts and figures about the movement of 
troops back and forth between Sackett’s Harbor and Platts- 
burg during the War of 1812, we learn from it the price of 
commodities and of labor, the customs of the churches, facts 
of genealogy, everything that a keen observer would note, 
and noting, record. 

I cannot forbear to quote, not from the diary, for the pres- 
ent, but from a letter written by Mr. Risdon and preserved 
for us in the History of the Town of Hopkinton, by the late 
C. E. Sanford, of Potsdam, a bulky and exhaustive volume, 
which the writer, in his introduction, says was almost wholly 


founded on the Risdon diary. Said Mr. Risdon: 


“St. Lawrence county in 1805 was almost an unbroken wilderness, here 
and there an isolated settlement. The main roads leading from Plattsburg 
to the west passed through Chateaugay, Malone, Bangor, Moira, Chester- 
field (now Lawrence) into Stockholm, and so on to the few settlements in 
the west. (Meaning here Canton, Potsdam, Parishville and DeKalb, 
in St. Lawrence County). All our roads at that time were bad, almost 
impassable except in the winter, when the rivers and smaller streams, the 
swamps and water holes, were frozen over for there were no bridges or 
causeways. People in those days moving into this country with families 
and loaded teams were wholly dependent on a bridge of ice in crossing the 
streams.” 
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Mr. Risdon developed into a surveyor, and it is largely 
due to the nature of his calling that we owe the information 
revealed in his diary. But he was also a mighty hunter, a 
veritable Nimrod. He has left to us an exact census of the 
deer that he killed during his long life. The total reaches the 
astounding number of 579, during a period of 33 years. The 
largest number in any one year, I may note, was 50, in 1815, 
while the total in the next year, 1816, was 41. But we must 
remember that he was in a new and virgin country, and that 
deer and other animals were far more plentiful than horses or 
cows, and were, indeed, one of the chief sources of food. 

So we come down to the year 1838, the year of the journey 
to Rochester. In his diary for July 22, 1838, he notes: 
“Shall start in the morning on a visit to my relatives in On- 
tario and Livingston counties.”” This was not Mr. Risdon’s 
first journey to the westward. In 1809, he tells us in his 
diary, writing in 1812, he went to the Genesee Country and 
was gone a year. A brother had penetrated thus far into the 
wild West, and had located in or near Geneseo, and Elisha 
spent the year with him. Now thirty years later, the call of 
kindred was strong, and Mr. Risdon sets out on his journey 
to Rochester. But before we join him for the trip to the 
westward let meread (for it has nothing to do with the subject) 
his entry for October 19, 1834: 


“Showery, no one at meeting. Youth, like the butterfly, skips from object 
to object without being able to settle on anything. Eager for pleasure, 
seizes anything that has its appearance. Alas! how far are they from 
foreseeing. They will deplore with bitterness in the evening of life their 
misspent morning. Reuben Abbott did not rise till nine a.m.” 


On August 23, Mr. Risdon left his home for Rochester. 
He says that he took the stage for Ogdensburg, and at five 
o’clock went on board the steamboat “‘Oneida.”’ We know 
his route to Ogdensburg. The stage that he took was one of 
Jonathan Thompson’s stages, running between Plattsburg 
and Ogdensburg. Jonathan Thompson was one of the pio- 
neers of Northern New York.'Tradition says, and it is probably 
true, that he came into St. Lawrence and Franklin counties 
first on foot. Not a few of our later best citizens arrived in 
the same humble fashion. Thompson had been a soldier in 
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the War of 1812, and presumably had soldiered in those parts. 
In 1812 and up to 1815 there was no mail route between the 
two principal settlements of Northern New York. Thomp- 
son began the carrying of this mail on foot, precisely as did 
in 1804, Daniel Gould, the first mail carrier up the Black 
River Valley from Utica to Watertown, Brownsville and 
Sackett’s Harbor. Presently young Thompson was able 
to purchase a horse, and on horseback, reduce his traveling 
time to one round trip a week. Then came a two-horse 
wagon, and by 1836 the stage route was in a flourishing 
condition. There were approximately three hundred horses 
in use and in reserve, from fifteen to twenty professional 
drivers, and many coaches and wagons. But I do not find 
that the Concord coach, so-called, the later vehicle of the 
great West, was ever used in Northern New York. There is 
a picture of the stage leaving the old Jackman Tavern, in 
Canton, somewhere around the time of which we write, that 
shows a long four seated wagon, with a canopy top, with 
easy springs, and sides ready to be let down when the rains 
came. It is drawn by four horses. 

So in Jonathan Thompson’s stage, Mr. Risdon started 
upon his journey. The distance from Hopkinton to Ogdens- 
burg, via the stage route, was fifty-seven miles. No local 
time-table of the stages is extant. We know only that the 
west bound stages left Plattsburg at nine a.m., and Malone 
early the next morning. Its time of arrival at Hopkinton 
was probably around seven a.m. But we do know the stage 
route. 

From Hopkinton to Parishville, nine miles, it was over 
the old St. Lawrence Turnpike, one of the historic roads of 
the North Country. This Turnpike, running across the 
southern part of St. Lawrence County, from Carthage to 
Malone, was built in 1810 and the two years following by an 
incorporated company made up of the great landowners of 
the Section, LeRay de Chaumont, Daniel McCormick, 
David A. Ogden, David Parish, Hezekiah B. Pierrepont, 
Joshua Waddington, Richard Harrison, Michael Hogan, 
Philip Kearney, David M. Clarkson, Nicholas Low, and 
others. It was planned as a measure of safety. War with 
England was imminent, and it was feared that hostile in- 
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cursions from across the St. Lawrence River might interfere 
with traffic along the roads nearer the frontier. So across 
what was then an almost unbroken wilderness the St. Law- 
rence Turnpike was built, up hill and down dale, and it can 
be followed to-day, in some places a road and that is all, in 
some places improved, but all along its length showing traces 
of its historic importance. From Parishville through Pots- 
dam and Canton to Ogdensburg the stage travelled over the 
Parishville Turnpike, so called, built or rather improved, by 
the Parish family between Ogdensburg and Parishville in 
order that travel between the Parish mansion at Ogdensburg 
and their immense land holdings at Parishville might be the 
more easily accomplished. It is entirely possible that on 
this trip Mr. Risdon’s stage met the Parish coach and four, 
with outriders and a bugler, on its way from the Parish 
mansion in Ogdensburg to the Parish hunting lodge in 
Parishville, for the Parish family lived in state and might 
properly be designated as one of our county families. The 
Parishes had wide interests in Northern New York. At 
Rossie the Parish iron mines were considered to be of such 
promise industrially that in 1817, when President Monroe 
made his journey through Northern New York, his route was 
planned that he might visit them. Mr. Risdon was in Og- 
densburg in time to board the steamboat Oneida at five p.m. 

We of this latter day have some difficulty in realizing the 
important part the lake and river traffic played in the trans- 
portation development of New York State. When Mr. 
Risdon made this journey there were no railroads west of 
Syracuse. There were some twelve sailings a week from 
Oswego, for lake and St. Lawrence River points, and Hough 
lists some fifteen or twenty steamboats in regular passenger 
and freight service. Indeed, a favorite means of reaching 
Buffalo from Albany and New York was to go from Utica to 
Cape Vincent by stage, and the rest of the way by the lake, 
thus substituting one day by stage and several days by water 
for a long and tiring stage ride. Mr. Risdon, indeed, could 
have made his whole trip by stage, for the Buckley and 
Merriam stages could have carried him from Ogdensburg to 
Watertown, the stages of the same company from Watertown 
to Syracuse, and other stage lines from Syracuse to Ro- 
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chester, for in 1838 New York State was a network of stage 
routes, all of which are listed in the guide-books of the day. 
But the trip by water promised more comfort and more 
variety and I think we are safe in concluding that such were 
the governing motives in his decision. 

The Oneida was a boat of 227 tons burden, and had been 
built at Oswego in 1836. Some time subsequent to 1845 she 
was lost on Lake Erie, but in 1838 she was in the regular 
passenger service from Ogdensburg to Niagara. Departure 
from Ogdensburg was on August 23. All of the 24th was 
passed en route. Brockville, Morristown, French Creek, 
now Clayton, Alexandria, now Alexandria Bay, Cape Vin- 
cent, Sackett’s Harbor, and Kingston were ports of call, and 
early on the morning of the 25th Mr. Risdon reached Ro- 
chester. His diary does not say, but it is quite probable that 
the Oneida did, as we know the steamer “United States” did, 
come up the Genesee River to the forgotten port of Carthage. 
Of the steamer United States more later. Of Carthage, all 
traces of which have long disappeared, and of which the 
present generation never heard, it may not be amiss, es- 
pecially as we are trying to see the trip through Mr. Risdon’s 
eyes, to quote from Davison’s ‘Travelers’ Guide through 
the Middle and Northern States and the Province of Can- 
ada,” published at Saratoga Springs in 1834. Says Davison: 


“Carthage, two miles from Rochester, down the Genesee River. This 
village derived its consequence from an elegant bridge, which during its 
existence, formed the most eligible route to the Western part of the State. 
The bridge was erected across the river just below the basin of the Falls, 
which are seventy feet. It consisted of a single arch, whose chord measured 
three hundred feet. The distance from the centre of the river was two 
hundred fifty feet. This stupendous fabric stood a short time after its 
construction, and at length fell under the pressure of its own weight. One 
of the abutments is still standing; and from its situation visitants may Judge 
of the former position of the bridge, and the almost impious presumption 
of man in attempting to overcome height, space, gravity and the resistless 
fury of the elements. Vessels from the lake, five miles distant, ascend up 
the river to these falls, where they are laden and unladen by means of an 
inclined plane—the descending weight being made to raise a lighter one by 
its superior gravity.” 


Doubtless the wonders of Carthage, fallen though some of 
them were, engaged the interest of Mr. Risdon, but presently 
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he boarded the cars (his first ride on a railroad) of the Ro- 
chester Railroad for the city. From Rochester, without de- 
lay, he took the stage for Geneseo. This stage line is listed in 
Disturnell’s ““New Travellers’ Guide through New York 
State,” published in 1845. Henrietta, East Rush, West 
Rush, Avon Springs and then Geneseo are the stage stops 
listed and the distance is thirty miles. Avon Springs must 
have interested Mr. Risdon as the stage passed through, and 
it is probable that there were passengers on board for what 
was then one of the foremost summer resorts, and (obsolete 
term) watering-places, of the state. Indeed, he may have 
mentally compared Avon with a watering-place in his own 
county then equally famous, the Massena Springs, which in 
the thirties and forties and fifties drew visitors from as far 
west as Milwaukee, and from Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa. 
Both as summer resorts have disappeared. At five o’clock in 
the afternoon, Mr. Risdon tells us, he reached Geneseo. His 
brother lived five miles away, at Livonia. He walked part 
of the way and rode in a wagon part of the way, and reached 
his destination at sunsetting. He had been three days en 
route, by stage and steamboat, on foot, and with a friendly 
driver. 

With Mr. Risdon’s visit to his brother we are not now 
concerned. On September 3, he set out for home. Leaving 
Livonia early in the morning his brother Pratt brought him 
to Rochester. Here, he says, he spent from noon to sunset in 
viewing the city. Davison’s Guide, already quoted, tells us 
some of the things that he saw, or learned of, all of them of 
contemporary importance. Two valuable institutions, the 
Franklin Institute and the Athenaeum, and the principal 
public houses, the Rochester House, the Clinton House, the 
Eagle Tavern, the Mansion House, the Arcade House and 
the Monroe House were among them. Mr. Risdon undoubt- 
edly gave more than a passing glance to the fifteen flouring 
mills, containing sixty-three run of stone, capable of manu- 
facturing more than three thousand barrels of flour and con- 
suming more than fifteen thousand bushels of wheat every 
twenty-four hours. Some of these mills, says Davison, are 
on a scale of magnitude perhaps not equaled in the world. 
But surely this traveler from Northern New York, viewing 
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Rochester for a second time in thirty years, would be led by 
his lively interest in things around him, to the Arcade, 
erected in 1829. The Arcade was one hundred feet in front, 
one hundred thirty-five feet in depth, and four stories high. 
It had six stores in front, with a large opening for a passage 
to the Arcade, where the post-office, Athenaeum, Arcade 
House and a variety of offices were located. From the centre 
there rose an observatory in the form of a Chinese pagoda, 
which overlooked the surrounding country, even to the lake 
in clear weather. Rochester had been incorporated as a city 
in 1834, and from a reading of the diary, it seems probable 
that this is the only city that Mr. Risdon ever visited. As to 
the Arcade, an arcade was erected in the city of Watertown 
at a time only a few years later, that was one of the wonders 
of the world at the time it was built, and it is still in existence 
and in highly respectable use. 

At sunset his journey home was resumed. He went aboard 
a canal-boat for Syracuse. Mr. Risdon had an inquiring 
mind as shown by his diary, and it is quite in character for 
him to wish to travel by this new means of transportation— 
new to him—for there was no canal when he first visited the 
Genesee Country. 

All that night, all the next day, all night again, and all the 
third day until four p.m. were spent on this stage of the jour- 
ney. The time consumed was forty-five hours, which seems 
to be slow going, even for the canal. It works out at about 
two miles per hour, but this is not impossible. The maximum 
speed allowed for boats was four miles per hour, any greater 
speed resulting in a backwash that was disastrous to the 
canal banks. Moreover, the greater speed was possible only 
to the fleet packet-boats, journeying without interrupton or 
hindrance. Traffic on the canal at this time, some fifteen 
years after ‘“Clinton’s Big Ditch,” had been opened, was 
enormous, and much time must have been spent in meeting 
and passing boats. Davison’s Guide, speaking of a time 
somewhat earlier, says that the time from Schenectady to 
Lockport was, for the packet-boats, four days. At any rate, 
the journey gave to him time for contemplation and reflec- 
tion. It also gave to him a near view of the great movement 
that was then setting into the westward, a movement, that 
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before it was finished, settled the great West, changed the 
destinies of cities, built and destroyed settlements, and gave 
to New York City and to Buffalo the impetus that has made 
them commercial and industrial leaders among the cities of 
our country. This movement is well described in the novel, 
“VandeMark’s Folly,” by the late Herbert Quick. 

Let us reconstruct this journey of Mr. Risdon’s on the 
Erie Canal. It is probable that he took passage on one of 
the boats of the Erie Canal Navigation Company. It must 
be remembered that this was before the days of the railroad 
between Syracuse and Rochester. The connection was, in- 
deed, then building, but the track had only reached Auburn, 
and the stage and the canal-boat were the only meansof public 
transportation west of that point. The Travelers’ Guide 
describes the canal-boat as a very pleasant, cheap and ex- 
peditious mode of traveling, where one has regular meals, 
pretty quiet rest after a little experience, say of the first 
night, and finds the time pleasantly employed in conversation 
and the variety of incidents, new topics, stories and the con- 
stantly changing scenery. The bustle of new comers and 
departing passengers, with all the greetings and adieus, help 
to diversify the scene. What kind of a boat was it that Mr. 
Risdon journeyed on? Alvin Harlow, in his “Old Towpath 
Days,” gives us the best description that I have been able to 
find. The packet-boats, he says, resemble a small Noah’s 
Ark, a houseboat whose only deck was on the roof. Those 
used in the East were all of a similar design. Right in the 
bow, carefully cut off from the rest of the boat, was a tiny 
cuddy for the crew. Next back of this came the ladies’ 
dressing room and cabin, sometimes a separate cabin, some- 
times cut off from the main cabin only by ared curtain. Next 
was the main cabin, thirty-six to forty-five feet long, which 
was saloon and dining room by day and men’s dormitory by 
night. Back of this was the bar, and finally, at the very 
stern, was the kitchen, almost always presided over by a 
negro cook, who was usually the bartender also. The other 
members of the crew were the captain, two drivers, and two 
steersmen, one each for the night and day trick. At nine 
o’clock in the evening two or three members of the crew be- 
gan carrying the adjustable berths, sheets, pillows, curtains 
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and so forth into the main cabin, and the passengers must go 
out on the upper deck, or huddle themselves in the center 
of the room while the berths were made up. Each berth was 
a narrow wooden or metal frame with a strip of canvas 
fastened over it. It was held in position at one side by two 
projecting iron rods which fitted into two holes in the wall 
of the cabin, and on the other or front side by two ropes 
attached to the edge of the frame and suspended from hooks 
in the ceiling. There were at least three beds in a tier, one 
above another—sometimes four; and all fastened to the same 
rope. The tiers were set as closely together as possible all 
around the cabin which thus furnished beds for from thirty- 
six to forty-two people. But the boats were frequently over- 
crowded, seventy-five and even a hundred or more people 
being jammed into a single cabin. Mrs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who viewed her trip on the Erie Canal with somewhat 
of a jaundiced eye, says that the berths were but a foot wide, 
and Charles Dickens, one of the most distinguished travelers 
the canal ever had, backs her up by saying that when he 
went below at ten o’clock he found suspended on either side 
of the cabin three long tiers of hanging book shelves designed 
apparently for volumes of the small octavo size. He says: 


“Looking with greater attention at these contrivances, (wondering to find 
such literary preparation in such a place) I descried on each shelf a sort 
of microscopic sheet and blanket; then I began dimly to comprehend that 
the passengers were the library and that they were to be arranged edgewise 
on these shelves till morning.” 


The mattress was a thin, flat, lumpy pad of straw wrapped 
in a blue canvas, and this was used on the best packets. 
On some lines it would seem that the formality of a mattress 
was omitted. 

Having mentioned Philip Hone, it may not be amiss to 
quote from his diary, written in 1835, three years before Mr. 
Risdon made his journey. Says Mayor Hone: 


“The boat was not crowded, the weather was cool and pleasant, the ac- 
commodations good, the Captain polite, our fellow-passengers well-be- 
haved (note that touch), and altogether I do not remember to have ever 
had so pleasant a ride on the canal. My hammock, to be sure, was rather 
narrow and not very soft and my neighbor was packed close upon my 
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stomach, but I slept sound as a ploughman and did not wake until tapped 
on the shoulder by the boy and told to clear out.” But in 1847 he wrote: 
“This canal travelling is pleasant enough by day-time, but the sleeping is 
awful. The sleepers are packed away on narrow shelves, fastened to the 
side of the boat, like dead pigs in a Cincinnati pork warehouse. We go to 
bed at 9 o’clock and get up when we are told.” 


The business of transportation was of course in its most 
primitive state, and it is not to be expected that Mr. Risdon 
was then able to buy his berth ticket and be sure of a place to 
sleep—indeed, not always did the Captain know how many 
berths he had. How then, did Mr. Risdon get his sleeping 
place. Berths were distributed by precedence as the names 
were placed on the way-bill. As each name was sung out by 
the Captain, the individual doffed boots, coat and vest, and 
hoisted himself into his allotted place. I may diverge here to 
say that on some of the Pennsylvania lines berths were drawn 
by lot, a custom that must have added the excitement of a 
game of chance to the other pleasures of the trip. 

Mr. Risdon thus spent two nights on the canal. On aris- 
ing the first morning he found that the washing accommo- 
dations left much to be desired, at least from a modern point 
of view. There was a tin ladle chained to the deck, with 
which every gentleman, who thought it necessary to cleanse 
himself, fished water out of the canal and poured it into a tin 
basin, likewise fastened to its place. And hanging up before 
a little looking glass in the bar, was a public comb and brush. 

But not all of Mr. Risdon’s time was taken with sleeping. 
He was a keen observer—the engineering features of the 
canal, greatest of the works of its time, as well as the develop- 
ment of settlement along its banks, must have interested 
him. Leaving as he did at sunset, he may not have seen 
much of, nay, could not have seen much, of the engineering 
work at Fullom’s Basin, where for two miles the canal passed 
along the great embankment at an average height of about 
70 feet, giving not only the novelty of a passage at so great a 
height, but affording an embracing view of the surrounding 
country. It is probable that he did see the Montezuma 
marshes, the passage of which gave the canal builders great 
trouble, and interested the engineering ability of the time. 
And here I may say that Northern New York contributed to 
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this engineering ability, for Benjamin Wright, developed by 
the canal into an engineer of national reputation, was the 
young surveyor who ran the lines for Macomb’s Great 
Purchase, embracing Franklin, St. Lawrence and Jefferson 
Counties, together with parts of Oswego and Lewis Counties. 
A native of Connecticut and a resident later of Rome, all of 
Mr. Wright’s earlier years were spent in the then trackless 
wilds of the St. Lawrence Valley. 

For three miles over these marshes a long bridge served 
for the tow-path, and the prospect here showed only a 
dreary, desolate and stagnant appearance. Just beyond the 
marshes the canal reached a point long disappeared from the 
maps. This was Lake Port, the dividing line between the 
eastern and western divisions of the canal. Approaching 
Syracuse the salt works, then belonging to the state, must 
have received the attention of the passengers. Just west of 
the village was a plain of some three hundred acres, covered 
with vats for the manufacture of salt by means of solar 
evaporation. Mr. Risdon made no long tarrying at Syracuse. 
He arrived at four p.m., and left immediately on a canal- 
boat for Oswego, one of a line running between Utica and the 
port on the lake. Oswego was reached at noon the next day, 
and he therefore had about six hours to wait before his 
steamboat left for Ogdensburg. Here again he made but a 
fair passage, so far as time is concerned. Davison’s Guide 
lists the distance as thirty-eight miles, and the time Mr. Ris- 
don consumed was about twenty hours. He says but little 
about Oswego, but he probably visited the forts, erected 
during the French war and besieged by General Montcalm, 
in 1756, and also one built during the Revolution. He also 
saw the new government pier, recently built by the United 
States Government, at a cost of two hundred thousand 
dollars, and rightly held to be a great aid to navigation. 

At six p.m. he went on board the new steamer United 
States for the trip to Ogdensburg. 

This vessel, the United States, deserves and will receive 
more than passing mention. In the first place, for size and 
accommodation the United States far surpassed any boat 
that had so far been run by Americans on the lake. She was 
one hundred forty-two feet long and cost fifty-six thousand 
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dollars. She was owned by the Ontario and St. Lawrence 
Steamboat Company, the stockholders living largely in 
Oswego and in Watertown. In the rooms of the Jefferson 
County Historical Society, in Watertown, are two pictures 
of this boat. One is an oil painting by an unknown artist. 
It presents a boat of a singularly squat and stubbed appear- 
ance, with three decks and five passengers thereon, enjoying 
a trip by water. The house flag is apparently a white star 
on a black field. The other picture shown in an advertising 
poster, which, as illustrative of the time, I quote in full, the 
more readily, as this poster probably had its psychological 
effect on Mr. Risdon: It reads: 


“Lake Ontario, 1834. The comfortable, regular, safe and fast-going 
Steam-Boat United States, Captain R. J. VandeWater, Four Hundred 
Tons Burthen, Propelled by Two best low pressure engines of one hundred 
twenty horse power. Ladies’ Cabin entirely of state rooms, Gentlemen’s 
Cabins choice of staterooms or berths. Promenade whole length. This 
beautiful vessel, having never failed to perform her advertised trips during 
two seasons running, may be expected with all reasonable certainty to de- 
part from the several ports as follows:” (and then follows a time table). 


The restrained note of this advertisement, “‘with all reason- 
able certainty” recalls to my mind an advertisement of a 
circus that I found not long ago in a copy of the St. Lawrence 
Republican, published in the early forties in St. Lawrence 
County, and in which attention is directed to the “almost 
incredible elephant.” 

Mr. Risdon must have been a passenger on one of the last 
trips that the United States made to Ogdensburg, for in the 
Fall of that year the vessel became obnoxious to the Can- 
adians because of the use made of her in the affair at the wind- 
mill, below Prescott, during the events of the Patriot War of 
1837, at which time she brought militant young Americans 
to swell the army of invasion that proposed to free Canada 
from the yoke of England. Thereafter she was run upon the 
lake alone, and in 1843 she was broken up and disappeared 
from view. : 

Touching at French Creek, now Clayton, at Alexandria, 
at Brockville and at Morristown, Mr. Risdon reached Og- 
densburg at noon on September 7. Here he was so fortunate 
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as to find a friend with a horse and wagon about setting out 
for Canton, so with this friend, Mr. Hunt, he rode to Canton, 
retracing his journey along the Parishville Turnpike. He 
spent the night at Canton, [ hope at the Indian Queen, kept 
by S. Hickcock, and advertised as the regular stop for stage 
passengers. The next morning early, for the stage left Og- 
densburg on its eastward trip at four a.m., he took one of 
Thompson’s stages for the last lap of his journey. He passed 
again through Potsdam and Parishville, and at two o’clock 
in the afternoon reached Hopkinton. He had been absent 
sixteen days, of which nine were spent en route, and he 
carefully informs us that his total expense was nineteen 
dollars. The next day was Sunday and he informs us in his 
diary that he was too tired to go to meeting. Thus we ob- 
serve that circumstances alter cases, and that Reuben Ab- 
bott, who did not rise until nine a.m., had not perhaps the 
justification of fatigue from a long journey for staying in bed. 


ROSSITER JOHNSON, LL.D. 


The Grandest Playground 
in the World 


By RosstTER Jounson, LL.D. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Few persons know how to be old. Ina letter to Julia Ward 
Howe on her seventieth birthday, May 27, 1889, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote: “To be seventy years young is sometimes far more cheerful and 
hopeful than to be forty years old.”’ Another has said: “To know how to 
grow old is the master-work of wisdom, and one of the most difficult chap- 
ters in the great art of living.” 

Rossiter Johnson comes to us as the apostle of youth, towering in the 
confidence of boyhood. The creator of Phaeton Rogers can never grow 
old, no matter what the calendar says. With Monkey Roe he still ties kites 
‘to the Baptist church steeple, clings to the rope of Red Rover Three with 
Phaeton, and cheers with delight when Cataract Eight is washed. Here he 
is, in “The Grandest Playground in the World,” filled with joys and buoy- 
ancy. Here, with genuine heart interest, a genial, lovable personality 
reveals itself. 

By his gentle enchantment this dreamer of dreams opens magic case- 
ments, as did the wizard to the northern king, and through the window we 
behold life at the Spring and forget the drear December of our days: 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven!”’ 


Rossiter Johnson has done our entire city a service because he has 
brushed aside the smoke and dust and given us a glimpse of a very dear 
Rochester. Under his poetic touch the old town becomes idealized, the 
city of heart’s desire, guarded on every hand, walled by the flowers. 


in his first published novel designated Rochester as 
“the Enchanted City.” Perhaps the enchantment was 
partly due, for him, to the fact that on his wedding journey 
he stood with his bride in a diminutive pagoda at Falls Field 
and by moonlight saw the historic Upper Falls of the Genesee. 


(Os most eminent man of letters, now dean of the guild, 
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But no Rochester boy of my day, who has spent much of 
his life elsewhere, and has a good memory, needs to open that 
book to be reminded of Rochester’s peculiar charm. The city 
is rich and prosperous now—may she ever continue so!—then 
she was comparatively poor; but some of us think the Eng- 
lish poet who so longed for, but seldom caught, “the light that 
never was on sea or land,” might have seen it frequently 
when the shadows of the summer clouds were passing over 
our city or resting in dreamy stillness on the face of Ontario. 

One day when I sat in Central Park, my business harness 
thrown aside, I looked at a group of children in the play- 
ground, and my mind wandered back to the scenes and com- 
panions of my boyhood. Then it seemed to me that in all the 
wide world no boys could have quite so grand a playground as 
ours. The idea so strongly impressed me that when I re- 
turned to my desk I wrote the argument and the description. 
Let me have the privilege of reading it to you. 

I know that in Central Park the small boys have their 
merry-go-arounds, and their older brothers have a beautiful 
ball-ground and tennis-courts, surrounded by everything 
lovely that the landscape artist can produce, while music 
from the band-stand floats across the lawns and through the 
trees. I know that the boys of Switzerland have the Alps, 
“the palaces of Nature,” always impressive in sunlight or in 
shadow, always inviting to adventurous climbing and culti- 
vation of manly courage. I know that the boys of Lapland 
hear “‘the sledges with the bells, silver bells,” half the year, 
and enjoy such coasting as we never dream of. I know that the 
boys of the South-Sea islands disport themselves in the warm 
surf, and can stand on an old barrel stave and slide down the 
slope of the decuman; or chase a monkey up a tree and throw 
stones at him till he answers with a bombardment of cocoa- 
nuts. I know that many of the boys of England play on 
historic ground, amid inspiring memorials of heroism and 
romance—roll their hoops and their marbles in the streets of 
Stratford, following my-leader through the shadows of Stone- 
henge, climb the peaks of Derbyshire, fight mimic battles and 
offer princely prizes for a hypothetical horse on Bosworth 
Field, or hide behind the monument that marks the spot 
where Harold was slain. 
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None of these privileges were ours—no mountains, no 
rolling surf, no municipal music, no historic associations, no 
landscape gardening (thank fortune!)—and only a com- 
paratively short winter. But we had such a variety of de- 
lights as was not known to any of those boys. The city was 
small at that time, its population was about 50,000, and it 
bore marks of arrested growth. But it spanned a beautiful 
river, and in its centre there was a high, perpendicular cat- 
aract, while a mile and a half below were two other falls; 
after which the stream pursued its way, unruffled, between 
high banks, until it was lost in Lake Ontario. Nobody knows 
what length of time was required for the river to cut its gorge 
through the solid sandstone and limestone. Geologists say 
from seventy to a hundred centuries. Until it arrived within 
a few feet of its present channel, it moved in a series of sig- 
moid curves from the upper to the lower falls. Then it re- 
solved on straightening its course, and cut a channel that is 
like a bow-string to those curves. This left on each side two 
flats or intervales in the shape of a half moon, and opposite 
each the bank was steep—almost perpendicular. 

Across the first of these flats the tail-races of a dozen flour- 
ing mills went bubbling and foaming and gurgling to “join 
the brimming river,” as if the bright waters were glad to es- 
cape from the dark flumes and the toiling wheels and dance 
in the sunlight once more. When I was a very little fellow I 
went there alone one day to do my first fishing. As I looked 
at those lively streams it seemed to me that the fish there 
must be much cleaner than those in the deeper and darker 
waters of the river. There I cast my line, but I caught no- 
thing, and lost all the tackle. The moral of that is, it is not 
always fortunate for one’s lines to be cast in pleasant places. 

The next flat was on the east side of the river, and we con- 
sidered that it belonged to the Dublin boys—so did they, 
very emphatically. We did not care much about it, except 
that, as young archaeologists, we wished we knew what pre- 
historic race of Rochesterians constructed those quadrilateral 
excavations, lined them with stone walls, and then did no 
more. Perhaps they were frightened away by that man with 
a gun who is shooting a bear in O’Reilly’s “Sketches of Ro- 
chester.” Those excavations were near the north end of the 
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Dublin Flat, and never were explained. I conjecture that 
they were vats for a tannery that never was built. 


The third flat, the most beautiful of all, was ours, on the 
west side. This bore several successive names, according to 
the owner. Once Draper’s; in our day, Lucas’s. Down from 
some undiscovered springs came a babbling brook, never dry, 
which ran under State Street, turned the wheels of Cawthra’s 
woolen mill, and then in a pretty valley, parallel with the 
river, ran to the flat, crossed it, and ended in the river. At 
the top of its eastern bank was a sheer precipice of perhaps 
eighty feet—a wall of limestone, which the river had shaved 
down as with a knife. Here swallows were continually skim- 
ming past, and sometimes a boy, not a member of the Audu- 
bon Society, stood perilously near the edge and tried to 
strike them down with a switch or a bush. Perhaps those 
boys were training unconsciously for future ball play; but I 
never knew one that got on to the “curves” of those swallows. 


Just south of this precipice the bank, though very steep, 
could be scaled, and the boys liked to descend it, because 
there was the best place for swimming. The clean rock bed 
of the river there had a large rectangular hollow, as if meant 
for the bathtub of the Cardiff Giant, and across it the current 
ran with a braided surface. Two paths led down to this, 
ever remembered by all the boys, and described in rhyme by 
one of them. With your permission, I will read those rhymes: 
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In days agone, where rocky cliffs 
Rise far above the river’s vale, 

There was a path of doubts and ifs— 
We called it then the Indian Trail. 


In ragged line, from top to base, 
O’er shelving crag and slippery shale, 
By brush and brier and jumping-place, 
Wound up and down the Indian Trail. 


No girl, though nimble as a fawn, 
No small-boy cautious as a snail, 

No dog, no mule, no man of brawn, 
Could safely tread that Indian Trail. 
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Beyond the age of childish toy, 
Before the age of gun and sail, 
The fearless and elastic boy 
Alone could use the Indian Trail. 


Twas like a great commencement day, 
Like change from little fish to whale, 

From tearful March to smiling May, 
When first you climbed the Indian Trail. 


I’ve threaded many a devious maze, 
And Alpine path without a rail, 
Yet never felt such tipsy craze 
As touched me on the Indian Trail. 


*Twas easy by the White Man’s Path 
For all the lofty cliff to scale; 

But boys returned from river bath 
Preferred to take the Indian Trail. 


Our younger brothers, who'd insist 
Upon their rights of taggle-tail, 
Were shaken off and never missed 
When once we reached the Indian Trail. 


And those who plundered orchard crop 
Regarded not the owner’s hail, 

But left him puzzled at the top, 
While they went down the Indian Trail. 


All this was years and years ago— 

To count them now would not avail— 
And every noble tree is low 

That shadowed then the Indian Trail. 


The beetling cliff—ah, what a sin!— 
Is full of vaults for beer and ale; 

The rocks are stained like toper’s chin, 
Where flourished once our Indian Trail. 


They’ve stripped off every bush and flower, 
From Vincent to Deep Hollow dale; 

The charm is sunk, the memory sour— 
There is no more an Indian Trail. 
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Far driven from our hunting-ground 
On breezy hill and billowy swale, 
Some wander still, but some have found 


The skyward end of Indian Trail. 


Dear boys! it takes away my breath, 
To think how youth and genius fail. 

Those grim pursuers, Time and Death, 
Are baffled by no Indian Trail. 


Life lends such comfort as it hath, 
But labor wears and custom stales; 

I plod all day the White Man’s Path, 
And dream at night of Indian Trails. 


The owner of the flat was inclined to be good-natured and 
accommodating with the boys that played there; but he 
could not have had unbounded confidence in us, for when he 
planted an acre with choice peach trees he surrounded it 
with a high fence of sharp-pointed pickets. It was amusing 
to see his great watch-dog, whenever he spied us there, come 
tearing down from the house, like a bull of Bashan, as if he 
would eat a few of us and scatter the rest, and as soon as he 
arrived among the boys fraternize with them, enjoying their 
company and their caresses. 

The very high banks below the lower falls, where not of 
precipitous rock, were covered with foliage. They were 
beautiful in their summer greenness, but to gaze down the 
long vista when they had assumed the autumnal colors was 
like looking into an immense kaleidoscope. I have since 
shuddered as I looked at some of the pathless points, in slight 
angles of the rocky walls where a little comrade and I clam- 
bered up and down—just to see whether we could. 

There was another stream, larger than the brook I have 
mentioned, which came from springs in a distant meadow, 
flowed through a picturesque winding valley, and joined 
the river just above the lower Falls. This was the Deep 
Hollow, and it alone would have furnished a most acceptable | 
play-ground if we had had no other. Sassafras, slippery 
elm, butternuts, berries, whistle-wood, birch bark, sweet 
acorns, shinny sticks—we knew how to get them all from the 
fertile banks of the Deep Hollow. Small boys could take 
small fish from its waters, and they knew where to find safe 
swimming-pools that were shaded by overhanging trees. 
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A dam was built here to give a head of water for a hydraulic 
ram belonging to the Refuge. 

A few yards beyond the Deep Hollow stood a small piece 
of the original forest that once covered this region. This was 
known to us as Burke’s Woods. The great trees were very 
tall, and their first branches were far from the ground. Up 
and down and around their trunks ran the nimble squirrels, 
while many birds sang in the tops, and here and there an in- 
dustrious woodpecker tapped the bark. When we lay on the 
leaf-covered ground and gazed at the fleecy clouds that 
floated past the openings, we could easily imagine ourselves 
in Fairyland. 

To reach the Deep Hollow we crossed a great common. On 
two of its edges were a few houses, and all the central part 
was unoccupied. Ambrose Street was built up on its south 
side only. There we had free range. We could play ball, 
make bonfires, pitch tents, fire cannon, and indulge in various 
games. At one point there was a small stream, and on its 
banks were some hawthorn bushes that had grown to the 
dignity of trees and bore fruit almost as large as cherries 
and quite as palatable to the ordinary boy out of doors. At 
another point, in the southern part of what is now Jones 
Square, a gentle knoll was occupied by a grove of great 
chestnut trees. These were free to everybody, and the boys 
met with occasional adventure among them. On one oc- 
casion two boys had climbed one of the trees, when one of 
them, looking down, saw that a wandering calf was chewing 
at his new jacket, which he had left on the ground with nuts 
in the pocket. They hurried down and chased the calf over 
half of the common before they recovered the jacket. Then 
the owner was afraid to go home with the damaged garment, 
but the other, a valorous comrade, volunteered to go with 
him and by his presence mitigate the anticipated reproof. 
He gave such an amusing narrative of the adventure with 
the calf that reproof was out of the question, and the mother 
of the unfortunate boy said: ““Never mind, Henry, I can cut 
off the other corner to match, and make it look all right.” 
Those boys were Henry C. Daniels, afterward noted as a ball- 
player, and Edmund Barker, who became a Captain in the 
Fire Department, winning his way up. The Barker family 
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came from England and took the house on the northeast 
corner of Jay and Frank Streets. I was born in that house and 
our family had just moved into the house next north. 

On another occasion a nutting-party was broken up by a 
singular occurrence. It was Saturday afternoon when a 
waterspout came in from the lake and ran up the river till it 
broke against the falls. It was a most ominous appearing 
affair, like the wraith of a desolating storm. The boys in the 
trees, happy with their harvest, saw it with amazement. 
They quickly came down from the trees, abandoned every- 
thing, and ran for home. One of them said it was “like a 
great sword coming down from heaven.” “Yes,” exclaimed 
another, “‘and it means no good to this city.” 

We were wonderfully endowed with the fruits of the air. 
Besides the chestnuts, there were hickory nuts, butternuts, 
hazel nuts, raspberries, blackberries, and wild grapes in their 
season—all within our reach in the limits of the noble play- 
ground. And then the orchards—oh! the orchards of that 
fruitful region. What are milk and honey in comparison 
with apples, pears,peaches, plums, apricots and cherries? 

Our playground had still another notable feature. This 
was the Erie Canal, which bounded the common on the west. 
Our school geography told us it was the longest canal in the 
world. It was very pretty to see the packet, “Red Bird,” 
with its gleaming white sides and its crimson window-blinds, 
go by every afternoon taking home to Brockport and other 
villages passengers who had been visiting or transacting 
business in Rochester. It was drawn by three horses tandem, 
always going at a round trot. Boats that it met or overtook 
must drop their towlines to let it pass over; and the ladies 
and gentlemen who sat on the deck, reading, musing, gossip- 
ing, or dozing, were sometimes startled by the cry “Low 
bridge!’—but never by “High towline!”—for at her prow 
the packet carried a sharp iron, curved like a sickle, and if 
any careless driver had not stopped his horses and dropped 
his towline, it would have been cut in two. We boys always 
hoped to witness that feat, looking upon the packet as the 
modern representative of those scythe-armed chariots which 
we had read about in Bloss’s “Ancient History.”” But some- 
how no tow-line ever was cut, and no dignified old gentlemen 
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with their gold-headed canes ever were swept from the deck. 
Youth has its disappointments, as well as it triumphs. 

I think many of the boatmen had not forgotten that they 
were once boys, for they were good-natured and sympathetic. 
They did not care if we dropped from a bridge and lighted on 
the deck, and rode a mile or two, talking to the helmsman 
and enjoying the scenery. Then we could drop from another 
bridge, upon a boat going in the opposite direction, and so be 
taken home. There was no Rialto spanning our canal, and no 
historic palaces lined its banks; but there were pleasant corn- 
fields and grassy meadows, orchards, farmsteads, shady 
groves and grazing cattle. For architecture, we had to be 
content with Jones’s boat-yard (where once an iron boat 
was built, before the days of the “Merrimac’’and ‘“‘Monitor’’), 
Milliner’s boat-yard and great stone saw mill, the stave 
machine, Lindley Murray Moore’s big cooper-shop, Bauer’s 
brewery, and the Four-Mile Grocery. 

In winter, when the season of navigation was over, there 
was always a breadth of ice-carpeting in the bottom of the 
canal; and as the banks shielded us from the wind, this made 
a delightful road for a long excursion on skates. 

In the summer twilight we frequently heard the strains 
that some amateur violinist on a freight-boat sent across the 
landscape; and to us this was quite as romantic as any that 
might have come from a black-draped gondola. 

Our noble playground, which I have tried to describe, in- 
cluded an area of about one square mile, and we improved 
our opportunities to the utmost. It never occurred to us to 
reflect that there were millions of boys who had not one- 
tenth of our facilities for enjoyment; but as I think of it now 
I believe there is not another square mile on this earth that 
contains such a variety of things that contribute to a boy’s 
happiness. Ours furnished innocent revelry for youth and 
golden remembrance for approaching age. 

Rochester has recently extended a long arm and taken in 
the village of Charlotte, with its harbor, its lighthouse, and 
its beach and lake view; and I hope it has not lost that quiet 
look of elegant contentment which rested upon it in the days 
of which I have been speaking. This reminds me that we 
boys occasionally went on skates in winter, or by rowboat in 
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summer, fishing along the way, reasonably happy whether 
the fish seconded our motion or not, as we drifted down the 
enchanted river. 

Shenstone, the English poet, nearly two centuries ago, 
scratched these famous lines on the window of an inn: 


“Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 


The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


And Dr. Samuel Johnson borrowed the idea and translated 
it into his peculiar stately prose: ““There is nothing which has 
yet been contrived by many by which so much happiness is 
produced as by a good tavern or inn.” In our day there was 
something on the strand at Charlotte—the only structure on 
those yellow sands—which was not exactly an inn, but had 
the principal charms of one. It has been described very 
literally and completely in certain verses, which, with your 
permission, I will read to you: 


Mart MclIntyre’s Kiosk 
Tue STRAND, CHarLotre. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Friends of my youth, roll back with me the burden of our years, 
And far into the olden time our boyish steps shall fare. 

Down by the margin of the lake a sandy beach appears— 
Mart McIntyre’s kiosk we see, and Mart himself is there. 


As Venus rose from out the foam, so did that temple rise 
From out Ontario’s rolling surf, one fragment at a time, 

While Mart took in the driftwood and hailed each plank a prize— 
The contributions of the wrecks from many a land and clime. 


With his own hands he builded up a structure most unique, 
The inspiration of the hour his only plan in mind. 

Its style was neither Gothic nor Byzantine nor Greek— 
To rank him first of Cubists I’ve lately been inclined. 


With one plank nailed on upright, the next he spiked across; 
The third one slanted this way, the fourth one slanted that; 
And some were gaily painted, some draped with fern and moss; 

The roof was partly very steep and partly very flat. 
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Four windows let the sunshine in, but kept out cold and rain; 
And one was round, of colored glass, and one of diamond shape; 

While two were square, but different in size of sash and pane; 
And over all a rusty pipe to let the smoke escape. 


The door upon two hinges turned, one leather and one brass, 
Amusingly mismated like the rest of that strange pile; 

But what cared we who thereby to the inner shrine did pass?— 
Not Milton’s golden-hingéd doors our steps could more beguile. 


For there were cakes, with harmless ale in heavy bottles held— 
To cut the string and hear it pop was not the least of joys— 

And eggs and pies and gingerbread the dainty menu swelled; 
And there serene sat McIntyre, our Mart, the friend of boys. 


The counter was a cabin door; the table was a hatch, 
Whereon some idle sailor-boy had drawn a checker-board; 
And there in dark and rainy days we played a friendly match 
Beneath a wooden chandelier, and little triumphs scored. 


When fish were scarce, or would not bite, or sun too hot would shine, 
Or sudden lightning, wind and rain would drive us to the shore, 

All willingly we moored our barque, wound up the useless line, 
Found welcome in the rough kiosk, and had content galore. 


Nor mere material joys alone in that retreat we found; 
For Mart was wise in many ways and could a tale unfold 
Of sailors slain on bloody decks or swept away and drowned, 
Of mermaids round the coral isles, of pirate’s buried gold. 


The stream still flows, the surf still beats along the sounding shore; 
But that kiosk no longer stands upon the sandy plain, 

While Mart, the host and architect, can welcome us no more, 
And of those happy youngsters you and I alone remain. 


Mart McIntyre! Mart McIntyre! how often in my dreams 
I find again your old kiosk, just as it used to be; 

And through a rift in yonder cloud you sit in state, meseems, 
Presiding o’er a new kiosk beside the Jasper Sea. 


12 


There were other playgrounds in Rochester, one of which, 
very small in comparison with that which I have described, 
but large enough for its purpose, interested me then because 
of its peculiarity, and has interested me in later years because 


I now know it was used by a literary genius. 


In those days the paper-mill at the Lower Falls was owned 
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by the firm of Stoddard & Freeman. Mr. Stoddard lived in 
Frank Street, two blocks from my home in the same street. 
His was a broad-fronted, white house, Number 26, and he had 
a large sideyard. In this yard his son, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard (about my age), and his choicest young friends found 
their highest enjoyment. They had a tent and flags, with a 
drum and fife and a cannon, and in the shady corner a bucket 
of lemonade. They also had what we called euphemistically, 
flying horses. You would not have suspected them of being 
horses, but that was their name—as the boarding-house 
keeper said of the apple pie. Imagine two long planks, 
crossed at right angles and fastened together, and at the 
center of the crossing a hole as large as your thumb. Plant a 
strong post, about three feet out of the ground, with an iron 
bolt projecting from its top. Balance your planks on this, 
and your horses are ready for the riders. Four riders sit 
astride the ends of horses—I mean the planks—facing the 
center. One or two other boys enter the angles near the post, 
and revolve the team—slowly at first, then with an accelerat- 
ing motion, while the riders cling more and more tenaciously 
to the plank where they grasp its edges. If they are good 
riders they smile at the vain expenditure of centrifugal force; 
if not, they may be unhorsed. 

With all this paraphernalia those happy boys disported 
themselves every pleasant afternoon; so that—as Magsman 
would express it—a juvenile circus performed there unceas- 
ing. 

The paper-mill firm became bankrupt, and Mr. Stoddard 
took his family to California. Charles Warren Stoddard 
became a reporter and writer for a San Francisco paper and 
was familiar with that group of literary men of whom Bret 
Harte is the best known. But the wanderlust was in his 
blood, and there before him was the wide Pacific where to 
choose. He went in sailing vessels to Hawaii, to Tahiti, to 
Samoa—loafing, dreaming, writing, and making an ac- 
quaintance with that romantic world that surpassed any 
knowledge of it that came to Herman Melville or Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Some years later, as correspondent of 
a San Francisco paper, he visited Egypt and the Levant. He 
died in California in 1909. 
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Stoddard’s finest work is a volume of prose essays entitled 
“South-Sea Idyls.” For the new edition—published by 
Scribner—Mr. Howells wrote an introduction, in which he 
said: “One does these things but once, if one ever does them, 
but you have done them once for all; no one need ever write 
of the South Seas again. ** * Now I hope the whole English- 
reading world will recognize in your work the classic it 
should have known before.” 

There is not time to read one of those delicious essays here; 
but the very titles almost take us to that far-off island world. 
“Chumming with a Savage,” “A Fete-day in Tahiti,” “The 
Night-Dancers of Waipio,” “A Canoe-cruise in the Coral 
Sea,” “The Chapel of the Palms,” “‘Pearl-hunting in the Po- 
motous,” “A Prodigal in Tahiti.” 

He wrote also a few poems, a collection of them was pub- 
lished in New York, 1917. Let me read two short ones. The 
first is entitled “The Cocoa Tree:” 


Cast on the water by a careless hand, 
Day after day the winds persuaded me; 
Onward: I drifted till a coral tree 
Stayed me among its branches, where the sand 
Gathered about me, and I slowly grew, 
Fed by the constant sun and the inconstant dew. 


The sea-birds build their nests against my root, 
And eye my slender body’s horny case; 
Widowed within this solitary place, 

Into the thankless sea I cast my fruit; 

Joyless I thrive, for no man may partake 
Of all the store I bear and harvest for his sake. 


No more I heed the kisses of the morn; 
The harsh winds rob me of the life they gave; 
I watch my tattered shadow in the wave, 
And hourly droop and nod my crest forlorn, 
While all my fibres stiffen and grow numb 
Beck’ning the tardy ships, the ships that never come. 


The other is entitled “A Rhyme of Life:” 


If life be as a flame that death doth kill, 
Burn, little candle, lit for me, 
With a pure flame, that I may rightly see 
To word my song, and utterly 
God’s plan fulfill. 
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If life be as a flower that blooms and dies, 
Forbid the cunning frost that slays 
With Judas kiss and trusting love betrays; 
Forever may my song of praise 
Untainted rise. 


If life be as a voyage, foul or fair, 
Oh, bid me not my banners furl 
For adverse gale or wave in angry whirl, 
Till I have found the gates of pearl 
And anchored there. 


When you are making a list of your Rochester authors—as 
some day you will—do not forget to add the name of Charles 
Warren Stoddard. And if you arrive at the fashion—already 
rife elsewhere—of putting up historic tablets, you may place 
one for him on the building No. 96 State Street; for he told 
me he was born there. His father’s firm had its office and 
storehouse there, and the Stoddard family temporarily oc- 
cupied an upper floor, before they took the house in Frank 
Street. His name may be worthily listed with those of Henry 
O’Reilly, Robert A. Wilson and Breck Perkins, your his- 
torians; Lewis H. Morgan and Karl Gilbert, your scientists; 
Jenny Marsh Parker and Harry Keenan, your novelists; 
Lucy Ellen Guernsey, your writer for the young; George 
H. Ellwanger and Charles Mulford Robinson, your essayists; 
Joseph O’Connor, your poet; Asahel C. Kendrick and Augus- 
tus H. Strong, your religious authors—and others whose 
names will readily occur to you. 


That same Frank Street was well endowed with a variety 
of talent. Among its residents when I lived there as a boy 
were two skilled typographers, master printers, Ezra R. 
Andrews and William H. Beach; two eminent physicians, 
Drs. Gilkeson and Whitbeck; a Mayor and Congressman, 
John Williams; an enthusiastic entomologist, Robert Bunker; 
a practical botanist, Joseph B. Fuller; C. M. Crittenden, a 
classical scholar, who fitted boys for college; Benjamin A. 
Whaples, a talented musician and composer; and a faultless 
painter, whose masterpiece was a silken banner, to be carried 
in a gala-day procession by Public School No. 5. The 
teachers who designed it wished it to bear a picture of the 
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Farth rolling in clouds, and for a model they lent the artist 
the school globe. He painted it to the very life, with wonder- 
ful exactness—not only the globe, but the mahogany frame 
with its four legs and the brass circle, standing upright in 
the clouds. The banner was borne in the procession and then 
hung as a trophy on the wall of the school-room. When I 
called the principal’s attention to the queerness of it, he gave 
it a critical look and then said,‘‘ Ye-e-s, perhaps it would look 
a little more airy if the frame had been omitted.” 

Lewis Swift, the astronomer, who made his own telescope 
and discovered so many comets that he glutted the market 
with them, lived around the corner, just out of Frank Street. 
I felt some pride when he let me look through his telescope, 
but more when he told me that my father was the best 
teacher he ever had. Dr. Swift kept a hardware store in the 
daytime, and studied the stars by night. 

I learned a little something from each of these gifted gen- 
tlemen, and I now think of them collectively as the Frank 
Street Faculty. 

Closely allied with writers are inventors, who are authors 
writing on wood and metal, with steam, light and electricity 
for ink. You know all about Mr. George Eastman and his 
brood of kodaks that have wandered over the whole habitable 
globe. Perhaps you don’t know much about Merritt Gally, 
a Rochester boy, who was a remarkable inventor and took 
out more than four hundred patents. He was my classmate 
in college. When the University desired to announce its pa- 
triotism by displaying the United States flag, he said to the 
students, “You furnish the material, and I will make the 
flag.” And he did make it, a large and beautiful one, on his 
sewing machine. He had learned the printer’s trade, and 
then became an engraver, first making his own tools, and 
thus earned the money to get an education. His first in- 
vention, which was made in Rochester, was a printing-press 
that in some respects was superior to all others; and sub- 
sidiary to this he invented a considerable number of tools and 
mechanical appliances. He made important improvements 
in the construction of self-playing musical instruments, 
especially by applying pneumatic devices. Minor improve- 
ments in electric and telegraphic instruments were followed 
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by his most remarkable achievement, multiplex telegraphy. 
At the end of a year of close study and careful experiment, he 
was able to send two messages on one wire at the same time. 
When this was published, through his patent, Mr. Edison 
took it up and doubled it, so that four messages could be 
sent at once. Almost any one could balance an ostrich egg 
after Columbus had shown how to do it with a hen’s egg. Dr. 
Gally—he had received the degree of Doctor of Science from 
his alma mater—died in Brooklyn in 1916. He was the son 
of a Presbyterian minister. 

If any of you ever have attended a ball game, you must 
have observed that the most important element in the play 
was the variable curved line in which the ball traveled after 
it left the hand of the pitcher. This, you may be proud to 
know, was a Rochester invention. When base ball was 
standardized and became rife, it was an amateur game. Pro- 
fessional playing came later. In Rochester there were several 
clubs that played once a week on pleasant afternoons. The 
three principal ones were the Flour City, the Live Oak, and 
the Lone Star. The Live Oak had defeated every thing 
until it played a match with the Lone Star. Then the Lone 
Star pitcher, Richard Bradfield Willis, who lived in Frank 
Street, to the astonishment and disgust of the Live Oaks 
and their admirers, delivered the ball, not in straight lines, 
but in varying curves. Loud were the protests and most 
vociferously repeated, till the fifth inning was reached, when 
the game was stopped and a decision on the fairness of such 
pitching was demanded. The umpire was John W. Steb- 
bins, a well known and able lawyer. As the players gathered 
around him, all talking at once, and around them a ring of 
their partisans, and around them a rapidly thickening mass of 
curious spectators, the crowd became a mob, the shouting 
and howling were deafening, the umpire was bewildered, 
either not knowing how to decide, or not daring to decide at 
all. He looked about for the weakest place in the ring, broke 
through it, leaped the fence, and was taken into the carriage 
of a friend which immediately drove away. 

This was only one more instance of a revolutionary inven- 
tion encountering fierce opposition when first exploited. 

I think this was also the first time that a base-ball umpire 
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was mobbed. So, if you choose, you can boast of that also as 
a Rochester invention. 

The battle-ground was at Caledonia Avenue and Troup 
Street. 

At the time of my boyhood, the popular entertainments in- 
cluded panoramas and dioramas. The panorama was a rib- 
bon of canvas six or eight feet wide and very long, painted 
either with separate pictures or one continuous picture. It 
was mounted on upright rollers, and passed slowly by an 
opening in the curtain, showing a square at a time. The 
most successful was John Banvard’s panorama of the Miss- 
issippi River, which was three miles long and represented 
the whole length of that stream. Some of the boys caught 
the fever and painted and mounted small panoramas, which 
they exhibited, at popular prices. 

But our great delight was the diorama—which might be 
described as a magnified puppet-show—and the chief of these 
was the Diorama of the Burning of Moscow. This came 
annually to Rochester for several years. My chum, Teddy, 
and I, having seen it from our seats in Corinthian Hall, were 
curious to get inside of it and learn its construction and work- 
ing. The performance required the services of the proprietor 
and his wife and thirteen boys. One day Teddy came run- 
ning into our yard and called out tome, “The Burning of Mos- 
cow has come to town, and I’ve got places for you and me!” 
At the proper hour that evening, we, with eleven others, 
presented ourselves at the stage door of Corinthian Hall. 
The only ones that I knew or now remember among the 
others were George Adams (always called Teddy Adams), 
afterward an eminent ball-player, and Robert Vaughan, who 
was learned in all the wisdom of Frankfort. The diorama 
was a complicated machine; but that artistic couple, after 
briefly instructing the boys, made it move like clockwork. 
Teddy Barker, my Teddy, was intrusted with a large Chinese 
gong, which he struck at solemn intervals. That was the 
tolling of the great bell in the Kremlin. Vaughan ground a 
hand organ. That was the magnificent instrument in the 
Cathedral, performing its own requiem. In the midst of the 
city there was a high bridge of nearly a dozen arches, and I 
was placed on a low seat behind one of the abutments, slowly 
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and steadily turning a crank to make an interminable army of 
artillery, infantry and cavalry cross the bridge. As the suc- 
cessive units reached the farther side, Teddy Adams carried 
them around to Mrs. Diorama (or whatever her name was), 
and she placed them again on the moving belt that was hid- 
den by the parapet. At intervals the proprietor stepped to 
an ingenious machine of his own invention, gave the crank a 
few quick turns, and platoon firing by infantry was very 
perfectly imitated. All the domes and spires had hinges in 
their backs, and as the illumination increased, one after 
another they were made to topple over into the flames. At 
the close, the proprietor slid into the city, on the pavement 
of the main street, a long, narrow board. In this, at intervals, 
were hollows, and in each hollow some chemical which would 
burn with a colored flame. When he touched fire at one end 
the flames shot up with a weird and ghastly glare, exhibiting 
all the colors of the rainbow, and then the curtain came down. 
Perhaps Moscow will be burned again—who knows? 

One of the best known of our lawyers, in the early days, 
published a book entitled, ““The Mysteries of Rochester.” I 
believe they were all fictitious. But the story of the murder at 
the Long White Bridge—as the wooden bridge at Andrews 
Street was called—affected my nerves somewhat when, a 
very small boy, I had to cross that bridge to get brewer’s 
yeast. I used to cultivate courage by telling my mother I 
would as lief go for yeast as not—and saying not a word about 
that hypothetical murder. The Long White Bridge now 
seems to me as classical as Alba Longas the Long White City, 
in our Latin Readers. 

But there really was an interesting mystery that came to 
Rochester at intervals, and I had a startling encounter with 
it. One evening I was sent on an errand to the extreme east- 
ern section of the city. When I had made about half of the 
journey the sky suddenly was darkened and a great thunder- 
storm came up. As I saw no use in turning back, I kept on. I 
was in East Avenue, near Meigs Street, when I heard the 
sound of a horn blown violently, alternated with loud and 
fierce utterances. It was approaching me rapidly in the 
darkness. When it was but a few steps from me, a flash of 
lightning revealed a man of medium size, with a handsome 
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face and long hair curled in ringlets. He wore a soft hat with 
a broad brim, an open collar, and a short frock coat. His 
horn was slung from his shoulder with a tasseled cord, and he 
walked very rapidly. As he passed me he blew a terrific 
blast close to my ear, and then as he receded he was loudly 
denouncing our city with something that sounded like the 
doom.of Sodom and Gomorrah. That was the Angel Gabriel. 
He always said so himself. His travels took him far afield, 
and he was killed by a mob in Venezuela. 

Before steam fire engines were invented, the performances 
of the hand-engines furnished much entertainment for the 
boys. When a fire broke out, all the church bells in the city 
were rung wildly, because each sexton was paid a dollar for 
ringing. Everybody was excited, and almost everybody 
ran to the fire. There were seven companies in the city. 
Each company, with a long, double drag-rope, drew its ma- 
chine to the fire, always on a keen run. When the supply of 
water was distant from the fire, a line was formed, and one 
engine sent the water through its hose to the next, which in 
turn forced its way along. They all had numbers and names. 
Red Rover Three could “wash” any other engine, that is, 
could pour the water into its box faster than it could pass 
the stream along. But Zack Weaver, foreman of Torrent 
Two, could lick any other foreman. This will enable you to 
understand the interest that the boys took in the Fire De- 
partment and its powers. Celebration of the Fourth of July 
always began with a trial of the engines before the court 
house. They endeavored to throw their streams over the head 
of the Goddess of Justice, and sometimes they succeeded. 

The first time that Teddy and I put on our best toggery in 
honor of the day and went down to witness the great hy- 
draulic feat, we found the plaza filled with spectators, the 
pavement wet, and on it coils of distended hose winding 
about among the crowd, while shouts were going up with the 
great streams, like incense to the serene Goddess. We had 
found a good place from which to see our favorite engine 
surpass the others, when a section of hose directly under us 
burst. We went home at once, and did the remainder of our 
celebrating in every-day dress. cone 

Rochester, in times past, was a variegated publication 
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center. Besides its daily papers, it had two agricultural 
journals, one horticultural, an anti-slavery paper, and the 
official organ of the Adventists, commonly called Millerites. 

When the Advent Harbinger was established, my Teddy 
and I, who had frequented printing-offices and picked up 
bits of the trade, were asked to fold the first issue. It was 
handsomely printed on good, clear paper, and the edition was 
two thousand. We folded it beautifully, I assure you— 
corner exactly on corner, and allseamssmoothed down nicely. 
When the job was finished, the proprietor expressed his 
satisfaction with it, but said he could not pay us till Satur- 
day. That day Teddy went to the office, and came back say- 
ing, ‘I got the pay, but I had to take it all in pennies.” Then 
he showed more than a double handful of the old-fashioned 
copper cents. 

That was our first experience in the noble art of journalism. 
In later practice I learned that, by universal rule, the com- 
pensation of the journalist may be measured by small coins. 

As I arrive at the close of this discursive talk, I am re- 
minded of Sculptor Greenough’s signature. When he had 
finished the statue of Washington, instead of putting the 
usual Latin word fecit (has done it) after his name, he mod- 
estly used the imperfect tense of the verb, with the conative 
signification: Horatio Greenough faciebat—Horatio Green- 
ough tried to doit. I fear I have only imperfectly succeeded 
in picturing boy life as I knew it in this enchanted city. But 
I have tried to do it. 


Eprror’s Norte: The literary accomplishments of Dr. Rossiter Johnson 

can be expressed best in the following bibliography of his works: 

Author of—Phaeton Rogers: A Novel of Boy Life (1881); A History of the 
French War Ending the Conquest of Canada (1882); A History of the War 
between United States and Great Britain in 1812-15 (1882); Idler and 
Poet, poems (1883); A History of the War of Secession (1888: extended 
and illustrated as Campfire and Battlefield, 1894); The End of a Rain- 
bow (1892); Turning-Points of the Civil War (1894); Three Decades, 
poems (1895); The Blank-Cartridge Ballot (1895); A Short History 
of the War between the United States and Spain (1899); The Hero of 
Manila (1899); The Evolution of Literature, introductory essay to 
Classic Tales (1899); Sketch of William McKinley, in Great Men and 
Famous Women (1901); Morning Lights and Evening Shadows, poems 
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(1902); Alphabet of Rhetoric (1903); Story of the Constitution of the 
United States (1906) ; Historical Volume in Foundation Library (1911); 
The Clash of Nations (1914); Biography of Captain John Smith 
(1915); A Simple Record of a Noble Life (1916); The Fight for the 
Republic (1916); Biography of Helen Kendrick Johnson (1917). 

Editor of—Little Classics (18 vols., 1874-80); Works of the British Poets, 
with biographical sketches (3 vols., 1876); Famous Single and Fugitive 
Poems (1877); Play-Day Poems (1878); Fifty Perfect Poems, with 
Charles A. Dana (1882); The Annual Cyclopaedia (1883-1902); The 
Literary Querist, in The Book Buyer (1888-1905); Authorized History 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition (4 vols., 1897); The World’s Great 
Books (40 vols., 1898-1901); The Universal Cyclopaedia (12 vols., 
1902-06); Cyclopedia of Notable Americans (10 vols., 1903-4); Great 
Events, by Famous Historians (20 vols., 1905); The Literature of 
Italy, with Dora Knowlton Ranous (16 vols., 1906-07); Authors Di- 
gest: The World’s Great Stories in Brief, with Dora Knowlton Ranous 
(20 vols., 1908). 

Associate Editor of —The American Cyclopaedia (1873-77); The Standard 
Dictionary (1892-94). 

Sole Editor of The Annual Cyclopaedia (1883-1902). 

Managing Editor—Cyclopaedia of American Biography (1886-88). 

Co-editor of—Liber Scriptorum (1893-1917). 

Contributing Editor to—The American Leader (1912-13). 


[INGH ON ORTOT 
DR. EDWARD MOTT MOORE 


OFFICIAL DEDICATION OF THE BRONZE STATUE AT GENESEE 
VALLEY PARK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1927. 


~~ 


Eprror’s Nore: The bronze memorial statue of Dr. Edward Mott 
Moore, was presented to the City of Rochester by the late James Goold 
Cutler, former Mayor of Rochester, and a citizen of the highest stand- 
ing. Mr. Cutler’s letter of gift was transmitted to the Common Council 
of the City of Rochester by Mayor Martin B. O’Neil, August 24, 1926, 
and a resolution was passed unanimously accepting the gift, with expres- 
sions of gratitude and appreciation. Mr. Cutler died April 21, 1927, not 
surviving to see the memorial statue dedicated. 

The statue, erected in Genesee Valley Park, was designed and executed 
by Thomas Hudson Jones; and Lawrence G. White, of the firm of McKim, 
Meade and White, of New York City, designed the bases and the granite 
pedestal, and had general charge of the work. 

The statue reveals the figure of Dr. Moore, seated, and is a work of art, 
fully carrying out the intentions of the donor to erect a memorial which 
“shall have the civic and public character which Dr. Moore’s services to 
the city deserve.” Two photographs of the statue are reproduced herein. 


The Program of Exercises at the Official Dedication was as follows: 


Presiding, Mr. Calvin C. Laney, Commissioner of Parks. 


Dr. Moore—The Father of the Park System. Hon. Martin B. O’Neil, 
Mayor of Rochester. 


The Gift and the Donor—Hon. Fames G. Cutler. Dr. Rush Rhees, President 
of the University of Rochester. 


Dr. Moore—The Beloved Physician. Dr. George W. Goler, Health Officer 
of Rochester. 


The Memorial. Mr. Edward R. Foreman, City Historian. 
Music by the Park Band. 
The addresses delivered at the Official Dedication are published herein: 


EDWARD MOTT MOORE 


MDILD 
1814-1902 


FATHER 
OF THE 
PARK SYSTEM 


EDWARD MOTT MOORE, M.D., LL.D. 


BRONZE STATUE, AT GENESEE VALLEY PARK, THE GIFT OF 

EX-MAYOR JAMES GOOLD CUTLER. EXERCISES OF DEDICATION 

WERE HELD, OCTOBER 29, 1927. THE ADDRESSES THEN 
DELIVERED ARE PUBLISHED HEREIN. 


Dr. Edward Mott Moore: 
Father of the Rochester Park System 


By Mayor Martin B. O’NeiL 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE OFFICIAL DEDICATION OF THE 
BRONZE STATUE AT GENESEE VALLEY PARK, OCTOBER 29, 1927, 


~~ 


VERY community owes much to its pioneers, and as it 

grows and develops feels the inspiration of those citizens 

who have caught the vision of ennobling influences and 
have worked unselfishly for them. And it is often true that 
those who have the clearest perception of fine things are 
misunderstood and adversely criticised because of their 
advanced ideas and far-sighted understanding. It requires 
determination and strength of character to brave such criti- 
cism and face an issue which is not popular at the time. That 
determination and character were possessed by Dr. Edward 
Mott Moore, the “Father of the Rochester Park System.” 

Dr. Moore was of sturdy pioneer stock, and as a boy of 
sixteen came into the Genesee Country with his parents who 
settled in Rochester. He received his early education in the 
primary schools of the city, and after he had gained his 
medical degrees determined to practice his profession here. 
It was not long before he became known as a leader in the 
practice of medicine and surgery. His fame as a successful 
practitioner and as a writer and lecturer on professional 
subjects, reached out over the country. He became Presi- 
dent of the State Medical Society of New York, and for six 
years was President of the State Board of Health. 

His horizon, however, was broader than his profession. He 
became a force in the educational and civic life of his city; 
and when he was in the vigor of manhood, there came to him 
the vision of a great park system for Rochester. As a 
physician he knew the value of the open air and sunshine, 
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and he craved a glimpse of fields and trees and a breath of 
fresh invigorating air for those who were closely confined in 
the homes and shops, and for little children whose only hope 
of air and exercise might be found in the streets. 

He declared that certain fields, ravines, hills and meadows, 
and some of the waste places near the city, should be secured 
for the public and developed into parks. There was active 
opposition to the idea but Dr. Moore took up the fight for a 
Rochester Park System and was recognised as its leader. His 
was the guiding, compelling mind; his the unfailing enthusi- 
asm. We can hardly realize at this time that such a fight 
should have been necessary. But such is the fact, and Dr. 
Moore and his associates, who were looking into the future, 
and beyond the fears and prejudices of those who could not 
see, went bravely on with their work. They encountered 
bitter criticism and found themselves the champions of an 
unpopular cause. A mass meeting was held in City Hall to 
denounce the purchase of lands for parks. It was declared 
that it was folly to invest the city’s money in land which 
never would be used for any practical purpose. 

I do not think I can better illustrate the feeling which was 
aroused in certain quarters against the park idea than by 
quoting what an ardent and helpful advocate of the proposed 
park system declared of Dr. Moore and his determined and 
unwearied efforts against strong opposition. It was the late 
George Raines who said: 


“Dr. Moore conceived the idea of the necessity and utility of the park 
system to the future health and growth of a great city. In the homes and 
social meetings of the people, in popular assemblies and in legislative 
halls, he made familiar what now seems to all minds the common truths of 
sanitary science as associated with parks. With unflagging spirit, he 
gathered the world’s statistics as to parks and shaped them to be spread 
in the press before the people. Well do I recall the high tide of the op- 
position sentiment in the meeting at the City Hall and the prophecy, it 
was my fortune as the defender of the park idea, to make to the baffled op- 
position, that within five years every man of them would seek to erase 
from among the signers for that meeting the name he wished to bequeath 
in honor to his children’s children.” 


As the years passed, Dr. Moore saw the fruition of his 
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hopes and plans for a park system for Rochester. The law 
organizing the Park Commission was passed April 7, 1888, 
and it included the following men as the first Board of Park 
Commissioners: 


WituraM C, Barry Henry F. Huntincton 
James H. Brown Wit.raM S. KimBaLy 
JosEpH CauFFMAN Maruias Konpo.r 
Henry BarTHOLOMAY Bernarp J. McQuaip 
Joun Ewine Duranp Epwarp M. Moore, Sr. 
GeorceE W. Ettiotr GeorcE H. Newe.i 
James W. GIuis DanrEL W. Powers 
James S. GRAHAM Mortimer F, ReyNnoips 
Joun GreENWoOD Hrram W. SIBLEY 


ALFRED WRIGHT 


The work that these men accomplished, and the efforts 
of those who afterwards became members of the Board, 
constitute one of the brightest chapters in the history of our 
city, for they gave unselfishly of their time and efforts to 
make the Rochester Park System one of the best in the world. 
How much they accomplished we now understand. They 
were the builders and we have come into the enjoyment of 
their labors. In the complexities of a large city there came 
a time when it seemed best to make the parks a department 
with a supervising head, and the Park Board became a thing 
of the past, but our people always will remember the work 
which the high-minded citizens who from time to time com- 
posed the Board of Park Commissioners did in establishing 
the parks of which we are now so proud. We will remember 
with gratitude, also, the long services for the Parks of Com- 
missioners Alexander B. Lamberton, William S. Riley and 
Calvin C. Laney. 

Dr. Moore was Chairman of the Park Board from its first 
meeting until the time of his death, a period of fourteen 
years. His interest in the parks was deep and unwavering. 
He realized their needs and his clear vision pictured their 
future beauty. The original purchase of lands was 541 acres. 
The system has grown to include 1777 acres. Go now, in 
this autumn time of the year, when the foliage is burnished 
with silver and gold, and look across the gorge in Seneca 
Park; gaze out over Lake Ontario from the shade, and fine 
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roads of Durand-Eastman Park; witness the Genesee River 
winding down to the Lake as it washes the banks of Genesee 
Valley Park; go up to Highland Park and view the wonderful 
panorama to the south and east, and then study there one 
of the finest collections of pines in the world. These are 
some of the glories of the Rochester Parks. Time would 
fail me to mention all of them. During the summertime 
there are supervised games being enjoyed in the open spaces. 
In the smaller parks in many parts of the city the children are 
romping, and at eveningtime often there is music for the 
pleasure of the people. 

We may well believe that Dr. Moore foresaw this, and it 
was given to him to witness in a large measure the fulfillment 
of his dream. Justly he is known as the Father of the Ro- 
chester Park System. He left a great heritage to his city 
and a grateful posterity recognizes its debt to him. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than the dedication of this monu- 
ment to his memory here, in one of the parks which he loved 
so well. And this we do in sincere appreciation of his far- 
sighted service, his unswerving purpose, and his unselfish 
devotion to humanity as he pointed it toward those ideals of 
goodness and beauty which are interpreted through the open 
spaces and the glories of nature. 


REPRODUCTION OF A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE 

REAR VIEW OF THE BRONZE MEMORIAL STATUE OF 

DR. EDWARD MOTT MOORE, DEDICATED AT GENESEE 

VALLEY PARK, OCTOBER 29, 1927. THIS PICTURE 

REVEALS THE GENERAL DESIGN OF THE GRANITE 

PEDESTAL AND BASES, AND THE NAME OF THE DONOR, 
JAMES G. CUTLER. 
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The Gift and the Donor: 
James Goold Cutler 


By Rusu RuHEEs 
President of the University of Rochester 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE OFFICIAL DEDICATION OF THE 
BRONZE STATUE AT GENESEE VALLEY PARK, OCTOBER 29, 1927. 


~~ 


i Pee memorial statue is the tribute of one great public 
servant to another. 

Of Doctor Moore, the beloved physician, Doctor 
Goler will speak, but as a physician Doctor Moore knew that 
health is a spiritual as well as a physical good; and his crusade 
in behalf of public parks for our city was no strange enthus- 
iasm aside from the dominating interests of his life. For him 
it was as natural and inevitable as Doctor Goler’s crusade 
for clean milk. It was part and parcel of his whole life work. 
What a monument to that life of wide vision these Rochester 
parks constitute—but how anonymous a monument! Here 
Mr. Cutler has preserved for all time the name and the 
figure and features of this great public servant. 

Such a recognition was as natural for James G. Cutler as 
work for the parks was for Doctor Moore. It is an expression 
of Mr. Cutler’s consistent and lifelong civic love and pride. 

Educated as an architect, Mr. Cutler combined in his 
equipment the qualities of both artist and engineer. These 
qualities were developed and disciplined for him by years of 
successful practice of his profession. When his inventive 
mind turned him into the channels of manufacture and bus- 
iness activities, his interests and experience widened to in- 
clude the intricacies of industrial relations and finance. All 
these qualities he early devoted to a careful and intelligent 
study of civic problems and public affairs, long before he was 
called to any public office. He was one of the early advocates 
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of the necessity for a safe and adequate municipal water 
supply for our city. He made his advocacy impressive 
by a most careful study of the engineering problems which 
such an enterprise involved and of the experience of other 
municipalities in dealing with such enterprises. At a later 
time, when he held the chief office in our city, he advocated 
and carried through the enlargement of the superior water 
supply which he had furthered at its original installation, by 
the construction of the Cobb’s Hill reservoir and the second 
conduit from Hemlock Lake to Rochester. 

His study of the civic problems of his home city led him to 
be one of the pioneer advocates of a more adequate charter 
for the city, and the so-called White Charter, for cities of the 
second-class in our States owed much to his study and thought. 
His hand was evident also in many subsequent amendments 
to that charter called for by experience and suggested by in- 
telligent study, up to and including the new charter which, 
January Ist, 1908, placed Rochester among the first-class 
cities of the state with its own fundamental civic law. 

In the first government elected under the White Charter 
Mr. Cutler accepted the post of Commissioner of Public 
Safety. This was a response to his alert civic conscience, for 
the place interfered with the ease and independent control of 
his own time which every man cherishes when success has 
put him in a position to enjoy leisure and independence. And 
he gave himself unreservedly to the duties of his arduous post. 

After the completion of that service he returned to private 
life, but not to an attitude of indifference to civic affairs, and 
in 1903 when a call reached him while traveling in Europe, to 
return and assume the tasks of a campaign for election as 
Mayor of Rochester, he turned his back again on leisure and 
independence and hurried home to a successful campaign, 
assuming the duties of the chief magistracy of the city 
January Ist, 1904, to which for many years he had_given his 
best thought. Two years later he was re-elected Mayor. His 
four years in that office saw the accomplishment of many 
significant improvements in the provisions for wholesome 
and happy community life, notably the construction of Cobb’s 
Hill reservoir and the park which adorns it, to which I have 
already referred. 
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After retiring from office Mr. Cutler did not abate his in- 
terest in civic affairs, but became one of the leaders in the 
movement for an adequate study of a city plan for Rochester, 
which resulted in the employment of a group of distinguished 
architects and city planners to investigate our problems and 
submit suggestions for the wise and beautiful development of 
our streets and public buildings. The fact that that report re- 
ceived no immediate acceptance, and the further fact that 
more recent ideas point to a different solution of the problems 
of an adequate city plan for our city, should not blind us to 
the truth that the group of citizens who, with Mr. Cutler, 
focussed the attention of thoughtful men on the need for in- 
telligence in the prosecution of public works, gave the initial 
impulse towards the attainment of a worthier civic develop- 
ment which we are following with such hopeful promise in our 
interest in the construction of a worthy civic center. 

Two concrete results of the work of that early committee 
on a city plan did follow: the creation of the City Planning 
Board, and of the Municipal Art Commission. To these 
public bureaus Mr. Cutler gave his time and intelligent 
thought until within a few years of his death. Their work 
contributed to a definite refinement in much of the construc- 
tion which has been undertaken in, as well as by, the city 
since their creation. 

Through all of his mature life Mr. Cutler thus showed him- 
self an alert and devoted lover of his city and therefore an in- 
telligent critic of all inadequate projects for the city’s ad- 
vancement. 

The proposal to erect in one of our parks a suitable memo- 
rial to Doctor Moore, the recognized ‘“‘Father of the Parks,”’ 
took form a number of years ago, and at once elicited Mr. 
Cutler’s active interest. But the project came to naught 
through lack of general public interest. It was easy enough 
to sing Doctor Moore’s praises for the great service which 
had made us his debtors. It proved to be difficult to interest 
people in a general movement to give those praises a definite 
and abiding form. Mr. Cutler often expressed his regret and 
some impatience for this lack of public gratitude. But there 
seemed to be no remedy. ; 

Then two years ago he decided to do himself what the 
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citizens as a group were not ready to undertake, and asked the 
Mayor and Common Council to permit him to erect a suitable 
bronze statue of Doctor Moore in this Genesee Valley Park, 
entirely at his own cost. The acceptance of such an offer 
might be a precarious venture for the city if it did not know 
well the man who made the offer, and if there had not been in 
existence a Municipal Art Commission created largely at 
Mr. Cutler’s suggestion, competent and ready to protect the 
city’s interest in the matter of any construction in one of the 
city parks. But the Mayor and his Council knew Mr. Cutler— 
his civic devotion, his intelligence and artistic competency, 
his jealous solicitude for the finest possible development for 
his city. Acceptance of the generous offer was prompt and 
grateful. 

Mr. Cutler then gave to the project not only his means 
but also his constant thought. He used every effort to aid 
the sculptor, Mr. Thomas Hudson Jones, whom he selected 
after careful seeking of counsel in the matter, to carry out 
the difficult task of making a statue which should recall 
Doctor Moore to succeeding generations, from photographs 
and paintings taken from the living subject. He criticized 
carefully the sketches and models submitted by Mr. Jones; 
and he sought the criticism and suggestions of all others who 
had had such relations with Doctor Moore as made them 
able to recall vividly his features and character. He looked 
forward to this day with happy expectation. But he passed 
from our sight before seeing the realization of his dream. 

We here to-day truly are witnesses to a double memorial. 
One, that which Mr. Cutler purposed as a reminder to all 
present and future citizens of the great service rendered to 
them and to their children and children’s children by the 
Father of the Rochester Parks. The other, not purposed 
by the donor of this statue, but none the less eloquent— 
an abiding monument to the public-spirited generosity which 
provided this expression of abiding gratitude to a great 
public servant. The tribute of one great public servant 
to another. 


CALVIN C. LANEY, M.A. 


Dr. Edward Mott Moore: 
The Beloved Physician 


By Greorce W. Gotrr, M. D. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE OFFICIAL DEDICATION OF THE 
BRONZE STATUE AT GENESEE VALLEY PARK, OCTOBER 29, 1927. 


aaa 
A T the foot of his statue, in the midst of the parks he 


loved so well, in the city in which he wrought for more 

than seventy years, physician, educator, administrator, 
we come to pay tribute to the life and work of Edward Mott 
Moore. 

He was born in Rahway, New Jersey, July 15, 1814, the 
son of Lindley Murray and Abbey Mott Moore. On both the 
paternal and maternal sides of English descent, the maternal 
Motts settled in this country about 1644 at Hempstead, Long 
Island, and, from these were descended the distinguished 
Mott family of New York and Long Island. Doctor Moore’s 
immediate ancestors were Quakers and so took no direct part 
in the Colonial Wars or in those of the Revolution. Lindley 
Murray Moore, the father of Doctor Moore, after completing 
his education, became successively a resident of Rahway, 
New Jersey, of New York City, and later of Long Island, mov- 
ing to Westchester, New York, from whence he came to 
Rochester in 1830, and conducted a school of higher educa- 
tion. He secured a farm, north of the city, known as Lake 
View (now Lake View Park), and built the house, later 
- known as the Briggs House, on the hill which he called Po- 
mona Hill, where he lived for five years, moving afterward to 
the city, passing away in August 1871, at the age of eighty- 
three. 

Edward Mott Moore, the son, early became a student. 
Under his father’s teaching, at the age of four, he began the 
study of Latin and Greek and he spent much time in the 
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open air. He was early interested in farming, and, as a young 
man, became one of the prize broad-cast sowers of grain. At 
first a student in the school conducted by his father he later 
entered the Renssalaer Scientific School at Troy, predecessor 
of the Troy Polytechnic, where he was a classmate of Pro- 
fessor James Hall, later State Geologist. In 1833, at the 
age of nineteen, he began reading medicine in the office of 
Doctor Anson Coleman of Rochester. In the fall of the 
same year he went to New York City and attended one 
course of lectures at Columbia College, the only medical 
school of that city. In the succeeding year he became a 
student of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
and during the following year was house physician in Block- 
ley Hospital. He was graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical College in 1838 with the degree of M.D., 
afterward becoming an interne in the Frankfort Insane Asy- 
lum, spending a year and a half in that institution. During 
his interneship at Blockley he became associated with Doctor 
C. W. Pennock of Philadelphia, in his elaboration of the 
English Physiologist Hope’s experiments on the heart. In 
the edition of Hope on the Heart, by Pennock, in 1839, 
Doctor Moore is given credit for original work done on the 
heart at that early period in his career. 

In 1847, he married Lucy Richard Prescott, of Windsor, 
Vermont. There were eight children, two of whom, Edward 
Mott, Jr., and Richard Mott, became physicians; Samuel P., 
a lawyer. 

Unusually well-equipped, and with clinical experience 
rarely found in that day, Doctor Moore came to Rochester in 
1840 and entered upon the practice of medicine and surgery. 
His ability as a practitioner immediately was recognized. 
He was called to the chair of surgery in the Medical School 
at Woodstock, Vermont, with which institution he was con- 
nected for eleven years, and for a part of that time occupied a 
similar chair in the Medical School in Pittsfield, Mass. Be- 
tween two and three months of the year were taken from 
general medical practice and given up to this work of medical 
teaching. In the long travel on slow trains between Ro- 
chester and the New England States he was frequently 
accompanied by his wife and some of the younger children. 
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These pilgrimages were made before the days of sleeping cars 
and a unique device for sleeping purposes was devised by 
Doctor Moore, consisting of a rolled canvass board and 
slats spread between two seats on which berths were made 
up for the family. 

Resigning from the professorships in Woodstock and Pitts- 
field, he spent two years in the Starling Medical College of 
Columbus, Ohio, as Professor of Surgery. About 1853, Doc- 
tor Moore severed his connection with the Columbus insti- 
tution and became Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Buffalo, a position which he continued to hold for thirty 
years. As a teacher, from his well-stored mind, he had the 
ability, in simple language, clearly to portray the subject of 
his discourse. So able was he in the lecture room or on the 
platform that he could withstand any interruption, taking 
up the thread of his discourse at the very word he left off. 
His students numbered many and during his long teaching 
career among the cities and towns of Western New York 
there were few indeed that did not number a “‘Moore student” 
among its medical practitioners. 

In the early years of his practice he became connected with 
St. Mary’s Hospital and for thirty years was the Chief Sur- 
geon to that institution. He occupied many positions of 
honor and trust, among those purely medical being President 
of the Monroe County, Central New York, New York State 
Medical Societies, American Medical Association, American 
Surgical Association. He was delegate to, and attended the 
meeting of, the International Medical Congress in Copen- 
hagen in 1888. 

In those early years he felt that such was the lack of know- 
ledge relating to fractures and dislocations that he devoted a 
large part of his time to the investigation of those subjects. 
So, when the microscope was new, he was found grinding bones 
for microscopical examination, working at the autopsy table 
to determine further the cause and improve the methods of 
treatment for those fractures and dislocations which caused 
so much deformity. He was the author of many surgical 
monographs, particularly on fractures and dislocations. The 
article on Dislocation, in the Reference Handbook in Medical 
Sciences, being a masterpiece of original work. ‘““Moore’s 
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works on, and dressing for, fracture of the collar bone, of the 
wrist and of the upper end of the arm,” were remarkable as 
original observations and contributions to surgery, the cor- 
rectness of which have been proved by x-ray workers of the 
present day. His early observations on transfusion of blood 
and the elaboration of the original experiments for this ne- 
cessitous operation marked the opening of a new era in this 
means of saving life. 

Doctor Moore was not only interested in the practice of 
medicine and surgery but he was interested in the prevention 
of disease. In the early years of Rochester, when again and 
again smallpox and Asiatic cholera swept over the city, he 
was among those who early brought succor to the sick and the 
dying. In 1852, such was the fear of cholera in Rochester 
that on a mid-summer day at mid-day he crossed the Main 
Street of the city and was unable to find aperson on thestreet. 

His work in the prevention of infectious diseases caused 
him to be selected as the first President of the New York 
State Board of Health, whose work he planned. As a member 
of the Rochester Board of Health, and in association with the 
late Doctor Samuel Lattimore, Doctor Moore’s efforts pro- 
moted a movement for the Hemlock water supply and also 
for the system of sewers of this city, the first real attack on 
typhoid fever. 

His association with the University of Rochester, as 
President of the Board of Trustees, his early advocacy of 
parks and his interest therein, his Presidency of the Park 
Commission, and his connection with other movements, 
the organization of the Rochester City Hospital, the Infants 
Summer Hospital, for the betterment of the life of the city, 
testify to his interest in his city and in the people living 
therein. He was never a money-getter. Notwithstanding 
his great physique he was as delicately organized and as 
tender as a child. He avoided pain wherever and whenever 
possible. He never spared himself. In the early period of 
his Rochester career, when roads were bad and the income 
meager, he would frequently ride on horseback a distance of 
eighteen or twenty miles and back to make a single visit or 
perform a surgical operation. Even when more than seventy 
years of age he was known to sit for the greater part of the 
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day and most of the night in a humble little home watching 
and ministering to a poor woman in the throes of labor. As 
an example of his capabilities take a day’s work at seventy- 
five: At Spencerport in the morning to do a colostomy; at 
the hospital at two to do a multi-tenotomy for club foot and 
to see a number of patients; in the evening, east of Can- 
andaigua for an appendix operation returning at midnight. 

He had a dignified, even a majestic presence. He was simple 
of manner and easy of approach. His appearance in the sick 
room, where the patient was in pain and the family in tears, 
seldom failed to bring that calm which denoted the presence 
of a great physician. He relied more upon his powers of 
simple exposition and encouragement than he did upon the 
use of drugs. Not only as a practitioner but as a consultant 
was his opinion sought both in this as well as neighboring 
states. 

He had a habit of whistling, never a tune or even a pro- 
nounced air, just an unconscious blowing sound made by 
pursing the lips. He had been criticized for this habit, in- 
dulged in sometimes even at the bedside or in the operating 
room, where he might have said with Osler, “I whistle that 
I might not weep.” 

Doctor Moore’s acquaintance with men and affairs was 
wide and lasting. Even in his later years he entertained and 
corresponded with Fiske the historian, Stanley the explorer, 
Stephen Smith the surgeon and sociologist, David Jayne 
Hill, our own Henry Ward, Weir Mitchell, the physician and 
novelist. Asked by a friend in later life if he knew Weir 
Mitchell, he paused and said: “Yes, I knew Weir Mitchell, 
I dined at his father’s house when Weir Mitchell was wheeled 
to the table in his high chair.” 

Doctor Moore was instrumental in establishing the old 
City Hospital and the rotunda on the top of the old building 
was designed by him so that when a medical school should be 
opened here a lecture room might be placed therein. 

Like other men he has been criticized. Some one replying 
to a criticism said: ‘Yes, there have been greater surgeons 
than he and better operators; but he is not only a surgeon and 
an operator but an originator of devices for the cure of dis- 
ease, the prolongation of life and the promotion of health. He 
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was a surgical philosopher. More than that he was an all- 
around philosopher.” There was combined in him not only 
the foresight of a great physician and surgeon but a man who 
gave to his city and to his people all that was in him during 
a very long life. 

He died March 3, 1902, full of honors and of years, eighty- 
seven. 

The following resolution, by the late Doctor William S. 
Ely, was offered and adopted by the Monroe County Medical 
Society at a memorial service in honor of Doctor Moore, a 
few days after his death: 

“‘We adopt as our own expression the expression of a mem- 
orial in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, to an English Physi- 
cian— 

“Eminently distinguished for science; beloved for the 
simplicity of his manners and the benevolence of his heart; 
respected for his inflexible integrity; in all the relations of 
his professional life he was sagacious, cordial, diligent and 
humane.” 


This was Edward Mott Moore. 


The Memorial to 
Dr. Edward Mott Moore 


By Epwarp R. Foreman 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE OFFICIAL DEDICATION OF THE 
BRONZE STATUE AT GENESEE VALLEY PARK, OCTOBER 19, 1927. 


ye 


AST week President Coolidge braved a cold and rainy 

day to dedicate the statue of Major-General George 

Gordon Meade, at Washington. In his interesting 
address the President commented upon the fact that America 
has been tardy in the erection of memorials in honor of the 
great men of its history. He pointed out that it took the 
better part of a century to raise a fitting monument to Wash- 
ington, nearly sixty years to express our appreciation of 
Lincoln, and about the same length of time to place a statue 
of Grant in the Capital City of the Nation. 

Young nations and young cities are too busy in the making 
to develop ability for artistic expression. In apologizing 
for the lack of art in Rochester in 1838, Henry O’Reilly 
spoke the truth when he said: “First settlers and first settle- 
ments are characterized by works of necessity rather than 
works of ornament.” 

Rochester is now one hundred and fifteen years old, 
dating from earliest village days; and we have been a city 
ninety-three years. Yet, this statue of Dr. Moore is the first 
to be erected in our public parks in honor of one of our own 
citizens. Therefore, this memorial is the index of a larger 
fact than a single personality, because it may indicate a 
definite quickening of our cultural life. This consummation 
would be very dear to the hearts of Mr. Cutler and Dr. 
Moore. 

Previously, four bronze figures have been erected in Ro- 
chester: The heroic statue of President Anderson stands on 
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the Campus of the University to which he gave his life; a 
bronze effigy of Frederick Douglass was erected in a public 
street; the Schiller bust is in Anderson Park; and Lincoln 
stands guard over the Civil War Soldiers’ Memorial in Wash- 
ington Square. 

But there is no memorial in honor of the man who gave 
Washington Square to the people—Elisha Johnson—three 
times President of the Village, and the fifth Mayor of 
Rochester—a most remarkable man. And Rochester has 
produced many such men who could well be memorialized. 
For instance, there is Ashbel W. Riley, whom Dr. Moore 
would admit was the bravest man that Rochester ever knew, 
because, as the youngest member of the Board of Health, he 
fearlessly faced the horrors of the first cholera epidemic, in 
1832, almost singlehanded. When the town was panic- 
stricken, out of one hundred and sixteen deaths by the dread 
disease, he, personally, coffined eighty, eleven of which were 
in one day, and he never shrank nor complained, but ac- 
cepted his duty and passed through the ordeal unscathed. 
These are the types of men we might well remember. 

But before we erect any more memorials we must know 
how to doit. This memorial we now dedicate is of such merit 
as to reveal that any proposed memorial of the future must be 
a public adornment, through the agency of the arts of arch- 
itecture and sculpture. We perceive here that memorials 
should be both appropriate and beautiful and, in their high- 
est form, they should be pure memorials, serving no utilitar- 
ian purpose. Many communities, long in need of some 
structure, have at last built, and called the result a soldiers’ 
memorial. Simple wreaths of flowers for the dead are better 
than this, though they must wither in a day. That per- 
manent memorial is best that serves one purpose only—the 
beautiful suggestion of great human personality—the in- 
spiration of remembrance. 

That was exactly the idea of Mr. Cutler in causing this 
statue to be created and placed here. It 7s beautiful, and it 
is appropriately set amid great natural beauties: A figure of 
distinction, forever gazing out upon the Genesee, across the 
emerald lawns that Dr. Moore loved so well; here in the very 
heart of nature, surrounded by trees which, in the eternity 
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of renewing life, will ever swing their green leaves like banners 
in honor of the man whose memory they guard—and where 
the choicest singers of birdland will build their summer 
homes, and celebrate before this statue in matins and in 
vespers as sweetly as the nightingales sang to St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

This memorial will touch for good the lives of all beholders. 
Here is visible contact with a great and good man. Emerson 
said: “‘All history is subjective; in other words, there is pro- 
perly no history, only biography.” And that is what this 
memorial means—the perpetual suggestion of an exalted 
personality exerting a never-ending influence. 

The erection of this statue must mark an advance in the 
artistic life of Rochester. At last we are finding expression. 
We are acquiring the ability to recognize our great citizens 
who have made our city what it is, and have left us their 
hearts as legacies. Our community is becoming more in 
tune with the spirit of the age, which is again building great 
cathedrals like those at Washington, at New York and at 
Liverpool. Once, we heard prophecies that “the mind for 
building great cathedrals” had forever passed away. But 
now we know that those feeble prophets were all wrong, 
for the grandeur and the beauty is coming back! The world 
is building again because it has regained “the mind for cathe- 
drals’’—and so will regain its artists and its musicians and 
its poets. And the same mind for beauty can animate a city, 
until our people outgrow all provincialism and littleness and 
demand the creation of beautiful monuments which will 
materialize for us all of our majestic memories. 

Therefore, this statue, which we now dedicate, is of singu- 
lar significance, because it may well be the beginning of more 
artistic things, blossoming as the flowers of an advancing 
community life. 


IN HONOR OF 
PIONEERS AND LAWYERS 


EXERCISES HELD IN THE MONROE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, AT THE DEDICATION OF A BRONZE 
TABLET IN MEMORY OF JOHN MASTICK. 


~ 


Eprror’s Note: Interest in the Pioneers of Rochester brought together a 
large company in one of the Supreme Court rooms, Monroe County Court 
House, under direction of The Rochester Historical Society and The 
Rochester Bar Association, on Saturday, September 16, 1922. 

Hon. George A. Carnahan, then President of The Rochester Bar 
Association presided, and Hon. John D. Lynn, then United States Marshal, 
delivered an historical address. 

At the close of Judge Lynn’s remarks the audience repaired to the 
corridor where the Bronze Memorial Tablet, (herein reproduced), in honor 
of the pioneer lawyer of Rochester was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

The John Mastick memorial program was of significance. The exercises 
celebrated the brave Pioneers who planted our City, and also emphasized 
the fact that lawyers shared the hardships, civic responsibilities, and social 
life of the wilderness village. 

To the members of The Rochester Bar Association it suggested the 
important relation of lawyers to American communities. 

In an address before the graduating class of the Yale Law School in 
1896, the late Theodore Bacon chose as his theme: What the Lawyer Owes 
to Society. 

Mr. Bacon stated, at the outset, that the discussion of the ethics of the 
profession has commonly adopted a triple division, considering only the 
lawyer’s duty to his client, to the Court and to his adversary. Beyond 
these, it has been thought, his obligations are common to all men. Mr. 
Bacon dissented, arguing at length that the nobility of the legal profession 
imposes a fourth and particular obligation, namely, that to society. 

In America, which recognizes no social precedence and no privileged 
orders, and where even the Bar is an unorganized class, it has, neverthe- 
less, many incidents to constitute it, if only it were organized, a class of 
special distinction and exceptional power. 

The quasi-theocracy, that for nearly two centuries gave the clergy in the 
Colonies and States of New England great social prestige and political 
power, finally gave way, under copious invasion of various forms of dissent, 
to an ostensibly complete representative democracy. 
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Mr. Bacon remarks: “‘Yet the judicious may grieve when it is suggested, 
as I do yet suggest, that the partial retirement of the clerical class makes 
room for the entrance of such an ethical director of affairs as the lawyer.” 

In an address before the Lotus Club, the late Chauncey M. Depew once 
called attention to the fact that the government of the United States is, 
and always has been, a lawyers’ government. All but three of our presi- 
dents were lawyers, as were also four-fifths of our cabinet officers, and a 
large majority of both houses of Congress. He might have added that this 
same condition prevails largely throughout our State and local legislatures 
and offices. 

Rufus Choate once said, in an address before the Cambridge Law 
School, that it was the members of the American Bar who vindicated the 
true interpretation of the charters of the colonies, detecting and exposing 
the long succession of infringements, which compelled us at last to turn 
from broken charters to national independence. It was the first great 
generation of lawyers who conducted that transcendent appeal to reason 
which established our liberties, as it was the second generation of lawyers 
who constructed, interpreted and administered the American Constitu- 
tions. They were the founders of States and the preservers of States. 

Potentially and actually the lawyers always have been, and always will 
be, the dominant class in the political, social and industrial life of America. 

Is this praise freely conceded by those outside the profession? It is not. 
Shakespeare makes one of his characters exclaim: “The first thing we do, 
let’s kill all the lawyers;” and the answer is prompt and to the point: 
“Nay, that I mean to do.” 

For centuries the lawyers have been the butt of innumerable critical 
gibes, based sometimes on fact, and sometimes upon the necessity to divert 
attention from the critic. “Perhaps,” Mr. Bacon suggests in the address 
above referred to, “‘as soldiers in the Southern swamps are said to have 
defended themselves against mosquitoes by putting a fat and succulent 
colored infant in the door of the tent.” 

Yet lawyers have survived the ancientness, the pungency, and the con- 
tinuity of this satirical criticism, maintaining, as an ideal, a lofty standard 
of private and public duty. And though all literature may reek with 
near-wit at the expense of lawyers, it still remains true that no men have 
ever received greater trusts, with less betrayal of confidence, than the 
members of the Bar. As a French writer has said: “To the discussion and 
direction of public affairs members of the Bar bring a spirit of toleration, 
an intelligent liberality, a quickness of apprehension, a hatred of arbitrary 
power, an intellectual culture, a knowledge of men, possessed by no other 
profession in an equal degree.” é 

For the instruction of public opinion and the arousing of conscience 
upon all manner of public questions, for the defeat of evil measures and the 
promotion of good ones, no class possesses loftier qualifications than the 
lawyers. ; 

The American lawyer needs no defender nor apologist. Full well he 
heeds the admonition: ‘Fear God and take your own part.” In the great 
mass, throughout all our American communities, the lawyers always have 
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met their solemn obligations to society. 

With these general considerations in mind, it is of peculiar local interest 
to consider the simple life-story of our first lawyer, John Mastick, who 
came to the wilderness-village a young man, practiced law here, married, 
and lived his brief life as a constructive factor in the founding of Rochester. 

Judge George A. Carnahan, in his dignified address as presiding officer, 
discussed the Pioneers and the Law; thus giving a background for the dis- 
cussion of the lawyer as a pioneer. 

Judge John D. Lynn followed with his account of The Life and Times 
of Fohn Mastick, the Pioneer Lawyer of Rochester. As he proceeds, the 
story unrolls like the photographic film of a moving picture, so that we can 
see our early history pass in review; and across the scene the living John 
Mastick plays his part through to the end. 


The Program, in full, was as follows: 
Two-thirty P. M. in the Supreme Court Room 


Address: The Pioneers and the Law. By Judge George A. Carnahan, Presi- 
dent of The Rochester Bar Association. 


Historical Address: The Life and Times of fohn Mastick, the Pioneer 
Lawyer of Rochester. By Judge John D. Lynn, United States Marshal. 


Three-thirty P. M. 
Unveiling of Bronze Tablet: Erected on the West Wall of the Second Floor 
Corridor, Monroe County Court House. 


Presiding: Chairmen of Special Committees, Eugene Van Voorhis and 
Edward R. Foreman. 


Special Committees for John Mastick Memorial: 


Representing The Rochester Historical Society—Edward R. Foreman, 
Chairman; Raymond H. Arnot, Harvey F. Remington, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Yates, William F. Yust. 


Representing The Rochester Bar Association—Eugene Van Voorhis, 
Chairman; Daniel M. Beach, Arthur V. D. Chamberlain, Burlew Hill, 
George W. Morris. 


The addresses of Judge Carnahan and Judge Lynn are printed herein: 


"VILLAGES ait IRs 


AND HEAVY: 5X) 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLET, ON THE WEST WALL, SECOND FLOOR 
CORRIDOR, MONROE COUNTY COURT HOUSE. ERECTED BY THE 
ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND THE ROCHESTER 
BAR ASSOCIATION, SEPTEMBER 16, 1922. 


The Pioneers and the Law 


By Greorce A. CARNAHAN 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT EXERCISES HELD IN MONROE COUNTY 
COURT HOUSE, SEPTEMBER 16, 1922, DEDICATING A BRONZE 
TABLET IN MEMORY OF JOHN MASTICK. 


Saal 


WAS asked a few days ago why the Historical Society and 
the Bar Association paid tribute to the memory of John 
Mastick; that the fact of being the first lawyer in Roch- 
ester was not his own achievement; that in a pioneer com- 
munity he could not be greatly distinguished in the practice 
of the profession of law because business must have been of 
very small proportions and the meetings of Courts of Record 
very infrequent. It seems to me that the true significance of 
the observance of to-day is found in the legend inscribed 
upon the tablet and which you may read upon the program. 
We come together to pay tribute through John Mastick to 
the pioneer, and to study pioneer conditions. Many features 
of our modern life are inexplicable except by reference to 
frontier conditions. To anyone given to the study of history 
those conditions are most interesting, and they should be 
especially interesting to the lawyer, because, more perfectly 
to understand the law of to-day, he must study it in its 
origins, and pioneer conditions have greatly affected the law. 
There is no harm in saying, for it is the truth, that the 
pioneers had a strong aversion to what might be called 
scientific law, the law that draws fine distinctions and can be 
argued and debated. For this they had no use. They desired 
rules that were simple, direct and easily understandable. 
And so before the Revolution we find justice was dispensed 
in large measure by legislative and executive officials. And 
after the Revolution we find upon the bench, in many places, 
men who were laymen and were not trained in the learning of 
the law. In the time when John Mastick flourished in early 
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Rochester, there sat upon the bench of the highest Court of 
the State of New Hampshire, out of three judges, one clergy- 
man and one physician; and from 1820 to 1825 the Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State of Rhode Island was 
4a blacksmith. Nor was the acceptance of the English Com- 
mon Law a process as simple as has been generally supposed. 
We, both lawyers and laymen, are in the habit of thinking, 
apparently, that the English Common Law was brought over 
bodily to this country and was accepted as it was brought 
over. This is mere theory. After the Revolution there was 
intense hostility to all things English. States of no less im- 
portance than New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Kentucky 
actually passed statutes forbidding the citation of English 
authority upon the law. Judges everywhere cast jibes at the 
citation of foreign-made precedents. 

If, therefore, we study the attitude of the pioneers toward 
law and toward the procedure of Courts we shall learn much. 
They were very jealous of individual liberty, they elevated 
the interests of the individual and held governmental super- 
vision and restraint to a minimum. There was earnest in- 
sistence upon the right to contract as one chose, and the 
right to follow one’s calling as he might desire. 

The formative period of American Common Law was the 
last quarter of the Eighteenth and the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Centuries. The Common Law polity then developed 
presupposes a homogeneous community already under the 
restraint of deep religious convictions and moral up-bringing. 
It presupposes a community favorable to the institutions of 
government; a community in which every person was pre- 
disposed to obedience to the law, although sometimes they 
lapsed into rough and ready methods of administering 
justice. It presupposes men who could sit in the jury box and 
administer justice among equals with intelligence and fair- 
ness. It presupposes a community where there were no 
classes. In short it presupposes the frontier or farming 
community of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. 

But these conditions are as far apart as the poles from 
those of the urban communities which have grown up in the 
last quarter of the Nineteenth Century and the early part of 
the Twentieth Century. How shall this American Common 
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Law be adapted to the changed modern conditions. There 
are questions of the inspection of homes for the enforcement 
of health and sanitary regulations; supervision of work done 
in tenements; control of the work of women and children; 
protection of the ignorant immigrant against imposition; sav- 
ing men from their own folly by circumscribing the activities 
of get-rich-quick concerns. 

Whoever thinks the law is made once and forever is guilty 
of a grave error. It always has been and it always must be 
capable of growth and adaptation to new conditions. How 
are we to change and adapt unless we know its origins. It 
behooves us, as we do to-day, to study the conditions under 
which it had its growth in the past. 

The Committee has made a very happy selection of the 
speaker who will address you this afternoon. He isa straight- 
forward and simple gentleman as the letter, read by Mr. 
Foreman, indicates. He is democratic to the core, and is a 
Democrat, which, let me say, is an anti-climax. I take 
pleasure in introducing Judge John D. Lynn. 


Epiror’s Note: The letter alluded to above by Judge Carnahan was the 
acceptance sent by Judge Lynn to the Committee in charge of the exercises 
that invited him to deliver the address. The letter was read, in part, to the 
audience, as follows: “I have accepted. But I hope you will not insist that 
I limit the length of my speech to the size of the audience. Remember, 
that this lawyer has been a long time dead; and you may have noticed that 
when we memorialize a modern lawyer, freshly deceased, our average 
audience, including all bystanders, is usually about fourteen. However, 
that will not abash me, as I have been addressing local Democratic gath- 
erings for many years with audiences continually lessening in numbers. 
But one of those old fellows, whose wisdom has been the guide of my life, 
has said: ‘Weary not in well doing.’ ” 
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The Life and Times 
of John Mastick: 


The Pioneer Lawyer of Rochester 
By Joun D. Lynn 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT EXERCISES HELD IN MONROE COUNTY 
COURT HOUSE, SEPTEMBER 16, 1922, DEDICATING A BRONZE 
TABLET IN MEMORY OF JOHN MASTICK. 


~ 


E meet to-day upon the invitation of The Roch- 

ester Bar Association and The Rochester Histor- 

ical Society, to dedicate formally this historic 

tablet, memorial to the pioneer lawyer of Rochester. 
Rather more than that: Memorial to law and its profes- 
sional administration; to justice, to right defended, wrong 
redressed, liberty protected and license restricted, by the 
application of reason to the social and civic relations of men. 
But the placing of this tablet is even more than that. It is 
memorial to the pioneer impulse, to the blazing of the trail. 
More important than John Mastick’s profession or posi- 
tion is, that he came when he did, and pooling his skill with 
that of the artisan, the woodsman, the trader, made one of 
that heroic band, few but fearless, who challenged nature 
with determined purpose to establish in this western wilder- 
ness, a seat of civilization, organized and orderly; where 
enterprise would create opportunity; where industry would 
be rewarded with prosperity; where the factory bell would 
silence the howling of the wolf, and the humming of the mill 
would echo the music of their dreams. Where culture and 
happiness would be limited only by their own wisdom and 


virtue. 
All of which was not to be accomplished, however, without 
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struggle, sacrifice of present comfort and absolute ignorance 
of despair. 

They must have been wonderful men and women. In 
them, the ideal and the practicable, hope and determina- 
tion, must have been most happily united. Hence we cele- 
brate them. Our memorial includes them all. 


We, who see and enjoy the result, must be curious to know 
all that can be learned about them, their life, their work, and 
their surroundings. We know what they did. We want to 
know how they did it. 

One who is not interested in the history of those who have 
gone before, makes but little stir in the present, and the 
future will not be much busied with his memory. 


One hundred and ten years ago, the land upon which this 
city now stands, was primeval forest. And all this western 
section, of which the Genesee River is the center, an empire 
in area, was a dense wilderness, with here and there a log hut, 
the abode of a settler who had started a clearing, that in 
time would be his farm. West of the Genesee, upon not more 
than one per cent of it, had any attempt at settlement 
been made, and much of the remainder had not yet been ex- 
plored by white men. The whole territory was practically in 
a state of nature, the abode of wild beasts, and men almost as 
wild, subdued but not tamed, and at this time liable, at any 
moment, to be seduced by the British into seeking vengeance 
upon these intruders upon their one time hunting-grounds. 
Bears were quite neighborly, and wolves were so numerous, 
that by law, a bounty was paid for their heads, and in build- 
ing care must be taken to make even the house wolf-proof. 
Children at play had to be expert in killing rattlesnakes. 
War was on with Great Britain. Hard times were over the 
whole country, and in our settlement money was so scarce, 
it couldn’t be the source of much evil. 


More disheartening than all these, was the malaria arising 
from the ground newly opened to the sun, resulting in fever 
and ague, and other diseases incident to that condition. All 
but the rough necessities had to come from the far east; and 
the cost of moving a ton of freight from Albany to Rochester 
was one hundred dollars. Sugar could be got from the forest, 
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but salt—a greater necessity—must be hauled from Onon- 
daga with ox-teams. 

Certainly not a cheering picture, but it is with this back- 
ground, we must study the pioneer, if we would understand 
his fight, and appreciate his victory. 

It is our sorrow that we know so little of our municipal 
predecessors; though so short a time has elapsed since they 
were here and active. We would like to know what manner of 
folks they were, and how they looked and thought, and 
talked. But they were more busy making history than re- 
cording it; and photograph galleries and newspapers were not 
numerous about the four corners in those days. We can 
only, appreciating the conditions, note the accomplishments, 
and fill in the spaces between the few recorded facts, by 
assuming that results come from like causes the world 
through. 

As a figure in this picture, we can see John Mastick com- 
ing into this settlement, with all the hope of young manhood, 
and a dignity, proportioned to his purpose, of becoming law- 
giver to the community. 

He was born January 25, 1780, at Rockingham, Vermont; 
where his father, a Revolutionary soldier, died in 1786. Of 
his growing youth we know nothing; but the profession he 
adopted indicates that the widowed mother gave him en- 
couragement, at least, toward an education. 

In early manhood he journeyed into the Genesee Country 
and finally came to Avon—a settlement of very early date 
and importance—where he studied law with George Hos- 
mer and, on November 2, 1808, was admitted to the Bar at 
Canandaigua. The proceedings upon his admission recall a 
settled and pleasing custom of that day: The candidate for 
admission was always examined by a committee appointed 
by the Court, and the first order of business was to repair to 
the tavern and have a dinner party at the expense of the 
applicant. 

Upon motion being made in Mastick’s behalf, the Court 
recognized this custom by facetiously ordering that the said 
John Mastick take his examination at once “at Erastus 
Rowe’s Inn, at Canandaigua, in order to his admission as an 
attorney and counselor of this Court.” And to guarantee the 
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success, of both dinner and John’s petition, the Court further 
ordered “that N. W. Howell, John Greig and George Hos- 
mer, Esquires, be his examiners.” George Hosmer was his 
preceptor, and the first lawyer settled in practice west of 
Canandaigua; Nathaniel W. Howell had been the preceptor 
of George Hosmer, and was the first lawyer to settle at 
Canandaigua; and therefore the first practicing lawyer in the 
State west of Seneca Lake; and John Greig was a genial and 
convivial Scotchman with a leaning toward common sense. 
A very proper committee to be charged with the responsi- 
bility of creating the pioneer lawyer of Rochesterville. And 
Mastick was not likely to get the worst of it, with his pro- 
fessional father, and professional grandfather, both upon the 
committee. 

Many of us have gone up against the like ordeal, wishing 
that we had a relative, of any degree, upon the committee; 
would have almost welcomed a mother-in-law. And oh! If 
only we could have had the privilege of inviting the com- 
mittee over to the tavern, and sort of establishing social 
relations with them. The Judges of the Court who ordered 
this examination were not lawyers. In those days a man need 
not be a lawyer to become a Judge and I have heard it wag- 
gishly suggested that, in that respect, conditions haven’t 
much changed, in fact, to the present day. 

After he had been thus auspiciously admitted to the Bar, 
and his gratitude duly expressed in meat offerings, burnt 
offerings, and libations poured out—not upon the ground— 
Mastick returned to Avon, where he remained for a time, 
practicing his profession, and probably prospecting for a 
location for his future activities. 

In his journey hither he first stopped at Charlottesburg— 
now the port of Rochester—but I conclude did not open an 
office, nor settle down. Charlotte had at that time made little 
start at village settlement. He came up the River, stopped 
for a time, at Hanford’s Landing, below the lower falls, 
where a village settlement was then being attempted with a 
great deal of courage and activity. In 1812 he was made 
Supervisor of the Town of Northampton, and about the 
middle of that year came to Rochesterville and settled. He 
possibly came here through having been brought up on the 
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Connecticut River, near Bellows Falls, one of the then im- 
portant water-powers of New England, and could foresee the 
commercial advantage of putting the waters of the Genesee 
into industrial harness. He must have had some vision 
beyond the common ken. The law does not precede, it fol- 
lows civilization; and he must have had the pioneer sense 
acutely developed, to see, in what at that time was only a 
place to begin something, prospects that would outweigh 
this historic warning. He came while the settlement was 
completing its first half dozen rude buildings, and he came 
to stay. 

Immediately he bought a lot on the east side of State 
Street, between Main and Corinthian Streets. We say to- 
day, a very good site. It was a good site then, as it was one 
of the few spots on the east side of State Street that was 
above water most of the year. He proceeded at once to clear, 
and build, and soon had a law office completed and “hung 
out his shingle.” The following year, he was appointed 
Master in Chancery. As this appointment came from the 
Governor, judging the past by the present, I assume John 
was a Democrat. 

What a law practice here at that time, might be, we can 
easily guess; although there were few people, there was active 
buying and selling of lands throughout the neighborhood; 
conveyancing, contracts, and counsel in the proposed or- 
ganizing and constructing of business enterprises. An active, 
but probably not very lucrative, branch of his early practice, 
was preparing the claims, and attending the collection, of the 
bounty for killing wolves. As the open season was twelve 
months a year, and most of the settlers good marksmen, and 
the Indians made a specialty of this enterprise, this business 
alone would enable him to keep the wolf from his door. It is 
on record, that the hunters, white and red, coming to Mas- 
tick’s office with their trophies, were so numerous and heavy 
laden, as to almost congest travel on State Street. 

All things considered, he could hardly complain of his 
success up to date, when he had already attained the full 
measure of a lawyer’s ambition, in two very important 
particulars. At thirty-three years of age he was the leader of 
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the Bar of his town, and owned the block in which his law 
offices were located. 

Apart from its effect to him as a professional venture, I 
believe the coming of John Mastick here at that time, had a 
great value to the settlers gathered and gathering; and a like 
value in the nature of reaction to himself. 

In the infancy of society, men are occupied with the busi- 
ness of the present hour, forgetful of the past, and careless of 
the future, with a tendency to accept the lack of formal, or 
organized restraint, as an invitation to excessive freedom of 
individual action. But here comes the lawyer, whose presence 
alone, is an announcement of established government. His 
professional title comes from Government. He is an officer 
of the State. His vocation is to apply, through govern- 
mental agencies, fixed rules to the settlement of differences of 
interest. Through his training he has become a man of form, 
who wants things to move regularly, and as the result of 
careful consideration. He is too conservative for settled 
times; but into this budding frontier settlement he brought, 
I believe, the steadying influence needed, to unite the energy 
of the pioneer with the responsibility of the citizen; and thus 
set the foundation of its future upon the corner-stone of law 
and order. And equally valuable must it be to the lawyer, to 
supplement his studies of the past, with a share in the tasks 
of the present, to partake of the struggle of his fellows, to 
know life not alone as it used to be, or ought to be, but as it is, 
and that he is a responsible part of it now, with the privilege 
of influencing its future; in short, that he is a citizen as well as 
a lawyer. 

Whatever were the agencies contributing, the happy 
result to Rochester was that, as a settlement and village it 
escaped the almost inevitable experience of pioneer settle- 
ments generally; in that it never had its period of lawlessness, 
to be grappled with and overthrown by a revival of neglected 
responsibility. 

Nearly all the settlements of our country, as they in- 
creased in numbers and prosperity, attracted a new immigra- 
tion, often of people who came to escape the restraints of 
established order, and who gradually changed the habits of 
the community until in modern language, the place became 
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“wide open,” unbearable in vulgarity and vice, to be rescued 
only through aggressive, and sometimes violent, reform. 
Rochesterville escaped this moral depression, and never had 
need of the civic renaissance. 

For the first five years, this settlement, though acting as a 
little commonwealth, had no legal establishment. No village 
organization, nor authority; and yet the conduct of each 
seems to have conformed to the will of all. Possibly they 
remembered their New England ancestors, who, when they 
went out and founded the colony of Connecticut, soberly an- 
nounced, that the law of God would govern the colony until 
they had leisure to prepare some. Even in that circumstance, 
the lawyer might be very helpful, as there is no difference 
between the law of God and the wise laws of men. 

But little more than a year after John Mastick came, the 
thought of the people was directed to the need of a public 
school,—and in line with the formality I have suggested, a 
public meeting was assembled, in Jehiel Barnard’s tailor 
shop, and it was decided to build a free public school. We 
must understand this school was public, only in the sense 
that it was to be built by the voluntary contributions of all 
the people, and was free, in that the door was open to all 
alike. It was not free from charge. The cost of conducting it 
was met by the parents paying in proportion to the number 
of children each sent to school. Those who had no child or 
sent none to school escaped the expense. 

As the settlers were, at that time, inviting mechanics and 
laborers into the settlement for the building of raceways and 
mills, there might be some children whose parents, however 
willing, were unable to meet the expense. To provide for this 
emergency, it is said Jehiel Barnard made a motion, that the 
eight bachelors of the settlement, should each pay the cost of 
maintaining one child in school. As Mastick and Barnard 
were two of the bachelors, I hope John seconded that mo- 
tion. However, it was carried, and the bachelors made it 
unanimous by establishing eight free scholarships; probably 
the first established in the Genesee Country. The building 
was completed and the school opened in the spring of 1814. 
There was no law to compel anyone to do his part in this 
enterprise, yet tradition—which usually keeps no secrets— 
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has not suggested that one resident failed in what his neigh- 
bors expected from him. 

When in the growth of the settlement it seemed desirable, 
it was decided, at a public meeting, that a night-watch be 
established, and that the unmarried young men, each in 
turn, regularly patrol the streets of the settlement through- 
out the night. This service was entirely gratuitous, and it 
has never been charged that even one refused to take his 
turn and at intervals through the night twirl his ratchet and 
cry out: “All’s well in the Village.” This system of policing 
continued well into the village days, even after constables 
were elected and paid for day service. 

In the same manner there were appointed fire wardens, 
health officers, street superintendents, and every needed 
supervision supplied, without other authority than public 
opinion. 

Jehiel Barnard was the first tailor in the settlement and 
his shop was the public meeting-place of the citizens. In the 
absence of churches the first religious exercises were held 
there, the Episcopal service being read by some one of the 
residents, and the singing led by Miss Delia Scrantom, the 
pioneer young lady of the settlement, who came here to 
occupy with her parents the first house that was going to be 
built. 

Barnard in donating his shop for these exercises may not 
have seen in advance all the possibilities, but he certainly 
improved his opportunity. He wooed and won the leader of 
the choir. They were married October 8, 1815, in the log 
house from which the picture was made, that now adorns the 
stationery of the Historical Society, and then stood where 
Powers Block now stands. It was the first wedding in the 
settlement, and revoked the first of those eight scholarships. 
And, like other undertakings of the pioneers, it was not to be 
accomplished without overcoming difficulties. There was no 
minister in the settlement. One was found in Victor, Rev. 
Reuben Parmele, who was duly engaged to perform the 
ceremony, but when he learned the marriage was to take 
place on Sunday, he refused to proceed, giving a different 
excuse, which did not deceive the pioneer. This was some 
predicament. Every young woman knows it is unlucky to 
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postpone a wedding. What they said about that minister is 
not on record. But in true pioneer fashion, they wasted no 
time in repining. They called on their friend Mastick, who, 
as a magistrate, performed the ceremony, and kissed the 
bride. John had, quite providentially, been appointed a 
Justice of the Peace, a short time before, being the first 
Justice of the Peace in the village. As this appointment also 
came from the Governor, I feel that, as to John’s political 
standing “I guessed right the first time.’”’ No doubt this 
circumstance opened up to our pioneer lawyer a new source 
of income. 

The wedding party was held the following evening and was 
a society affair. The first families all attended. Ira West, the 
first merchant of the settlement, provided the wine, to carry 
out a bargain with Barnard, that whichever of them married 
first, the other would provide this necessary delicacy. The 
music was furnished by a left-handed fiddler from the “Deep 
Hollow” and, as it was announced that evening that West’s 
marriage to Miss Eliza Stone was soon to follow, we were 
losing our free scholarships pretty rapidly. 

Mastick was soon to take part in another marriage cere- 
mony, not as prompter this time, but as one of the actors. 
While he was living in Avon, he boarded at “The Widow 
Berry’s Tavern,” a very popular hotel of that day. When 
John came into our settlement, he came not entirely heart- 
free. As soon as he had his law office completed, we find him 
buying a one acre lot on South Avenue at the north end of 
the present Osburn House, which he proceeded to clear, and 
as fast as his circumstances would permit, built upon it a 
comfortable, and somewhat pretentious residence, for that 
time. When he had the house completed—a few months after 
the wedding of his friend Barnard—he went to Avon, and 
brought Catherine Berry, the widow’s daughter, to Rochester 
as his bride. With its other evidences of activity, brides were 
increasing in our settlement. By this marriage, John became 
the brother-in-law of his law preceptor, George Hosmer. 

Catherine Berry was the daughter of Gilbert R. Berry, 
who came as the first settler into Avon, in 1789, where he 
built a tavern and store near the river, and established trad- 
ing posts up the river and down to what is now Charlotte, for 
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collection of furs. He also built and operated a rope ferry 
across the river at Avon, carrying the trails, which centered 
there, on westward through the wilderness. A rope ferry, as I 
understand it, is a flat-boat propelled by a rope, fastened at 
each side of the stream, and passing around a drum or wind- 
lass on the boat, in such a manner that turning the drum 
would wind up the rope and draw the boat onward, while at 
the same time paying out the rope to the other shore. When 
you wished to return, you need only change position and 
wind the other way. 

Berry was a clever, free-hearted Irishman, who became 
very popular, but died in 1797, leaving his young wife to 
conduct the business and bring up the family. She proved 
equal to the task and continued the tavern and the ferry, 
making both more popular if possible than had her genial 
husband. 

Avon was at this time quite an important center of life, 
affording the growing youth many advantages not possible in 
the newer settlements. Catherine Berry became a cultivated 
and sensible young woman. She was one of the founding mem- 
bers of the First Church of Avon in 1810, which, within two 
years, had a substantial church edifice, and settled resident 
minister. This church building, improved as time and cir- 
cumstances required, stands to-day, opposite the ‘““White- 
horse Tavern,” a monument to the serious purpose of the 
pioneers of the town. 

Mrs. Mastick was (September 10, 1817) admitted into 
membership of the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, 
then recently organized, and occupying its first building on 
State Street near Church, but had hardly time to get into the 
social activities of the settlement, when she died, within four 
years of her marriage, leaving her husband childless and 
alone, in this home into which he had built so much of his 
life and his hope. 

Rochesterville started upon the west side of the river but 
soon grew up on both sides, upon territory that was part of 
two counties. All east of the river was Ontario, all west in 
Genesee, which increased the natural difficulty of serving 
legal papers. 

Many amusing stories have come down to us, of our citi- 
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zens crossing the river to avoid an undesired meeting with the 
sheriff of the other county. As imprisonment for debt was 
one of the humane and enlightened provisions of the law at 
that time, a meeting with the sheriff was, not alone un- 
desirable, but quite inconvenient. As all our people were 
beginning business life, and business was mainly done on 
credit, and such property as they had accumulated, was in 
land, honest men were not always able to meet their obliga- 
tions upon demand; and an unconscionable creditor could 
use this law as an instrument of torture. 

After Main Street bridge was completed, the debtor had 
some chance, as he could cross the river quickly, and dry 
shod. Many of our early residents, men who gave our city 
substance and fame, often owed their liberty, temporarily, to 
their good luck in discovering this minion of the law, in time 
to beat him to the center of the bridge, by a neck. Then, 
from his point of vantage, he could wave salutation, not calcu- 
lated to increase the composure of the officer; but quite satis- 
factory to the onlookers, who are always with the winner. 
Some very close races were had, and perhaps those exericses 
aided in developing that promptness and energy, for which 
our city has always been noted. 

As long as the debtor remained in the other county he was 
immune, and there was a limit to the staying possibilities of 
the sheriff. As our enterprising pioneers usually had lands 
on both sides of the river, there was no loss of industry, 
through these governmental interruptions. He could swing 
an axe as effectively, and profitably, upon one side as the 
other. If we believe one-half of these stories, it would seem 
that the lands of our settlement upon either side of the River, 
were largely cleared by the residents of the other side. 

To-day we can jolly a little entertainment out of these 
episodes. But what can we say of a law, so brutal, so sense- 
less, so wasteful? Aside from the inhumanity involved, be- 
hold the stupidity of taking a man, unable to pay his debt, 
and placing him where he never could pay it! 

The debtor could, if able, give the bond of some friend, that 
he would remain within the jail limits—sometimes the 
county, sometimes of less extent—he then had his liberty 
within this restricted area. If he went beyond, the bond was 
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forfeited. But legal ingenuity came to the rescue. Suit must 
be commenced, by the service of process, while the debtor 
was off the limits. A debtor wishing to take an excursion 
abroad, needed only to take his surety with him, and be en- 
tirely safe and in good society. 

Our settlement, having become a mercantile center, always 
up to date and possibly inspired by some collection expert, 
organized a creditors’ association, and made a list for the use 
of the members, of all who were on the limits for debt, so as 
to protect themselves in extending credit. This organization 
was popularly dubbed ‘The Shylock Society,” and led to 
another organization consisting of the less fortunate, united 
with the more kindly of our people, pledged never to trade 
with a member of the other society, and boldly threatened to 
publish some things about the “Shylocks;” the first or- 
ganized ‘“‘Boycott”’ in America, I believe. The result was the 
Shylock Society abandoned its enterprise, and finally the 
thoughtful citizens generally started a movement for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, which they pushed so 
vigorously that in 1831 this barbarous legacy from the 
mother country lapsed. 

In this movement, to the credit of the Bar, the lawyers 
generally were upon the right side, and rendered effective 
service here and at Albany, in removing this stain from our 
State. 

March 21, 1817, the settlement was, by legislative enact- 
ment, incorporated as a village, by the same name that by 
common consent it had borne for five years. 

Within five years from the echo of the first axe in the 
forest, here was an organized village of nearly one thousand 
inhabitants, with four schools, three hotels, three church 
organizations, a weekly newspaper, a Masonic lodge, a cotton 
factory, four merchant flouring mills, numerous stores and 
shops to supply every want, and a charming social and intel- 
lectual life. 

And more wonderful, the village could take over a going 
concern, with every agency of governmental form in opera- 
tion, and henceforth, continue under municipal authority 
what for five years had been done by co-operation and 
common will. 
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Captain Basil Hall, an English traveler, visiting here ten 
years after the village was organized, noted what he found 
done and doing, at that time, which will enable us to under- 
stand how these pioneers worked this seeming miracle. 

I quote: “On the 26th of June, 1827, we strolled through 
the village of Rochester under the guidance of a very intelli- 
gent friend, a native of this part of the country. Everything 
in this bustling place appeared to be in motion. The very 
streets seemed to be starting up of their own accord, ready 
made, and looking as fresh and new, as if they had been 
turned out of the workman’s hands but an hour before. * * * 
The lime seemed hardly dry in the masonry of the numberless 
saw mills and manufacturies. * * * In many of these buildings 
the people were at work below stairs, while at the top, the 
carpenters were busy nailing on the planks of the roof. * * * 
Several streets were newly finished, but had not as yet re- 
ceived their names; and many others were in the reverse pre- 
dicament, having been named but not commenced—their 
local habitation being merely signified by lines of stakes. * * * 
I need not say that these half finished, whole finished and 
embryo streets were covered with people, carts, stages, cattle, 
pigs, beyond the reach of numbers; and as all these were lift- 
ing up their voices together, in keeping with the clatter of 
hammer, the ringing of axes, and the creaking of machinery, 
there was a fine concert I assure you. * * * A few years ago 
the whole of that part of the country was covered with a dark 
silent forest, and even as it was, we could not proceed a mile 
in any direction, except that of the high road, without com- 
ing full-butt against the woods of time immemorial. * * * 
And it actually occurred to us, several times, within the im- 
mediate limits of the inhabited town itself, in streets, too, 
where shops were opened and business actually going on, 
that we had to drive first on one side and then on the other, 
to avoid the stumps of an oak, or a hemlock or a pine tree, 
staring us full in the face. * * * There was little or no ex- 
aggeration, therefore, in supposing with our friend, that the 
same fir which might be waving in full life and vigor in the 
morning, should be cut down, dragged into daylight, squared, 
framed, and before night, be hoisted up to make a beam or 
rafter to some tavern, or factory or store, at the corner of a 
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street, which twenty-four hours before had existed only on 
paper.” ities 

This picture is drawn by no sympathetic admirer, but a 
clear-visioned and critical narrator. An English Naval officer 
who expresses surprise that there should be a dancing-master 
in such a place, and whose prejudices prevented his noting 
that this bustling enterprise and magical transformation 
were coincident with a social and civic purpose, in which 
spiritual growth was keeping pace with physical and com- 
mercial progress. He has given us such a perfect picture of 
the life, the struggle, and the success of the early settlers, 
that we can forgive his noting that our boots were not 
polished, nor our hats brushed; but, when an Englishman 
criticises the fit of our mens’ clothing—then we must laugh. 
He is not alone in mistaking appearance for substance. 
Some of our own writers, referring to this period, smugly 
state, “there were no aristocrats in the village.” What an 
error! In those days there was nothing here but aristocracy— 
the aristocracy of individual character. The only kind God 
recognizes or man respects. 

The first court of record, ever held in our village, was a 
term of District Court for the Northern District of New 
York, in September, 1820. Judge Roger Skinner presiding. 
The first court of the County of Monroe, was held in the loft 
of the old Eagle Tavern, on the second Tuesday, the 8th of 
May, 1821. 

The County had as yet no Court House; not because the 
people did not appreciate their dignity or had lost any of 
their wonted energy. 

The Act creating the County, out of parts of old Ontario 
and Genesee, was passed February 23, 1821. It was organ- 
ized as a County in March. The cornerstone of the Court 
House was laid September 4, 1821; and the completed Court 
House, built from stone quarried from the earth beneath it, 
was ready for the September Courts in 1822. 

The first term of Court was organized as a Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions—that being the title of the criminal branch of 
the County Court—composed of a first, or presiding Judge, 
and two associate Judges, with grand and trial Juries. 

The Court was opened by Nathaniel Negus as Crier, with, 
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as the Clerk says, “proper proclamation.” What proper 
proclamation was in that ancient day, those of us who have 
attended the courts of some of the old-fashioned States can 
imagine. I heard one once which was very impressive. 
The Crier arose in his place upon a high platform and, as 
the three Judges filed in, shouted, “The Supreme Court 
of the State of Delaware, their Honors, Justice Smith, 
Justice Brown and Justice Jones,—God save the Common- 
wealth.” I didn’t see anything in the appearance of the 
Judges that would call for that prayer. 

The Jurors were called, and as usual, several fined for non- 
appearance; and as usual, the fine remitted as soon as any 
excuse reached the Court. 

The Grand Jury, with Jesse Hawley as foreman, presented 
an indictment against David Sherred; ‘‘for stealing three 
pinchback watches.” This was the first indictment in a 
court of this County. 

There has been much contention, among historians, as to 
whom belongs the honor of being the first white child born 
in our village, with argument heated, and research profound; 
but alas, leaving the question as unsettled as they found it; 
each claimant having his set of partisans. But here is it 
established, by Judicial Record, that David Sherred, and he 
alone, is entitled, without let or hindrance, to assume, appro- 
priate and enjoy, the dignity and advantage of being the 
first person to be indicted in the County of Monroe, with all 
the rights, privileges, emoluments and obligations appertain- 
ing thereto. While the indictment says nothing about 
larceny, stealing is certainly pretty close to it; but what 
degree of larceny, we can not conclude until we know more of 
what pinchback watches may be. I learn that they get their 
name from Christopher Pinchbeck, of London, who invented 
this class of watch, the distinctive feature of which is, that 
the case is a composition, of four parts copper and one part 
zinc. Whatever may be the degree of the crime, there was 
nothing very grand about the watch. The case seems never 
to have been brought to trial. Perhaps the District Attorney 
felt, that when Sherred learned what the watches were, his 
disappointment was punishment enough. Thus ended the 
first term of Court, on the second day of its existence, and ad- 
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journment was taken to the second Tuesday of September 


next. 
And on the 11th day of September, 1821, the Court met 


for its second term, composed of 


Elisha B. Strong . . . . First Judge 
Timothy Barnard i la Judge 
John Mastick . . . Justice of the Peace 
James Seymour *4 270% 09 Ve weerSheat 
Derrick Sibley . . . . . Under Sheriff 
Nathaniel Rochester . . . . . Clerk 
Timothy Childs. . .  . District Attorney 


all names very familiar to students of our early history. 

The Grand Jury was organized with Henry Brewster as 
foreman. 

Dyer Higgins was convicted of grand larceny and sent to 
prison. The first conviction for felony in this County. 

Francis McCarty was ‘“‘bound over,” to keep the peace 
for one year particularly, as against Thomas and Jesse Cong- 
don. We wonder why two of them had to seek protection of 
the Court from one assailant; but the Congdons were Quakers, 
and McCarty was—was not a Quaker, but must act like one 
for the year to come. McCarty provided the bond, Abner 
Wakelee becoming his surety. Abner was the first shoe- 
maker to open a shop in Rochester, became prosperous, and 
gave his name to a large sub-division of land, in the north- 
eastern part of the city. 

Every time we run across Abner Wakelee, in the history of 
our village or city, he was doing some act of kindness. That 
McCarty needed a friend, was enough to bring Abner to the 
rescue. 

At the January Term in 1822, Mastick did not sit as a 
Judge but was engaged in practice before the Court. His 
place as Judge was taken by John Bowman, one of the regular 
County Judges, a pioneer lawyer of this section. Many of us 
here to-day, remember his son, the late William H. Bowman, 
for half a century a leader at the Bar of this County and a 
most lovable personality; and know his grandson and name- 
sake John P. Bowman, now an active member of our Bar. 
Thus Judge John Bowman has, through his son and grand- 
son, been continuously practicing in this County, for more 
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than one hundred years. A family law record rather remark- 
able, but not the only one in our history. Judge Harvey 
Humphrey, the literary lawyer of our village days, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the late George H. Humphrey, and he by 
his son, Joseph Lee Humphrey, giving three generations to 
our Bar from that family. 

At this term of Court, a woman was tried for assault and 
battery, but promptly, and we must agree very properly, 
declared not guilty. Saving us the humiliation of having it 
recorded for all time, that one of our fellow citizens of the 
gentler sex had engaged in such unladylike procedure. The 
noted chivalry of our present day Jurors is evidently an in- 
heritance. 

Another case at this term is rather interesting. A convict 
was sentenced to one month in the County jail, on bread and 
water. In those days it seems that water drinking was pre- 
scribed as a punishment for crime. 

With quite evident pride, the Clerk recorded the adjourn- 
ment of the Court to the 2nd Tuesday in September next, 
“at the Court House of the County of Monroe.” And on the 
10th day of September, 1822, one hundred years ago, the 
Court met, in a completed Court House; just eighteen 
months from the time the legislature had given us the right 
to begin. And the only noise about it was the blasting in the 
quarry, and the creaking of the pulleys, as the sturdy pioneers 
hauled the big stones into place. 

Pictures and descriptions of that Court House have come 
down to us. It was a structure of some pretension, artistic, 
commodious, convenient, and was built to last. Some 
achievement for our municipal ancestors, when we recall that 
ten years before, the site of that building and the whole 
seven hundred square miles included in Monroe County, 
were covered with forest trees, through whose intertangled 
density the light of the sun could hardly penetrate, nor 
could its heat reach the ground. And be it remembered that 
this transformation was wrought through the will and vision 
of that handful of pioneers, who det on themselves, and won! 

The Court of General Sessions, as the Criminal Court of 
the County, gives us, probably, a pretty fair side-light upon 
the character and customs of the early Rochester people. 
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The indictments show that perjury, larceny, assault and 
battery, and liquor cases, complete the list of offenses claim- 
ing attention from the Court. The perjury cases generally 
resulted in “not guilty.” With larceny the Court was very 
severe, showing that we come quite naturally by our high 
regard for the rights of property. That there should be 
numerous assault and battery cases, is not strange, when we 
recall that the people of that day, from necessity, had be- 
come accustomed to act as their own policemen. And when 
convictions were had, the judges seem to have looked, not too 
seriously, upon this pioneer readiness to take care of one’s 
self, the fines ranging from five to ten dollars. 

The liquor cases seem to have been as difficult to convict 
as they are to-day. In running down the names of those who 
appeared as defendants in this Court, through a period of 
several years, the names found were generally not names 
familiar in village history, and do not subsequently appear 
in any list of citizens of the village. They were probably 
floaters, attracted here by the activity and prosperity of the 
place. 

The grand juries often returned a sort of union indictment: 
“Assault & Battery & Riot;” but the verdicts and sentences 
prove clearly that the riot in those indictments was merely a 
figure of speech. On one occasion they found an indictment 
for riot against a single individual. Rather awkward in a 
legal view, however complimentary to pioneer efficiency. 

Some of these riots arose out of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
not in trying to recapture the slave, but in trying to prevent 
1s 

At one of the early terms of the Court there was pre- 
sented an indictment for riot, against a body of men, very 
important citizens of the County, then, and throughout their 
lives, civically, socially and financially. The record is silent 
as to particulars, but in my childhood, there was a very 
gossipy tradition that they incurred this undesirable dis- 
tinction, by preventing the re-taking of a black man by his 
alleged master; and so successfully, that the slave remained, 
and the master went away alone—as soon as he recovered. 
As the defendants admitted, in fact boasted of it, they were 
found guilty, and the Judges sentenced the leader to pay a 
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fine of $10.00, and the others each $5.00. Knowing the tem- 
per of the times, we may believe that the leniency of the 
Court never was criticized. 

A very spectacular trial of those days, was to decide 
whether a black woman was to be surrendered as a fugitive 
slave. The village was very much aroused. Practically all 
who took any interest, were on her side. Able counsel were 
employed for her, but the evidence was so complete, she had 
to be restored to her master, and was escorted out of the 
village by a company of “Light Horse Cavalry.”” A munici- 
pal courtesy rarely extended, and one which caused our crack 
military organization to suffer some criticism. But in view 
of the former riot, perhaps, the dignity of established govern- 
ment made it wise. 

In the first twenty years of settlement in this Genesee 
Country, there were many cases under this cruel, but consti- 
tutional law, not often however, in this village, as the Under- 
ground Railroad was here so well established, and so success- 
fully patronized, that the master, though often seeking, sel- 
dom found his slave. Throughout this heavily-wooded terri- 
tory, concealment was easy, and the hostility of the settlers 
was so intense, that trying to find or retake a fugitive might 
well be called a hazardous enterprise. 

The only other case in this settlement that I know of was 
that of a negro, Davis, commonly called Dr. Davis, as he 
ministered in that capacity to people of his race, who was 
claimed as the runaway slave of a Kentucky man, who came 
on with his witnesses to retake him. The trial was in progress 
and the court room crowded with people, white and black. 
While the Kentucky men were entranced with the eloquence 
of their counsel some of the spectators were busy disguising 
Davis, and smuggling him out of the room and away. But 
his flight was soon discovered and active search started. 
Hand bills, offering reward, were scattered through the sur- 
rounding country. He was discovered and captured by a 
human being, who was willing to make $50.00 that way. 
Davis cried in vain for rescue, then with a prayer to God, 
which he closed with the words of Patrick Henry, “give me 
liberty or give me death,” he drew a razor, cut his throat, 
and fell bleeding at the feet of his captors. Davis was not 
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dead, but indications were he soon would be, or would need 
long and expensive care, and the local officials as was their 
duty, demanded from the master, a bond, to save the town 
from the probable expense. Naturally, under the circum- 
stances, it was not easy to get the required bond, and the 
captors became fugitives in their turn, hurriedly and 
secretly leaving, with the North Star at their backs. Davis 
recovered, and lived in freedom his allotted time. God 
heard his prayer. 

With scenes like this about them, our citizens, of course, 
became active in promoting the abolition law in this State. 
Slavery in the State of New York came to an end on the 4th 
day of July, 1827. And our village was entitled to much 
credit for bringing about this humane action. 

Matthew Brown, one of our pioneers, throughout his life 
wore a crown of glory, granted by his fellow citizens, for the 
successful part he bore in bringing that law into effect. 

The negro people of this neighborhood celebrated inde- 
pendence day this year, the first day of independence for 
them, but thoughtfully postponed it to the fifth, that they 
might not be thought interfering with the regular or white 
celebration of the day. 

It was a large gathering. The mystery was, where so 
many negroes came from. They flocked in from the sur- 
rounding country. It was for many of them, no doubt, the 
first day they dared to be seen in public. Had a visitor from 
almost any state south of Pennsylvania, happened along 
that day, he would probably have recognized some long 
lost, and much mourned member of his household. With a 
band of music and a parade, with songs, prayers and speeches, 
they celebrated the emancipation of slaves by the State of 
New York, upon the same public ground where sixty-five 
years later we erected a monument to the Emancipator of the 
remaining millions. And no white man had any part in that 
celebration. A minister of their own color opened the pro- 
ceedings, and the address was delivered by a negro, who until 
that morning, was legally the fugitive property of a white 
man. Rochester was one of the few places in the State of 
New York where the celebration could have happened. 

The address of that runaway slave was a very creditable 
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performance for a man black or white. His closing sentence I 
quote: “My Countrymen, let us henceforth remember we 
are men. Let us as one man, on this day resolve that hence- 
forth, by continual endeavor, to do good to all mankind, we 
will claim for ourselves the attention and respect, which, as 
men we should possess.” 

Another celebrated case in this County but of a little later 
period I will relate because of its novelty: A young wife living 
in one of the towns of the County, upon some grievance, real 
or imaginary, left her husband and returned to her father. 
The husband followed to bring her back, but the father with 
much temper refused to let him meet her, and drove him off 
the premises. The husband then consulted a Rochester law- 
yer, who in behalf of the husband brought an action of 
replevin against the father—not under the fugitive slave law 
—but by an old common law writ de homine replegiando, and 
he succeeded. The husband was put into possession of his 
property. This case is said to be the only use of that writ in 
the State of New York, and possibly in the United States; 
and the lawyer who used it didn’t come from Philadelphia 
either. 

One of the notable things about our village was: that these 
pioneers, however busy with their individual affairs, still had 
time for interest in the community life, in the affairs of the 
state and nation, and although Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress was fresh from the printer they didn’t understand it as 
excluding them from interest in, and some responsibility for, 
conditions in the world outside. 

And in all public affairs, in all movements for municipal 
improvement or to better the conditions of their fellows, it is 
pleasing to note, that the pioneer lawyers played an active 
part. Whether to provide a reading room, to start a library, 
or organize any other cultural, humanitarian, or economic 
purpose, the lawyers were in it, and at the front. 

When in 1822 the Greeks declared their independence, and 
engaged in that heroic struggle that inspired humanity, and 
became immortalized through the enthusiasm of Byron, it 
quickened the heart beats of our pioneers, and enlisted their 
sympathy and support. Our Village was aroused, and as 
usual, its sympathy took a very practical form. 
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When the condition of the Greek was the most desperate, 
and their little army had been nearly annihilated, our pion- 
eers called a public meeting, and appointed a committee to 
raise money for the patriots. On this committee of twelve, of 
which Nathaniel Rochester was chairman, there were six 
lawyers and John Mastick was one of them. Of course this 
son of a continental soldier, whose mother was a Putnam of 
Massachusetts, could not hear with indifference this call 
from the Classic Isles, engaged in a struggle against bar- 
barous tyranny, so like that in which the blood of his kindred 
was shed but a few years before. A considerable sum was 
raised and forwarded at once. And their enthusiasm did not 
expire in one sudden impulse. True to the spirit of our settle- 
ment the committee did not disband nor slacken their 
efforts, as long as the struggle lasted. And as the battle of 
Navarino, which assured Greek independence, was closing in 
victory, on the 20th day of October, 1827, John Mastick died. 
Too bad he could not have lived to celebrate that victory. 

Thus closed the activities of the pioneer lawyer, and 
pioneer citizen. The late Edwin Scrantom, Rochester’s 
clever raconteur, who knew and remembered him, as of the 
time of Barnard’s wedding, says: “Mastick was a jolly 
bachelor, full of jest, popular, and was always saying, ‘Well, 
there is a day of life before me, and betide what may, I will 
enjoy it.” He was a 

“Rare compound of oddity, frolic and fun, 
To relish a joke and rejoice in a pun.” 


In his professional career I can find nothing spectacular. 
The spectacular events of our village days were not profes- 
sional. We couldn’t expect to find him electrifying the 
crowded Court Room. For most of his life we had neither 
Court Room nor crowds. He met the needs of his time pro- 
fessionally, civically and commercially. Like everyone in the 
village he dealt in real estate on his own account, and dealt 
largely, with manifest success. Owning, in the fifteen years of 
his village life, more than a hundred parcels of land; dis- 
playing wonderful nerve in his purchases, or looking back 
from existing results, showing prophetic vision in his selec- 
tions. ‘ 
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He owned at different times, a great part of the east side 
of State Street from the Elwood Block to Central Avenue, 
and Main Street from Reynolds Arcade to the river. He 
owned mill sites, factory sites, residence lots and farms. With 
Elisha Johnson he owned, plotted and placed on the market, 
a large tract known, in title language, as the Johnson & Mas- 
tick Tract, between Union Street on the west, Sibley Place on 
the east, East Avenue on the north and Monroe Avenue on 
the south; the present site of the Genesee Valley Club, the 
two Theological Seminaries, Homeopathic Hospital and those 
many palatial residences we now see in that section. He 
also owned a number of farms in the suburban area which 
have since become attractive city residence property. He 
once owned the farm, which is now Mt. Hope Cemetery, 
where he now lies beside his wife, in graves overflown with 
debris, the grave-stones disintegrating, the lettering obliter- 
ated. His own monument has fared better than many in the 
neighborhood, because a kindly maple grew up out of his 
grave, and successfully interposed its strength between the 
monument and the continual flood of waste and neglect, 
that will soon overwhelm tree and all. Not very flattering to 
the sentimentality of his municipal heirs. 

Although his wife became an early member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, John does not seem to have accom- 
panied or followed her in church connection. He was one of 
the founders and members of St. Luke’s, one of the first 
Vestry Board, and continued on the Vestry or as Warden 
until his death, and was buried from there. Those first meet- 
ings in the first home, and then in Barnard’s tailor shop, 
developed into St. Luke’s Church, making St. Luke’s, in fact, 
though not in formal organization, the first Church, in order 
of time in the village. Among the assets of his estate, was 
one of the notes or certificates issued by St. Luke’s, in financ- 
ing its building enterprises. The appraisers make note upon 
the inventory, that he should have bequeathed this note to 
the Church, but as he did not, they were compelled to inven- 
tory it, very clearly wishing to relieve themselves from any 
charge of impiety in listing this loan to the Lord as a com- 
mercial obligation. In John’s behalf, I wish to record that he 
had been ill for about a year and probably with his aches and 
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pains forgot many other details. He did not forget, however, 
to provide for his aged mother; and with a lawyer’s skill, 
surrounded that provision with such safeguards, that neither 
time nor accident could cause miscarriage of his filial pur- 
ose. 

Mastick seems to have been a provident man, devoting 
himself attentively to business, and making it profitable. 
When he died he left a considerable estate. In fact, a 
large estate for a lawyer. Lawyers as a class do not get rich. 
They earn a lot of money, but they don’t keep it. These 
shrewd business men get it away from them. 

John added to the entertainment of the village by one of 
his real estate speculations. He bought from Philip Lyell 
two lots on the corner of State and Mumford Streets, and 
two lots on the corner of Mill and Mumford abutting them 
upon the east, under a contract by which the purchaser was 
to build a house on each lot within a year. John complied 
with this contract by building a house at the junction of the 
dividing lines between the four lots, so placed that one- 
quarter of the house sat on each of the four lots. Whatever 
may be thought of the performance, he “got away with it,” 
as they say; and it was considered a good joke by the villag- 
ers. The house can be seen plotted upon Fenn’s map, with 
the lines of the lots, sticking out on each of its four sides. 
This trick worked no loss to the village, as under subsequent 
ownership, its large grounds became a beautiful garden, one 
of the show places of the town. 

No event in our early history more clearly shows the 
pioneer character, than the course of the villagers when they 
applied for a City Charter. The right of this village to be- 
come a legalized city was recognized by all. When the appli- 
cation was made it met with a hearty response, and the 
legislature proceeded at once to grant the request. But for 
years the settled policy of the State was to retain in the 
State Administration, the right to appoint certain of the 
municipal officers. This policy was, with the Federalists, a 
principle of their political philosophy, and was retained by 
the Democrats as official spoil for party advantage. So it 
naturally happened, that when the Charter came before the 
legislature, it was drawn in accord with that custom. And, 
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quite as naturally, our sturdy pioneers refused to accept it. 
The contest waged for several years. There were some here 
who counselled acceptance, who argued: “We were getting 
the same powers as granted other places; that we would be as 
well off as others.” But the Rochester yeomanry said: 
“Never. We will remain a village forever, rather than accept 
anything less than our full right of self government.” They 
had not learned—what has become the wisdom of a modern 
day—to not bother themselves with details, like rights, inde- 
pendence, or citizen sovereignty, but take what the Boss 
gives, and thank God it is no worse. 

They thrice refused the Urban Crown, and the contest be- 
came almost state-wide in importance, but the pioneer won, 
as he had won his other victories, because he had never 
learned to quit. 

With the incorporation of the city, the pioneer period may 
be considered closed. The pioneer lays his work before us, as 
the completion of a task, not with boastful air, but with the 
composure of a workman who knows he has done his best, 
and is willing to be judged by the result. 

A citizen of Rochester judging the result at the time said: 
“We may declare with satisfaction, heartfelt rather than 
boastful, that nowhere in this broad land is there furnished a 
more remarkable illustration of the intellectual and moral 
energies of the American character.” 

I believe we may accept that conclusion as our judgment. 
The remarkable thing about our pioneers, was the sanity of 
their ideals. They instinctively understood that it is not land 
area, nor numbers, nor wealth, but citizens that make a city; 
and that the foundation of citizenship is individual character. 

From the earliest moment, they gave their thought to the 
encouragement of such social agencies as would develop the 
moral grandeur of the community; while with calloused 
hands and brawny arms they were driving the axe up to the 
helve into the timber that stood in the way of their physical 
and commercial progress. 

They not only built a city, but made it a city upon a hill. 


Hats off to the Pioneer! 


24 MEDICAL ASSOOIATIONS. 
CENTRAL MEDICAL COLLEGE (ECLECTIC.) 


Located at Rochester. Instituted 1849, 


TRUSTEES, 


JAMES H. GREGORY, A. M,, President, 
Reuben D. Jones, Vice President. 
Erastus Darrow, Secretary. 
Hon. Samuel Richardson, Asahel K. Eaton, 
Sheubael M .Dayis, ©. 8S. Totman, 
Wm. W. Hadley, Orin Davis, 


Leyj Reuben, Lester C. Dolley, 


John w Stebbins. 

FACULTY. 

L. C. Dolley, M. D. Levi Reuben, M. D. 
S. M. Davis, M. D. O. Davis, M. D. 
Wm. W. Hadley, M. D. A. K. Eaton, A. M. M. D. 

Session of 1850 and 51, fifty-three Students attended the course of 
instruction in all the Departments. 

This Institution has a fund of $10,000, partially raised, to be em- 
ployed for the purpose of erecting a College Edifice, furnishing Libra- 
ry, Chemical Apparatus, &c. 

Connected with the Institution, is the “New York Electic Medical 
and Surgica! Journal,’ a monthly publication of 32 pages, with cover 
—W. W. Hadley, M. D., Editor. 


Dr. Thomas Hamilton’s Analytic Institution and College of Health, 
No, 217 Exchange Street, where invalids are rendered able to walk 
from five to thirty miles a day, was founded in 1847 ; the present in- 
come amounts to $25,000 per year. Lectures upon Anatomy and 
Physiology, as applied to the restoration and preservation of health, 
are given weekly free of charge by the proprietor, and a lady well 
qualified, thus making it literally a College of Health. Religious ex- 
ercises upon the Sabbath. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


MONROE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In the year 1833, an Agricultural Society was formed, of which 
Wiriram Garsurt, of Wheatland, was the presiding officer. After a 
vacation of several years, the Society was revived, in a somewhat differ- 
ent form under the title of the “Genesee Agricultural Society.” On 
the 28th of May, 1841, a Society was organized, embracing a large por- 
tion of the Western part of this State. 
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Rochester’s 
Early Medical School 


By Betsy C. CorNER 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES, OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Autuor’s Nore: The following paper was read December 5, 1927, before 
the Medical History Club, in the Amphitheatre of Strong Memorial Hos- 
pital. The author wishes to make grateful acknowledgment to The Roches- 
ter Historical Society for courtesy and co-operation in making available 
sources of information. This study is offered not as a chronicle of the rise 
and fall of an important educational enterprise but as a local picture of real 
men and women in the years just beyond the “‘fabulous forties,”” demon- 
strating in their endeavors the eager, credulous enthusiasm of the American 
mind in an age when energy and independence brought to brief flowering 
many theories and systems which could not stand the later test of scientific 
examination: 


OOKING backward to the Rochester of the ’40’s and 
| =: we see a community singularly tolerant toward 
new ideas. In the ’40’s Rochester, only thirty years re- 
moved from the clearing of the forests by early settlers, had a 
population of 20,000, which had almost doubled by 1850. 
During these years of rapid development there was no 
time to grow prejudices such as develop in older and more 
stable communities. All sorts of vivid people came to Roches- 
ter to live; all sorts of “isms” were rampant. There was 
Joseph Marsh, prophet of Millerism, who proclaimed in the 
Voice of Truth, a weekly newspaper, that the end of the world 
was at hand. There were the pretty Fox sisters with the mys- 
terious rappings in their Troup Street house, which witnessed 
the development of Spiritualism. In 1848 Suffragism was put 
upon its feet at the Second Woman’s Rights Convention in 
Rochester’s Unitarian Church. At this meeting Bloomerism 
made a ridiculous exhibition of itsshort skirts, Turkish trousers 
gathered at the ankle and broadbrimmed hats, which became 
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the talk of the town. Freedom was the watchword of the day. 
Free speech and freedom of the press were realities. Roches- 
ter had an anti-slavery weekly called the North Star publish- 
ed by a colored man, a freed slave, Frederick Douglass, who 
made this city a center of Abolitionism. The Underground 
Railroad which undertook to carry fugitive slaves to safety 
established a terminus in Rochester, because of the city’s 
proximity to Canada. 

Into this tolerant and progressive community there was 
introduced, during this same memorable period, another 
“Ssm” which, with its leaders, is now quite forgotten. A young 
doctor about 30 years old, William Warriner Hadley, had re- 
cently settled in the city, connecting himself in practice with 
J. Burt, M. D. Being a man of apparently overflowing ener- 
gy, he had also established partnership with a druggist by the 
name of Kellogg. The papers of the period contain the follow- 
ing advertisement of the firm which conducted a store at No. 
115 Main Street: 

“Hadley & Kellogg, wholesale and retail dealers in medicines and drugs 
dyes, chemicals, paints, oils, perfumery, glassware and fancy and toilet 
articles. 

“Especial attention is directed to vegetable medicines such as roots, 
herbs, barks, gums and essential oils in their crude and prepared forms. 
The different resinoids and proximate principles of vegetable remedies 
regularly prepared and constantly on sale. Pocket and dissecting cases, 
dental instruments, stethoscopes, speculums, catheters, syringes. Tilden’s 
extracts and all articles usually kept in a medicine store. 

“t1¢ Main street, Rochester, N. Y., William W. Hadley, M. D., 
R. D. Kellogg.” 


The leanings of the firm become clearly apparent from this 
advertisement. Hadley was not a physician of the regular 
school of practice. He was an eclectic. 

Eclecticism was considered quackery by the regulars. It 
was an outgrowth of active protest against overdosage with 
drugs, which was so common in early American medicine of 
the post-Revolutionary period. The chief antagonism of the 
eclectics was directed against excessive bloodletting and large 
doses of calomel. In this connection the following quotation 
from an early eclectic journal is of interest: 


“There is no doubt that tens of thousands of men have been murdered 
by too large doses of calomel, rhubarb, camphor, antimony, and blood- 
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letting. Many of the greatest men of the country have been sacrificed in 
order to adhere to the doctrine that the treatment should be regular. 
General Washington, when in his last illness, between eighty and ninety 
ounces of blood had been taken from him and he was filled with immense 
doses of calomel and ‘the regular medicines’ was finally forced to exclaim 
to his tormentors, ‘let me die in peace.’” 


That the eclectics took themselves seriously is well demon- 
strated by a statement of the peculiar doctrines of American 
eclecticism which amounts practically to a creed: 


“We are peculiar in that we select our remedies from all sources with 
impartiality; peculiar in that we reject bloodletting and all other measures 
which are extremely depletive and exhausting; peculiar in that we are 
constantly discovering new remedies of inestimable value from the in- 
digenous vegetable products of our own country.” 


The interest in botanism reflected in this last clause, and 
noticeable also in Hadley’s advertisement of his drug store, 
had sprung up in the Revolutionary period when the embargo 
and closing of our ports had forced our pharmacists to com- 
pound their drugs from materials obtainable at home. Among 
the medical botanists Samuel Thomson (born in New Hamp- 
shire, 1769) was responsible for popularizing “vegetable re- 
medies.”’ His “Guide to Health or Botanic Family Physician,” 
published in 1812, which was followed in 1813 by his “New 
Materia Medical” and soon after by a work on practice, was 
purchased by thousands of men, medically uneducated, who 
at once set up practice without any qualifications, thereby 
bringing Thomson’s system into great disrepute. é 

Because of their adoption of vegetable remedies this bad 
reputation was inherited by the eclectics. Their ablest lead- 
ers, to be sure, fiercely asserted that the only resemblance be- 
tween their school of reform, as they liked to term it, and the 
Thomsonians lay in dissent from the methods of the regulars. 
The eclectics claimed to derive their doctrines from a system 
of practice inaugurated in 1826 by another New Englander, 
Dr. Wooster Beach of Connecticut, which aimed, so they said, 
and this is a direct quotation from an eclectic journal, 

“not to cultivate the idea of a fixed or routine system but to release the 
mind from the dogmas of creeds and systems and to direct it to an un- 


limited field of inquiry, basing its teachings upon the fundamental principle 
of physiological law and inviting the student to clinical observation at the 


bedside of the sick.” 
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It is interesting to notice that in pursuance of this last prin- 
ciple Dr. Beach, in 1827, opened an infirmary in Eldredge 
Street, New York City, where he treated in one year more 
than 2,000 patients. Two years later a Reformed Medical 
College was opened in New York City by Dr. Beach. In 1833 
his work on the “Practice of Medicine and Surgery’’ ap- 
peared. This book had such a tremendous vogue abroad that 
its author received decorations from several European sov- 
ereigns and even from His Holiness, Pope Gregory XVI. At 
home, although Beach was assailed as an impostor and a 
quack, eclecticism seemed to thrive on opposition, and so it 
came in this middle period of the Nineteenth Century to 
Rochester. 

William Warriner Hadley was not content merely to dis- 
pense drugs and small-talk over the counter of his Main 
Street store, nor to wait upon the caprices of patients seeking 
his advice. When he returned to Rochester in 1849, the proud 
possessor of a medical degree received after two terms at the 
Eclectic Medical College at Cincinnati, Ohio, he devoted him- 
self wholeheartedly to the cause of eclectic medicine. He be- 
came a leader among several practitioners who gathered a- 
bout them a group of students and gave a series of lectures at 
Minerva Hall, on the southeast corner of Main Street and 
South Saint Paul (now South Avenue), during the autumn and 
winter of 1849. The men comprising this group of lecturers 
grew up overnight, like mushrooms, into full-fledged profes- 
sors. William Warriner Hadley the recent graduate of Cin- 
cinnati, became professor of materia medica. His services 
also were secured as visiting professor to another so-called 
medical college which had been instituted at Syracuse, by 
Dr. Stephen H. Potter. During this same season of 1849, 
Professor Hadley lectured in Syracuse on materia medica, 
therapeutics, and pharmacy. At the conclusion of this course 
at Syracuse he was presented by his class the following un- 
solicited resolutions which are an interesting commentary up- 
on his success as a teacher and also upon an age which thought 
it necessary to arm a professor with such credentials: 


“Resolved: That W. W. Hadley, M. D., professor of materia medica, 
therapeutics, and pharmacy, in his course of lectures has, by his untiring 
labors, gentlemanly deportment, and facility for instructing, proved him- 


DR. WILLIAM W. HADLEY 


DEAN OF CENTRAL MEDICAL COLLEGE (ECLECTIC). 
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self entirely qualified to discharge the high and responsible duties of his 
station with credit to himself and advantage to the class, and we tender 
him our warmest thanks and best wishes.” 


During this term at Syracuse ninety students, seven of 
_ whom were women, matriculated. An early record says: 


“At the close of the term at Syracuse, upon settlement of dues and 
obligations the faculty found themselves much dissatisfied with the fin- 
ancial management of their dean, Dr. Stephen H. Potter. This was the 
first and all-important inharmonious element which disturbed their unity. 
Those interested felt that there were greater facilities at Rochester for the 
permanent location of their college. Six out of the seven trustees voted for 
its removal to Rochester, and this act was sanctioned by the State Eclec- 
tic Medical Society which held a special meeting to consider the subject.” * 


Professor William Warriner Hadley was announced as dean 
of the new Central Eclectic Medical College at Rochester. 
Devoted heart and soul to the advancement of the education- 
al interests of eclectic medicine, and not sufficiently busy with 
his duties as practitioner, druggist and dean, he undertook, in 
1850, the publication of a journal to be known as the New 
York Eclectic Fournal of Medicine and Surgery, of which he 
became editor-in-chief. 

Between the worn covers of Rochester’s City Directory of 
1851 may be read on yellowing pages, the following announce- 
ment: 


*AuTuHor’s Note: Rochester newspapers gave the new Medical School 
plenty of publicity. At the time of its establishment in Rochester reasons 
for the change of location from Syracuse were cited as follows: 

“There is a Hospital in the city which might contribute to the advan- 
tages of a Medical Institution. Also great facilities for the study of Botany 
are offered by the attractive Botanic Garden. None of these can be en- 
joyed at Syracuse. The acknowledged Moral and Literary character of the 
inhabitants of Rochester * * * * confirmed the opinion that the cause 
can be better advanced by such a change, contemplating a permanent loca- 
tion.” 

In April, 1850, announcement is made that “the present class (of medical 
students) is quite as large as anticipated and composed of young men of the 
first order of talent. Ample material for dissecting is on hand and several 
classes formed and are dissecting.” 
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Located at Rochester. Instituted 1849. 
TRUSTEES. 
JAMES H. GREGORY, A. M., President 
Reuben D. Jones, Vice President. 
Erastus Darrow, Secretary. 


Hon. Samuel Richardson, Asahel K. Eaton, 
Shenbael M. Davis, C. S. Totman, 
Wm. W. Hadley, Orin Davis, 
Levi Reuben, Lester C. Dolley, 

John W. Stebbins. 

PROUL TY, 

L. C. Dolley, M. D. Levi Reuben, M. D. 
S. M. Davis, M. D. O. Davis, M. D. 
Wm. W. Hadley, M. D. A. K. Eaton, A. M. M. D. 


Session of 1850 and 51, fifty-three Students attended the course of 
instruction in all the Departments. 

This Institution has a fund of $10,000, partially raised, to be em- 
ployed for the purpose of erecting a College Edifice, furnishing Library, 
Chemical Apparatus, &c. 

Connected with the Institution, is the ““New York Eclectic Medical 
and Surgical Journal,” a monthly publication of 32 pages, with cover 
—wW. W. Hadley, M. D., Editor. 


The 1851 directory refers also to another institution, as 
follows: 

Dr. Thomas Hamilton’s Analytic Institution and College of Health, 
No. 217 Exchange Street, where invalids are rendered able to walk 
from five to thirty miles a day, was founded in 1847; the present in- 
come amounts to $25,000 per year. Lectures upon Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, as applied to the restoration and preservation of health, are given 
weekly free of charge by the proprietor, and a lady well qualified, thus 
making it literally a College of Health. Religious exercises upon the 
Sabbath. 


The august body of trustees of the Central Medical College 
contained some of the best people of the city. Gregory and 
Darrow kept a large bookstore. Reuben D. Jones was super- 
intendent of the newly established Free Schools. Samuel 
Richardson was no less a personage than the Mayor, in 1850. 
John W. Stebbins was an attorney. 

The faculty held the following chairs: L. C. Dolley, M. D., 
professor of surgery; C. M. Davis, M. D., professor of the 
theory and practice of medicine; W. W. Hadley, M.D., profes- 


sor of materia medica and therapeutics; Levi Reuben, M. D., 
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professor of physiology and medical jurisprudence; O. Davis, 
M. D., professor of obstetrics and diseases of women and 
children; A. K. Eaton, M. D., professor of general and 
organic chemistry; J. R. Bush, M. D., professor of general 
and descriptive anatomy. 

The next issue of the City Directory, 1853, is silent on the 
subject of the Central Medical College, Eclectic, with its am- 
bitious plans for a journal, its concentration upon an edifice 
with library and apparatus. With the exception of L. Clinton 
Dolley, M. D. and W. W. Hadley, M. D., none of the institu- 
tion’s faculty are listed among Rochester’s inhabitants. 

The explanation of their disappearance may be found in the 
pages of various neglected volumes entitled ‘Transactions of 
the New York State Eclectic Society,” a few numbers of which 
were discovered on the shelves of the library of the present 
Medical School. One of them contained as frontispiece the 
portrait of our former energetic fellow-townsman, W. W. 
Hadley, taken in the days when the abundance of a profes- 
sor’s beard was supposed to stand in direct ratio to the fertil- 
ity of his brain. 

It is somewhat painful to have to admit that the short 
duration of Hadley’s ambitious enterprise, the establishment. 
of a Medical School in Rochester, was partly due to bad blood 
between various members of the faculty. Perhaps they were 
a collection of pigheaded individualists, perhaps some of them 
were jealous of their dean’s varied abilities; at any rate they 
disbanded. During the existence of the Medical College at 
Rochester, Dr. Stephen H. Potter had not been idle at Syra- 
cuse. 

After his faculty had deserted him he had found other pro- 
fessors and had reopened his college under title of Syracuse 
Medical College. It is evident that he should have been a 
politician, for he spent the years from 1849-52 convincing the 
eclectics of Worcester, Mass., to join the forces of their col- 
lege with his, and then began local lobbying to the effect that 
Western New York could support only one medical school. 
Thus Rochester’s enterprise was crushed. 

The little candle of eclectic learning lighted at Rochester 
threw its beams, however, over a wide area. The Rochester 
faculty simply could not be absorbed at Syracuse. These 
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men, most of them remembered only too well that financially 
unsound dean, Dr. Stephen H. Potter. Accordingly, S. M. 
Davis removed to Iowa, Levi Reuben went to Massachusetts, 
Totman to Missouri, Freeman to Ohio, all to teaching posts. 
Orin Davis established a sanitarium at Attica, N. Y. William 
Warriner Hadley moved from Rochester to Brooklyn in 1856, 
to serve the Eclectic Medical College of the City of New York 
for more than ten years as professor of materia medica, to 
act on the Committee on the Eclectic Pharmacopoeia and the 
Committee on Publications, to serve both as secretary and 
later as president of the New York State Eclectic Medical 
Society, and finally as president of the College in 1869, the 
last year of his life. 

The disease terminating Hadley’s life is given as softening 
of the brain. The writer of his obituary naively relates that 
the progress of the disease was so gradual and insidious that 
no serious apprehensions were felt for the professor. During 
the last week of his life he lectured three times to his students 
without any difference being noticed. In spite of softening of 
the brain! 

So much for the professor of materia medica and thera- 
peutics. May he rest in peace! But what of the class of fifty- 
three students gathered together at Rochester for the session 
of 1850-51? Ten of them we read were “ladies.” In the 50’s 
women were always ladies. The words woman and women 
were apparently as disagreeable to the ear as the word female 
is to us to-day. To teach medicine to ladies was revolution- 
ary. In America at this time only one woman had struggled 
to take a medical degree, the now famous Elizabeth Blackwell, 
graduate in medicine from Hobart, 1849, who had attracted 
world-wide attention because of her admission to the medical 
profession. Had Rochester’s medical institution of learning 
resolved thus early that a neighboring rival should not be al- 
lowed, vulgarly speaking , to put one over on Rochester? The 
Blackwell incident, no doubt, carried weight with the Roches- 
ter professors. Perhaps too, some of them were influenced by 
progressive wives who might have been attendants at that 
Womans’ Rights Convention at the Unitarian Church. 

Could it have been, I wonder, that Abigail Bush, who pre- 
sided over that August 1848 meeting to the consternation of 
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many ladies present, was the sister or the wife of John Rose 
Bush, the professor of anatomy whose “delicate lungs” were 
such a source of despair to his colleagues? We find on record, 
at any rate, that Hadley although “reticent with his pen” 
had written, during his Rochester residence, an article on the 
“Medical Education of Females,” and in the eclectic litera- 
ture from the pen of Alexander Wilder, of the editorial staff 
of the New York Evening Post, there is an eloquent plea for 
equal educational opportunity for the sexes.* 

In Rochester, during the winter session of 1851, Mrs. L.N. 
Fowler is listed as instructor of the ladies in attendance at the 
college in what is called the subject of obstetrics. She was 
probably only a midwife, but we read that the ladies highly 
appreciated her instructions. In the spring of 1851 one of 
these ladies received her diploma from the Rochester college, 
the second woman in the United States to graduate in medi- 
cine. 

This young woman, who dared to defy the taboos of her 
generation, was a Philadelphia Quakeress, Sarah Adamson by 
name. Among all our eclectic friends hers is the only name, 
with the exception of that of Dr. Wooster Beach, which you 
will find recorded to-day in the American Cyclopedia of Medi- 
cal Biography. 

As a girl of eighteen, she came across Wistar’s Anatomy in 


*AutTHoR’s Note: The following extract from the Medical Journal of the 
Rochester School, which was published in Rochester from the press of Lee, 
Mann & Co., and is now one of the rarest curiosities of medical Americana, 
shows how favorably the women students impressed their instructors. It 
also demonstrates the fact that anatomy was learned from actual dissection 
of cadavers: 

“In regard to the capacity and application of females to acquire and push 
their investigations into the most difficult and apparently unattractive 
branches of medical science, we are happy to have the power of adding our 
testimony decidedly in their favor. Could any hard-hearted skeptic visit 
Central Medical College and witness the thorough and faithful devotion of 
our lady students to actual dissections, and listen to their correct and ready 
answers, not only on this but on all the collateral branches of medical 
science fully egua/ to our ablest male students, their doubts would soon 
clear away like fog before the brilliant sun and gentle breeze of morning. 
We repeat—our female students have proved themselves equal to any of the 
opposite sex, as thorough investigators of medical science, and we earnestly 
solicit a large addition to the female department of our college. 
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the library belonging to her uncle, Dr. Hiram Corson. For an 
entire winter it fascinated her more than the current novels of 
Curren Bell, Charles Dickens, and William Makepeace 
Thackeray, and she became possessed by the idea that she 
must study medicine. This, her uncle scouted. It simply wasn’t 
done. Discouragement merely fanned the flame of Sarah 
Adamson’s desire. To her uncle’s surprise she arranged to 
continue her medical reading in the office of another doctor. 
Uncle Hiram could not allow such a state of affairs to exist, 
and to save the reputation of the family was forced to admit 
his niece to his own office. After she had served a due period 
of apprenticeship he even went so far as to try to arrange her 
entrance into first one and then another of the Philadelphia 
medical schools. Soon after the discouragement of two re- 
fusals came the announcement that the new Central Medical 
College, Eclectic, at Rochester, New York would receive wo- 
men students on equal terms with men. Sarah Adamson at 
once renounced Philadelphia in favor of the more enlightened 
Rochester. 

It is a pity that Sarah Adamson was not a diarist like Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, who has left a fascinating, gossipy account of 
her early days as a medical student in Geneva. Not a word 
can be found from Sarah Adamson’s pen regarding her stu- 
dent days in Rochester, and what a picture she might have 
left us of this city in 1850! We know that she made a deep 
impression upon at least one member of the illustrious faculty 
of Central Medical College, for in 1853, after a’period of ser- 
vice as the first woman interne at Blackley Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, she returned to Rochester to become the wife of Dr. 
L. C. Dolley, erstwhile professor of surgery, and now a prac- 
titioner with an East Avenue residence. Henceforth, as Dr. 
Sarah Dolley, our heroine becomes a prominent person in 
Rochester circles, figuring for almost sixty years in profession- 
al and civic life; an affirmative answer, as well, to the often 
debated question as to whether any one woman can success- 
fully combine marriage and a career. 

She had two children, one of them, a son, Dr. Charles Sum- 
ner Dolley, whose creditable career as a biologist is detailed in 
the current Who’s Who in America. She practiced with her 
husband until his death in the early 70’s. Mrs. Joseph T. Alling 


DR. SARAH ADAMSON DOLLEY 


THE SECOND WOMAN TO RECEIVE A MEDICAL DEGREE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
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remembers her as the family doctor employed by Mrs. Al- 
ling’s mother, Mrs. Lattimore, and pays tribute to her profes- 
sional skill and to her personal charm. In the days when Dr. 
Marion Craig Potter was first considering a medical career 
she sought and followed Dr. Dolley’s advice. 

The first woman’s club in Rochester known as the Ignor- 
ance Club (or was it the Ignorants’ Club in distinction from 
the Pundits’) was sponsored by Dr. Dolley. She was a char- 
ter member of the American Red Cross Society, and an inde- 
fatigable worker for its cause. She was the close associate of 
Susan B. Anthony and Francis E. Willard. In 1886-8 she 
helped raise money and organize in Rochester the first free 
dispensary for the treatment of women and children. In 1887 
she acted as the first president of the Blackwell Medical 
Society of Rochester which bears the distinction of being the 
first incorporated society of women physicians organized en- 
tirely for scientific purposes. For many years she was honor- 
ary president of the Woman’s Medical Society of the State of 
New York, and also served the American Medical Association 
on various committees. In 1907 she was made a life member 
of the Rochester Academy of Sciences, the only woman ever 
thus honored. 

To make this account of her life a bare catalogue of events 
without ever glimpsing the color of her mind seems unfortun- 
ate. From an address given in 1874, as the closing lecture to 
the graduating class of the Women’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia, I have selected this expression of opinion which 
nicely discloses the judicial temper of the Quakeress: 

“Should you go into communities where still exist great prejudices 
against women physicians and you should be ignored, or possibly reviled, 
such discipline might be as, something between a hindrance and a help.’ 
That society may not be widely disorganized there seems to be a feeling 
inherent in human nature to put an innovator on trial. 

“Dr. Collyer tells how Yorkshire people say: ‘When you see a stranger, 
throw a stone at him.’ Why not? Communities have rights as well as 
individuals, and you must allow time for your motives to be understood 
and your actions rightly interpreted. Society must act in part from habit, 
and be for a time intolerant of an individualized mind. Your principles, 
your intentions, your acquisitions may be unknown to your assailants, and 
they would know by what right you breathe their atmosphere, or share 
their privileges. Throw yourselves for a moment on the side of your 
assailants and look out from the optics of your antagonists and see if you 
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can show cause why. Thus you may learn some lessons and see some 
phases of human nature that you could not so easily realize from books.” 


The last glimpses which we get of Dr. Dolley show her well 
past the allotted three-score-years-and-ten, still in active pub- 
lic service. On the eightieth anniversary of her birthday, 
March 11th, 1909, she presided over a meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Medical Society of the State of New York, which 
brought to Rochester hundreds of women physicians. Again, 
in November of the same year, her last on earth, Doctor 
Dolley was happy in arranging and carrying to successful 
completion a reception at the Hotel Seneca in honor of Dr. 
Rosalie Slaughter Morton of New York City. On December 
27, 1909, the newspapers carried long obituary notices of the 
death of Dr. Sarah Adamson Dolley after an illness of three 
weeks duration. 

Dr. Dolley’s reputation quite over-shadows that of her 
fifty-two medical classmates. Probably none of them equaled 
her either in mental endowment or in length of career. In 
fostering her medical education lies the greatest claim of Ro- 
chester’s early Medical School to remembrance. Meagre and 
insufficient as the venture of these men seems viewed in the 
light of our present-day educational standards, Central Medi- 
cal College was certainly no worse than many of its contem- 
poraries of the regular school. Medical colleges were spring- 
ing up all over the country wherever six or seven doctors as- 
piring to be professors gathered together and hired a hall. 
These practitioners put their students through a lecture-mill, 
occasionally diverting them with a dissection. 

Instruction and a degree were assured to any applicant 
who had cash in hand to pay his bills. Terms were short, ex- 
aminations negligible, state boards unknown, and the diplo- 
ma was a license to practice. Among eclectics, Rochester’s 
school received unusual commendation. Those musty vol- 
umes of their transactions abound in references to the “cul- 
ture and learning” of Hadley and his colleagues and to the 
merit of their journal. Whatever the defects of their so-called 
science, the attitude of toleration, the effort toward inquiry 
manifested by the eclectics and their remarkable liberality 
toward women cannot be rated as heresy. Rochester’s eclec- 
tic teachers seem to have shared this free spirit. 
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| Nei in the Spring of 1827, Samuel Drake, “fancy and 


common bookbinder” of Exchange Street, Rochester, 
rather outdid himself on the fancy side of his business in 
turning out a handsome, leather-bound blank book with a 
heavily embossed design of twining leaves and a gold lettered 
back which bore the inscription: “Village Treasurer, 1827.” 

On May 12, 1827, J. B. Elwood, Village Treasurer, made 
his first book entry: “Received from late Treasurer, $460.21. 
Received as cash on order on G. Boulton from Elisha John- 
son $30. Balance in the treasury $490.21.” On the same date 
the Treasurer paid to A. W. Riley $283.34 for work on the 
new market being erected at the northeast corner of Front 
and Main Streets, on Main Street Bridge, thus leaving the 
village to get along on a working capital of $206.87. 

With the exchequer at this low ebb, the Treasurer doubtless 
welcomed the arrival of Gilbert & Trowbridge to take out a 
theater license for one week at a cost of $4. The village fathers 
frowned severely on theatrical performances in those days 
but, if they must have them, they decided to make them swell 
the village funds. So one finds, later, records of licenses issued 
to M. Crane who paid $6 for the privilege of exhibiting a cara- 
van of wild animals for three daysand then, apparently finding 
the general public in a receptive mood, paid another $6 for a 
three day extension of the permit. Another laconic record 
reads: “License for elephant, $2.” 

To one familiar with names connected with the early his- 
tory of Rochester, quaint pictures of the village life are evoked 
as the pages of the old book, still in the city archives, are 


shuffled over. 
Nathaniel T. Rochester, son of the founder of the city, and 
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Jacob Gould, one of the first and most important settlers, did 
not feel it beneath their dignity to accept payment of $3.75 
on May 29, 1827, for their services as election inspector and 
the clerk of the Third Ward, respectively. It would be inter- 
esting to know just how they split the sum between them, or 
whether they repaired to the Ensworth Tavern, and spent it 
jointly on a dinner. 


Outside of property and poll-taxes the chief revenue of the 
village was from licenses issued for the carrying on of grocery 
stores and to “carmen”, who apparently were pedlers. As 
soon as the Main Street Market was completed the stall 
rentals helped to swell the treasury. Expenses do not seem 
to have been very great. On Aug. 1, 1828, there appears an 
entry “John Veazie, for ringing Court House bell for two 
months, $10.” Thereafter Veazie’s name appears at intervals 
until May 1, 1830, when it is replaced by that of J. Russell 
who, one year later, also became official lamp-lighter as well 
as _bell-ringer. 

Reminiscences of old pioneers refer to the well at Lambs 
Tavern, at the southeast corner of West Main and Reynolds 
Streets, and in the Treasurer’s book, under the date of June 1, 
1827, there is an entry of payment of $3.50 to Peleg Wetman 
for the removal of dirt from the well. Toward the end of the 
month another entry shows the payment of $4.25 to Alcott & 
Watts for chains and nails for the well, which apparently was 
being put in condition as part of the village property. 


On Sept. 27, 1828, S. D. Mumford paid his assessment for a 
wooden sewer which had been installed between Brown and 
King Streets, and in Jan., 1829, the Treasurer paid out a sum of 
money for the laying of logs for a reservoir in Buffalo Street, 
now Main Street West. Whether this was the reservoir which 
existed many years later at the southeast corner of Main 
Street West and Fitzhugh Street, cannot be determined from 
the entry. 


In those early days the village depended upon wells for its 
water supply, one well often supplying a dozen or more neigh- 
boring families. On Aug. 16, 1831, the Treasurer, then Dr. 
Ebenezer Ely, paid to Thomas H. Rochester $10 “for erect- 
ing a pump in Spring Street.” One of the finest springs in the 
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city was on the Rochester property in Spring Street now oc- 
cupied by the Locust Club. 

Part of the stonework of the old spring-house is still to be 
seen in the sidewalk on the south side of the street at the 
junction of Utah Alley. March 12, 1833, the city paid $10 to 
George Cooley “for a well at Ann and State Streets.” Wheth- 
er this was for digging the well or for its use, the entry does 
not say. In fact, many of the entries are delightfully vague, 
such as the one for $15 “paid to Albert Van Slyck for paving 
in different places,” and of $2 to “the Widow Goss for dam- 
ages to her garden.” 

On April 18, 1829, $40 was paid to Raphael Beach, “‘night- 
watch.” Two years later sums of $15 were paid to H. Ham- 
mond, Freeman Jackson, E. B. Wood and M. Macey for serv- 
ices as “nightwatch,” the period not being stated. In 1833, 
the names of David Copeland, D. Dodge, Charles Hudson, 
Elisha Ely, R. A. Hall and Ashbel Steel appear on the list of 
the “nightwatch,” Steele being listed as captain. 

By 1832, Rochester was looking forward to becoming a city, 
and on May Ist of that year the sum of $17.40 was paid to 
A. W. Stow “‘for copying the city charter.” Nov. 13, 1833, $35 
was paid to V. Gill for making a map of the village, and on 
May 21, 1834, F. M. Haight received $39.75 “for a certified 
copy of the city charter.” It was not until Aug. 2, 1834, how- 
ever, that John C. Spencer was paid $125 as part of the sum 
due him “‘for drafting the city charter.” 

The last entry made by the Village Treasurer, Ebenezer 
Watts, was one on June 9, 1834, recording $13 received from 
Robert Wilson for the rent of the city hay scales. This is fol- 
lowed by an affidavit of the auditors, L. B. Swan, Elihu F. 
Marshall and John Jones, to the effect that the book had been 
examined and accounts found correct, there being left in the 
village treasury $190.44 which had been turned over to the 
City Treasurer, Elihu F. Marshall. 

On the following page is a florid inscription with many dots 
and curlicues as follows: “City of Rochester. Record of the 
Doings of the City Treasurer, under the Administration of the 
Mayor and Common Council. Commenced 6th month, 26th, 
1834.” 

The first entry of the City Treasurer records the balance of 
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$190.44, of which $176 was a tender to C. H. Carroll. This 
and previous entries recall the controversy between Charles 
H. Carroll, son of one of the founders of the village, and the 
village trustees over land on the west bank of the Genesee 
which Carroll maintained had been encroached upon by the 
Market erected by the Village, and for which he required 
payment. In retaliation the trustees changed the name of 
Carroll Street to State Street. 

Apparently the City Treasurer felt that the new-born city 
was important enough to have a new book especially made 
for it. Anentry records the payment of $9 to Samuel Drake 
for another “blank book” and on Sept. 17, 1834, the entries 
in the village book come to an end with one recording the pay- 
ment of $150 to Samuel Works, City Superintendent, for 
work done on St. Paul Street. 
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TITLE PAGE IN RECORD BOOK OPENING MUNICIPAL AC- 


COUNTS AFTER ROCHESTER BECAME A CITY IN 1834. 
Photograph by Durnherr 


Early Births in Rochester 
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N 1797, Eli Granger resided at Hanford’s Landing with 

three other families. In the winter of 1796-97 he built the 

schooner Jemima, named after his wife. This vessel was 
launched in April, 1797, being the first American schooner on 
the Genesee River. 

On Dec. 5, 1800, his daughter Arabella was born. In 1822, 
she married Elihu H. Grover; and she died April 20, 1874, at 
No. 4, West Atkinson Street, Rochester. Arabella’s mother 
was Jemima Leavitt, born in Suffield, Connecticut. Eli 
Granger, father of Arabella, was born April 12, 1763, and 
died May 4, 1823. 

Elihu H. Grover was born April 23, 1802, and died Sep- 
tember 3, 1888, at his residence, then 43 Glasgow Street, this 
city. The children of Arabella Granger and Elihu H. Grover, 
were Franklin W., born July 18, 1824, died May 20, 1825; 
Caroline E., born about July 1, 1826, and died, May 1, 1846; 
Franklin E., born Oct. 8, 1826, died May 22, 1831; Leavitt 
B., born Oct. 7, 1833, and died Aug. 16, 1891; Leavitt B. 
married Cornelia Smith. George B., died on board a U. S. 
Transport at Mantanza, June 23, 1863. Elihu H. Grover and 
Leavitt B., were shoe merchants. 

Elihu H. Grover’s father was Peter Grover, of Scipio, N. Y. 
He was born in Becket, Mass. He died at Plattsburg in 
1814, in U. S. Service. He married Emily Miller of Scipio, 
born in 1789, and died July 1, 1858, in Rochester. Emily 
Miller was the daughter of Jacob Miller and Lucretia Ely 
Miller; the Elys and Millers moving to the vicinity of 
Rochester to reside as early as 1810. Emily Miller was a 
sister of Amanda Miller Harris. 
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As nearly as I can learn from existing records the first ten 
births of children in Rochester were as follows: 

John P. Fish, son of Col. Josiah Fish and Zeruiah Fish, 
born Feb. 24, 1800, was the first white child born 
within the present limits of Rochester. 

Arabella Granger, born Dec. 5, 1800, was the second. 

Delinda Fish, born Oct. 11, 1802, was the third. 

Leroy Fish, born Nov. 14, 1804, was the fourth. 

John Fish, son of Libbeus Fish, born Jan. 10, 1806, on 
the tract now known as “Frankfort,” was the fifth. 

Henry Culver, son of Oliver Culver and Alice Ray 
Culver, born Dec. 14, 1806, was the sixth. 

James Stone, born May 4, 1810, was the seventh. 

Benjamin Evans, born April 7, 1811, was the eighth. 

Robert C. Schofield, born April 1, 1812, was the ninth. 

Mortimer F. Reynolds, born Dec. 2, 1814, was the tenth. 

Mr. Raymond H. Arnot in his address, Backgrounds of 
Rochester History, (Publication Fund Series, Vol. I, pp. 93- 
111) claimed that, “the weight of evidence” was in favor of 
James Stone and Mortimer F. Reynolds as the first white 
children born in Rochester. 

The question under discussion here is the priority of birth 
in this city, not who was the most illustrious. If it were a 
question of priority in importance, Mr. Mortimer F. Rey- 
nolds would be first. 

Mr. Reynold’s magnificent gifts of his centrally located 
and substantial residence as the site of a library, and the 
historic old Arcade for its support, are lasting monuments to 
himself and his honorable family. No more beautiful or 
convenient location could be selected for future library 
growth. 


Epiror’s Note: In the third letter of Captain Charles Williamson, 
under date, 1797, (Documentary History of New York, Volume II, p. 1143) 
appears the following reference to early settlements at the Genesee Falls, 
and to the schooner Jemima, built by Mr. Eli Granger: 

“A new settlement was this year begun on the west side of the Falls of 
the Genesee River, about nine miles from Lake Ontario, and at no great 
distance from the mills already built. Several of these settlers, being from 
the sea-coast of New England, particularly a Mr. Granger, turned their 
attention to the navigation of the lake, and its communication with the 
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Genesee River. The navigation of the river is here intercepted by four 
successive, magnificent falls, the highest of them ninety-six feet; around 
these falls a carrying-place was made, and the inhabitants on the Genesee 
River now receive their salt from the Onondaga salt works, and their 
stores from Albany, with a very trifling land carriage compared with what 
they were necessitated to undertake from Geneva. The opening of this 
navigation has also furnished them with a ready water communication for 
their surplus produce. Mr. Granger, last winter, built a schooner of forty 
tons, which was launched early in April: before the middle of May she 
made a trip to Niagara, with two hundred barrels of provisions, and there 
were then laying on the beach two hundred barrels more, ready to be put 
on board on her return. If we calculate on what has been experienced in 
the other settlements, the port on the Genesee River bids fair, in a very 
few years, to be a place of considerable importance.” 
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Scrantom Letters 
on the Beginnings of Rochester 


~~ 


Eprror’s Nore: The late Mr. Frederic Percival Allen acquired by pur- 
chase of Edwin Scrantom sixteen autograph manuscripts. One of these is a 
genealogical statement, signed by Abraham Scrantom; one is a letter 
written by Israel Scrantom, addressed to his father, Abraham; and fourteen 
are letters written by Hamlet Scrantom, all addressed to his father, but 
one, which was written to Wedworth Wadsworth, Durham, Connecticut. 


These documents are now in the possession of Mr. Freeman Clarke 
Allen, grandson of Hon. Freeman Clarke. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Allen, photostat copies of all of them have been added to the manuscript 
collection of The Rochester Historical Society, and they are published 
below. 


In addition to the above, Mr. Allen has many other valuable documents 
and publications relating to early Rochester history. These are being 
listed and will be described more fully in a later volume of the Publication 
Fund Series. 
In her series on First Families of Rochester, Mrs. Anah B. Yates compiled 
the genealogy of the Scrantom Family (Rochester Post Express, Nov. 12, 
1910). Mrs. Yates’ statement shows that Lieutenant Abraham Scrantom 
served in the Revolutionary War, and that, later, he was a member of the 
General Assembly of Connecticut for several sessions as a representative 
from Durham. By trade he was a shoemaker and tanner. Married first, 
Hannah Camp, Jan. 1, 1772; she died, April 18, 1796. Married, second, 
Louisa Fairchild, Jan. 1, 1811; she died in 1839. By Abraham Scrantom’s 
first marriage the following children were born: 
1. Hamlet, born December 1, 1773; died in April, 1851, aged 78. 
2. Henry, born May 10, 1775; died in Nova Scotia in 1787. 
3. Israel, born April 4, 1778; married first, Ann Curtis in 1800; married 
second, Clarissa Pardee in 1812. 

4. Joy, born March 7, 1781; died April 17, 1817; married Dinah, 
daughter of Abijah Curtis, of Durham, May 5, 1802. 

5. Content, born March 11, 1783; died May 28, 1839. Married Wed- 
worth Wadsworth May 5, 1802. He was born July 3, 1782. 

6. Amanda, born April 13, 1785; died in September, 1849. Married 
Robert G. Clark. 

7. Abraham, third, born May 3, 1787; died September 8, 1802, in 
Louisiana. 

Hamlet Scrantom, oldest child of Abraham, married Hannah Dimmick, 
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Aug. 20, 1794. The children of Hamlet and Hannah Scrantom were as 

follows: 

1. Delia, born July 30, 1795; married Jehiel Barnard (first marriage 

in Rochester). 

2. Henry, born October 30, 1796; married Ardelia, daughter of Eli 

Moore, November 30, 1823. 

3. Hamlet T., Jr., born March 10, 1799; died 1804. 

4. Elbert William, born August 21, 1800; died February 26,1855: 

Married Elizabeth Child and had Henry. He was City Treasurer 

in 1849-1851. 

Edwin, born May 9, 1803; died Oct. 3, 1880. 

Hamlet D., born June 24, 1806; unmarried. Was Mayor of Roch- 
ester in 1860, and afterward proprietor of Congress Hall hotel. 
Died in 1881. 

7. Hannah, born July 2, 1811; married Martin Briggs. 

8. Jane, born May 15, 1815; unmarried. 

Hamlet Scrantom, with his family, arrived at the Genesee Falls, May 1, 
1812, and they were the first permanent white residents on the One- 
Hundred-Acre Tract (except the dwellers in the huts at the Allan Mills), 
moving into their log cabin on the present site of the Powers Buildings, 
July 4, 1812. 

As an introduction to the Hamlet Scrantom letters, below is published 
Edwin Scrantom’s account of the journey to the Falls, which was read at a 
semi-centennial meeting of the descendants of Hamlet Scrantom, held 
June 16, 1862, fifty years after the family first came. This article was No. 
I, of the long series written by Edwin Scrantom over the pen-name, “An 
Old Citizen.” These articles appeared, occasionally, over a period of 
seventeen years, from June 16, 1862 to May 1, 1879, the last being No. 173. 

In the library of The Rochester Historical Society there is a complete 
set of the Old Citizen Letters; also the diary of Edwin Scrantom, in six 
large volumes, covering a period of forty-two years, from March 1, 1837 
to May 25, 1879. Mr. Scrantom died, October 3, 1880. 

The Old Citizen Letters, and the personal diary above referred to, are 
rich sources of original material relating to local history. 


Dn 


T was a wild and desert place. It was more. Not merely 
was it a wilderness, and like all places in a state of nature, 
cheerless in daytime, and doubly dark and dreary in the 

night; but clustering on either shore of the River, and run- 
ning back from it a goodly distance was a thick jungle of all 
kinds, of dogwood, alder, birch and choke-cherry, brambles 
and blue-beech, into whose tops were matted ivy and wild 
grape vines, and under this tangled canopy the wild beasts 
crouched and serpents innumerable crawled. This was 
Rochester in 1812! 
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But it may be well to go back of our advent into the 
Genesee Country a few weeks and commence our journey 
hither, noting some few incidents of travel in that early day. 

About the 20th of April, 1812, early in the morning, at the 
village now called Constableville, on the Black River, in the 
town of Turin, Lewis County, N. Y., a man embarked his 
family on board a strong wagon provided with bent poles and 
covered with linen cloth. The wagon was long reached, and 
in it many household articles were packed away, especially 
beds and bed-clothes and the family clothing—and roomy 
chests and trunks well packed were there, and one was filled 
with luncheon. Amid these were fixed seats for the females 
and younger children. The mother sat in the mouth of the 
canopy, and all along back to a high and strong “‘hindboard,” 
were the sleeping, sitting, or lounging places of the children. 
The family consisted of the father, mother, and six children, 
four boys and two girls. Attached to this wagon was a strong 
yoke of oxen, and in front of them one horse, to serve the 
double purpose of helping along the load, and of carrying on 
his back one or two boys, except when going up hills. That 
old horse was a clever fellow! He was never so happy as 
when, at top of every hill, he stopped to let us boys mount 
him—and though the journey was long and in many places 
severe, he was pronounced to be in better order at the end of 
it than when he started. 

All things being ready, “whoa haw” was said to the team, 
and away they went towards Fort Stanwix (now Rome). 

The first day all went well, but on the second or third day 
out we came to heaps of snow, through which it took us all 
day to penetrate, making only three or four miles the whole 
day, and arriving at a place called Western, some eight or ten 
miles from Fort Stanwix. At this place the travelers were 
warned not to proceed to the “Genesees,”’ as the Indians 
there were numerous and hostile, and that the few travelers 
who had returned, all agreed in their testimony that there 
was no security for white men, and nothing to be desired in 
the country west of the Genesee. But the journey was re- 
newed with the coming day, and now the travelers passed 
Verona, and came to the village of Oneida. Here the Indians 
presented themselves in goodly numbers, following our 
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wagon for a long distance, and begging for salt and tobacco, 
and not desisting till they had been pretty well supplied. 
Here I recollect, we were joined by a large athletic man with 
very round shoulders, and upon them a large pack strapped, 
with an extra pair of boots hanging on the outside, and in his 
hands carrying a tall cane. He said of himself, that he was a 
pilgrim seeking a country to live and die in. He asked liberty 
to travel in our company, and days afterward trudged along 
with us in our rugged journey, often entertaining us with 
descriptions of things he had seen, and of what he expected 
to find when he should reach “Big Tree,” (now Geneseo). 

Pressing on, our party arrived without anything remark- 
able to note, at a place called Onondaga Hollow. Onondaga 1s 
an Indian word, which doubtless originated in this Hollow, 
as the word signifies a swamp under the foot of a mountain or 
hill. Here in the proud days of that nation, was the principal 
castle of the Onondagas. Now, passed away, their principal 
town, castle, and people, all are but a matter of history. We 
put up for the night at the tavern in the Hollow. Arriving 
after dark, we were hungry and tired, for we had reached the 
bottom of our luncheon chest. We occupied the kitchen for a 
while with the family, and found a very sociable, garrulous 
landlady, who, before she held her breath had told us all 
where she had moved from, how long she had been in the 
house, how many meals a day she and her “gals” usually had 
to get, how many times without count travelers had to sleep 
on the floors, and that there was more rest for the “dumb 
critters” around that house than there was for any human 
flesh and blood. On our applying to the landlord for some 
bread and meats to stock our exhausted luncheon chest, the 
landlady, who was “‘the smartest man of the two,” quickly 
replied, that “out of all their cooking there was not enough 
left to feed their dog, Watch, and he was the biggest eater in 
the whole family, and wasn’t worth his hide.” “But,” she con- 
tinued, “right across the road is Mrs. Smith,” a family lately 
moved in from Berkshire. She is as neat as wax and she 
makes bread from ‘milk-risings,’ out of flour her husband 
got from Albany, which is as white as chalk and enemost as 
good as cake! She can let you have all you want.” 

In the morning our application to Mrs. Smith was success- 
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ful, and the recommendation of the quality of the bread, to 
my certain knowledge, was fully sustained. On the morning 
of the sixth day out, we wound our way up out of Onondaga 
Hollow, by a road described to us as “Pucker Hill,” a name 
given to it from a local cause which I will not mention, as it 
has long years since died out of men’s minds. I may say, 
however, that our mirth-loving old pilgrim told us boys that 
it was called “Pucker Hill” from the fact that persons going 
up and down it had attempted to whistle and thereafter 
through life had never been able to resist the inclination to 
whistle or to reduce the pucker from their lipsp—that women 
and children who, from fatigue in going up its rugged sides 
had burst into crying, had never been able to stop or smooth 
their countenances afterwards—that old men laboring up, 
and who stopped to wipe off the perspiration, had wiped 
into their forehead rigid wrinkles—and that all wild cats 
snarled the moment they touched that wild place and ran 
around after their own tails—and many other myths he 
spun on that winding way, till we found ourselves nervously 
looking on all sides long before we had reached the top. We 
were glad (I mean our boys and the good old horse) when, at 
the top of the long acclivity, and near Onondaga Court- 
House, the three younger boys mounted the laughing old 
horse, who bore us along for miles, until he began to grow 
weary, and shook his head—a signal for us to dismount, 
which we all did without his stopping. 

The next thing notable was our arrival at Cayuga Bridge, 
called “‘the long bridge,” which had been built some ten 
years, but was impassable now in consequence of the action 
of the frosts of the past winter. Here we got on board a scow, 
with another moving family who had to their wagon a pair of 
large, hornless oxen. These oxen, when we were a little way 
out on the lake, became restive, and in their floundering 
stove a hole in the boat, which would have sunk but for the 
timely use of bed-coverings thrown under the boat to stop the 
opening. It was a narrow escape. 

The eighth day, at night, we rested at Canandaigua. Here 
the report met us that a family returning from the west had 
had their effects swept over the Genesee Falls in attempting 
to ford the river, and the man and horses were drowned. 
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Travelers from both ways had halted here in consultation, 
and those who had been to Buffalo or Batavia were generally 
of the opinion that there was little to attract anyone in the 
low, unbroken and unsettled lands west of the Genesee 
River. Some spoke highly of the Ridge Road, but dis- 
couragingly of the sickness there and nearer the Lake. But 
we had set our faces for the west, and in the language of our 
companion of the big pack, “we had set out to see for our- 
selves, whether the sons of Anak were there in the shape of 
Indians, or whether the grapes in big clusters hung there to 
be had for the picking.” Here, I may add, we parted company 
with this noble-hearted “pilgrim.”’ As we did so, he said 
something like the following: “Friends, we part company 
here, and though our roads diverge, still I trust their ter- 
mination is the same. If so, sooner or later we shall meet 
again—and till then, God bless you—farewell!” His bent 
form and long cane were soon after out of sight, but his 
words and his cheer and his capital spirit, have never de- 
parted from our memory, though he must long years since 
have reached the end of his earthly journey. 

The ninth day, at night, we rested at “Major Stone’s 
Tavern,” about four miles east of the Genesee River, and the 
same house, though somewhat remodeled, stands there still. 
Major Stone told us that the road to the Falls had not yet 
been cut out west of Oliver Culver’s Tavern,—that the 
bridge was not yet built across the Genesee River, and that 
we must go south, taking the first left-hand road, and strike 
the river above the rapids, where we could get across in a 
ferry-boat. 

Near the close of the tenth day, and apparently the most 
laborious of all the journey, we found ourselves and effects 
on the east bank of the Genesee River above the Rapids. 
After a little delay, we found a man whom they called Gid 
Allen, the owner of the scow boat used for crossing the ferry. 
It took some little time to get our team and wagon into the 
boat, to chain up the cattle and block the wagon wheels, and 
make all ready before launching away upon the swelling 
waters, which at that time were rolling muddy and majestic. 
All things being ready, Allen and a young man whom I 
think was Zacheriah Lewis, whose father lived near by, 
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armed with “setting-poles,” pushed out into the stream. For 
some time they hugged the shore and set up stream, so that 
while crossing the current should not carry us down below 
the landing-place on the opposite side. All things were pro- 
pitious, and in a short time we were across in safety, and 
found a place to compose ourselves, in a rude, isolated, half- 
log and half-plank building, in front of which, swung in a 
frame, on the top of a post, a sign, a little longer than it was 
wide, and written upon it “Castle’s Tavern.” This was two 
and a half miles from the Genesee Falls. Here we passed the 
night, but not without being frequently awakened by the 
arrival, from the east or west, of travelers on their journeys. 

The next morning, May Ist, 1812, my father and three of 
the boys, the youngest of which was the writer, came down 
with the yoke of cattle to see our new home which had been 
agreed to be in readiness for us. We found on the lot now 
occupied by the Eagle Hotel and Powers’ Banking House, the 
logs rolled up for the body of the house, with an opening left 
for a door, and another for a window, but without roof or 
fire-place, or floor. A few hands were engaged in building a 
bridge, where Buffalo and Main Street bridge now is, who 
informed us that two of the men employed to build our house 
having been taken with “‘fever and ague,”’ the others had be- 
come alarmed, and all had gone back to Big Tree. 

Going up a long ladder at the west end of the bridge, we 
crossed on the string pieces of the two piers of the new bridge, 
to the east side of the river, and found the tavern of Isaac W. 
Stone—a small wooden building, then standing on South St. 
Paul street near Main, the most commodious and roomy 
part of which was the barroom. A little farther south and 
near where the east end of the Erie Canal Aqueduct now 
reaches the shore of the river, we found Enos Stone’s house 
and family. He was at work at, and just finishing, his saw- 
mill on the bank of the river below, near the place where H. 
Ely’s mill now is. Conversing with him, my father got per- 
mission to occupy for his family a shanty he had lately moved 
out of, and near his own, and also engaged to take charge of 
and run his saw-mill. We then retraced our steps to the west 
side of the Genesee, carefully walking the string-pieces, the 
skeleton of the new bridge, and descending the long ladder to 
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terra firma. The day was waning. It had opened fair, but had 
changed into a stormy one—great flakes of snow coming in 
gusts, yet melting as they touched the earth or water. Many 
reflections crept in upon our minds as we rambled o’er the 
waste around us, and it would be difficult to tell whether the 
inner contemplations were not draped by deeper clouds than 
those that overhung us in the heavens. Before reaching the 
Rapids that night, darkness had set in, and the storm had 
increased into a thick and driving snow. 

The blazing fire that warmed us and dried our saturated 
clothes that evening was well appreciated; but we were too 
tired to tell how we liked our new home. The next morning, 
the snow was apparently a foot deep, as we wound our soli- 
tary way to our temporary home on the east side of the 
Genesee. A short description of the house will not be out of 
place. The frame was four posts set in the earth, with joists 
between them horizontally at top and bottom, and upon 
these were pinned inch-and-a-half planks. These planks run 
up so as to form a peak or gable ends, across which was a 
ridge-pole supporting a roof built of slabs. There were two 
openings—one for the door, the other, near it, for a window. 
Inside, cross-pieces were pinned in just at the lower part or 
eaves of the roof, and on these boards were laid, part of the 
way across, which served for a chamber floor, and a ceiling 
for the room below. A quantity of stones, for a fire-place, 
were piled up in one end of this room, which was about four- 
teen by twenty, and rough boards for a floor were laid upon 
the ground, which came as near the fire-place as prudence 
allowed. The hearth, which was one of nature’s make, was a 
broad one; and the smoke, when the wind of the open door 
did not send it rollicking through the room, and into our 
eyes and noses, was let out of the top through an open place 
in the roof. We had neither cellar nor chamber. Into this 
place we disposed ourselves, and in it composed ourselves, 
for over sixty of the longest days and dreariest nights that 
ever wanderers saw in this world—and on the shortest allow- 
ance, not seeing an ounce of butter or tea, coffee, or sugar 
during nearly the whole time. 

This was Rochester in 1812. Not a family on the west side 
of the river, and only three on the east side. Preparations 
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were made to roof our log hut on the Skinner lot, afterwards 
occupied by the Eagle Hotel. The new saw-mill furnished the 
slabs and other timber for the roof; and the river, then very 
high, falling, materials were brought over the fording place, 
which was just above the present Court Street. Parts of 
days, and sometimes a whole day, father and sons were at 
work finishing the log house. One sunny day, about the 15th 
of May, 1812, while working on the roof, my eldest brother 
discovered wild bees in the top of a large black oak tree stand- 
ing near by on the east, and forthwith my father marked the 
initials of his name upon it, to claim it and cut it down in the 
fall, when the bees should have had the season to store it for 
us with honey. The month of May proved to be a very mild 
and beautiful month, and wore away at length, without 
anything especial to mark it, except springing grass, bursting 
buds and blooming flowers, and the new voices at night of the 
liberated frogs, and the new song in the morning of the re- 
turned robin—till blooming June, with her soft step, ushered 
in the summer to bless man and clothe all nature in beauty, 
“making the desert to blossom as the rose.’’ Just here the 
cloud, which had threatened the nation’s peace, burst. War 
was declared with Great Britain, and darkness settled upon 
all our hopes and prospects for a time. 

On the 4th of July, 1812, we left our plank shanty on the 
east side of the river, and removed to our log hut on the west 
side. Here we were a little more comfortable, having cham- 
ber room under the roof, into which we ascended by a move- 
able ladder. Mosquitoes, the original inhabitants of all new 
countries, annoyed us much, and nightly we were obliged to 
kindle smouldering fires on the outside to prevent their eating 
us up alive. In the day-time we could hear and see in the 
neighboring swamp the wild deer as they went to the “Deer 
Lick,”’ now near the corner of Buffalo and Sophia Streets, 
and at night, in our beds, we could hear the mournful owl 
hoot, (for it was day-time to him), the sharp barking of the 
fox, and occasionally the howl of the wolf! 

The latter part of August, 1812, the road from Culver’s to 
the Falls was cut through and completed, and the first wagon 
came through on it Sept. Ist, 1812, and was followed the same 
day by Jehiel Barnard of Rome, who came from Canandaigua 
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to the village on horseback. The bridge across the river was 
finished the same month. The first families that joined us on 
the west side were those of Abelard Reynolds and Abraham 
Stark. A post-office was soon opened and Mr. Reynolds ap- 
pointed post master. The mail was carried to Canandaigua 
once a week, and the carrier was a Mrs. Dunham, whose 
husband had taken the contract to carry the mail, but was 
unable to do so from ill health. As an indication of the 
population hereabouts, it may be stated that the gross 
receipts of the first three months postage were less than $3.50. 
Learning that there was an old mill near the High Falls on 
the west side, we had the curiosity soon after our arrival here 
to visit it. As a contrast to the celebrated mills which now 
line the shores of the Genesee, let me give a description of it. 
The main wheel was a tub-wheel; in the top was inserted a 
piece of iron called the spindle, and the stone that run rested 
upon it, so that, in raising or lowering the stone to grind 
coarse or fine, the whole monstrous wheel with the stone 
upon it, had to be raised with the bottom timbers. This was 
done with a long lever which run into the wheel-pit, and at the 
top were attached large stones. The bolt was carried from a 
screw made on the shaft under the stone, into which a wooden 
cog-wheel was geared in manner similar to an old pair of 
swifts. The ground meal, as it ran from the stone, fell upon a 
horizontal strap about six inches wide and ran over a wheel 
at the far end of the bolt. This strap ran in a box on the 
upper side, and going over the wheel, was emptied into a 
spout and carried into the bolt. In grinding corn, this spout 
was removed, and the meal fell into a box made for the pur- 
pose. The bolt, however, had to run constantly, as the 
science of mill-making had not yet reached the point where 
machinery not wanted could be thrown out of gear. But that 
mill was a charming mill to us boys—it rumbled and rattled 
like thunder, as if it was doing a great business. Hoisting the 
gate, which we sometimes had the privilege of helping to do, 
was a proud thing for us! When once hoisted, it so remained 
all day, and if it became necessary to stop the mill before 
night, it was done by letting the stones together, which pro- 
duced a great roar, and made a sulphurous smell in the mill 
almost stifling to one’s breath. This mill was built by Charles 
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Harford, an Englishman, about the year 1807, and was by 
him sold to Frances and Matthew Brown, of Rome, in 1812. 

The next event I will mention, happened in October, 1812, 
when we cut down our “‘bee-tree.” It fell east, into what is 
now State Street, nearly filling up the street with its great 
top. The size and height of it being great, it smashed much 
of the honey-comb to pieces in its fall, though the yield of 
honey was large, as it proved that it was a very old hive. 
After the fall of the ponderous old oak, the bees hovered in 
the fallen top, a large and black cloud, and they defended 
their ancient house most valiantly, obliging us to rush upon 
them with burning straw, and actually to destroy them be- 
fore we could get at their treasures. Long weeks we enjoyed 
the delicious contents of that well-stored hive, and long weeks 
too we had to remember that it left a sting behind. The latter 
part of the November following, having partly finished our 
new house on the lot near the river, we moved into it, to 
settle down for the winter, if not longer. Certain I am that 
this was an eventful year with us. We had emigrated from a 
distant part of the country through the wilderness and into 
the wilderness; had finished one house and built another new 
one, and had made three moves, which Franklin long since 
said were equal to a fire. 

The snow came early that year, and more than ever since 
did winter seem to bring a desolation. There was, however, 
some stir and some trade in consequence of the war, but 
everything was dear, and it required money to buy it. What 
apprehensions my father and mother had, I only know from 
their recital, and I know that we got through that winter; 
but if the inquirer asks how, I will only say that we captured 
one or two deer, and that we boys had success that winter in 
catching rabbits in our box traps in the swamp around and 
near where Corinthian Hall now stands, and that our dessert 
after meals was from the bushels of butternuts that we 
gathered from the trees all along under the ledge of rocks 
where now stands the block occupied by the office of the 
Democrat and Chronicle. This is a little of the small begin- 


nings of Rochester. 
Epwin ScRANTOM 
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Turin, 15th Feby, 1812. 

Honrd. Father: I have to acquaint you at this time of my 
situation, & of my views. Mr. Constable has paid me three 
hundred Dollars for what I have done to my house, & I quit 
all in the spring, & thus conclude all my calculations. One 
hundred dollars is paid down, & a note for 2 hundred in 
August next. I can about clear myself from debt & have his 
note left. Now I am determined to leave the Black River 
country & try the western part of the State, for which pur- 
pose I am going out to look in about 10 days. Intend to go to 
the Genesee to the Wadsworths. I have an idea that if 
myself & family are well that I can get a living. 

This Country is too cold & snowy, the inhabitants are very 
uneasy & many are going off & the credit of the country is 
diminishing very fast. The day that I wrote you last the 
snow began to fall & it increased to the depth of five feet, 6 
inches in two weeks, & it has not diminished any yet, only 
settled in a hard body & remains three feet deep. The roads 
are the only place where any cattle or horses can travel. 

Elah can give you an account of the country. I have paid 
him fifty dollars & part of his cloathes & the remainder I can 
pay him next fall. If any of his relations are uneasy I am 
willing to secure him or them. I shall send Eunice down to 
Durham soon,—wish you to write me by Elah. We send our 
regards to you & our Mother, to all friends and relations. 

Will write when I return from the westward by mail or 
otherwise. I remain your affectionate Son, 

(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, HAMLET ScraAntTom. 

Durham, Connecticut. 


Turin, April 18th, 1812. 
Honrd Father: For the last time I write to you from the 
Black River country, I have found a place on the Genesee 
River where I am about to remove. It is at the Falls, the 
description I will give you in a letter directly after my ar- 
rival there. My object is to go into the tanning business and 
the prospect appears good. There is scarcely any one here 
but wishes to leave this country. The winter has been the 
most tedious that ever I knew, hay is very scarce & a great 
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many cattle have died, the snow just begins to be off in the 
clearings, but is about two feet deep in the woods. My 
affairs with Mr. Constable are closed, but in a very unfavor- 
able manner for me. He is the most ungenerous man that 
ever I dealt with, the particulars I will state to you here- 
after. I wish you to inform Mr. Abel Lyman that the busi- 
ness of collecting his Notes against the Hubbards I have left 
in the hand of Henry Mumford, Esq. of Leyden & whenever 
Mr. Lyman will send to Esq. Mumford he will issue execu- 
tion & collect the money. Eunice has gone to live with 
Nabby, & will be sent to Durham this summer. We all enjoy 
good health, but are fatigued with packing up for our re- 
moval. These few lines must answer for general information 
to all friends & relations for this time, I cannot tell where to 
direct your letters to find me till I move on. Next Monday 
we set out, hoping to meet the smiles of fortune more than 
formerly. I remain your Son, HaMiet ScranTom. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 


Durham, Connecticut. 


July 28th, 1812. 
Honrd Father: From the Falls of the Genesee River I now 
address you. 

I have purchased a lot in the Village of Rochester a place 
which is almost in a state of nature at present, but the pros- 
pect is very promising for business in case that difficulties are 
settled between the British & American nations, A Bridge is 
almost compleated which costs Eight thousand dollars, & 
roads center from all directions. The Village is laid out on the 
west side of the river, & my lot is the second from the river 
about the end of the bridge. Just above the bridge are falls 
of 12 feet, which makes the situation the best for Mills that 
ever I saw. Calculations are made for almost all kinds of 
machinery to be set in motion if the times will admit. The 
river is navigable about 50 miles above this place for boats & 
the navigation of streams which empty in, is improving. The 
river falls almost three hundred feet in four miles & is naviga- 
ble for vessels but four miles up from its entrance to the Lake, 
which is seven miles from this Village. In sight of the bridge, 
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about 70 rods, the river is lost to the eye by falling ninety two 
feet perpendicular. The banks on each side have but a 
gradual descent to the lake & are almost perpendicular 
leaving the stream 200 feet below the lands on each side. At 
the great falls below the village is a mill building (or rebuild- 
ing) calculating for seven run of stones, only three of which 
will be set going this season. The country is very pleasant & 
fertile, very quick in the production of all kinds of cultivated 
fruits, timbered with all kinds of ash, whitewood, Chesnut, 
hickory, black walnut, &c. & many trees of an enormous 
size. I sawed one whitewood log 12 feet long which made 
1008 feet of clapboards. If any one has any inclination to see 
the western country whether mechanic or farmer I would 
advise them to enquire at Canandaigua for the new bridge at 
the Genesee Falls, this road leads directly to Niagara, 
Buffalo, &.c. by the way of what is call’d the Ridge Road. 
-This ridge extends from the river to Niagara seventy-five 
miles on a straight line in form of a turnpike & is a great 
curiosity & people vary in their opinions whether it is natural 
or artificial. The country is very healthy generally & toler- 
ably well watered, Farms from five to fifteen dolls pr acre 
(wild land). Village lots 50 dolls pr quarter acre. The decla- 
ration of war made a great uproar for a short time, a great 
many families moved away from the west of us, but have 
generally returned. About three thousand of the regular 
troops & militia are stationed at Niagara the lake shores are 
all guarded, & we do not apprehend any danger, believing 
the British are not able with all their Indians to drive the 
inhabitants of this western country. We hear daily from 
Niagara where the British and American troops are in sight 
of each other, (only the river between). All remains quiet— 
reports are favorable as to the times at present. I arrived 
here with my family the 2d of May had a comfortable jour- 
ney from the Black River, & happy exchange of country. 
My dependence is altogether upon the industry & prudence 
of myself & family. My intention is to commence the tan- 
ning business next spring which may be made a very profit- | 
able business if I could but get once underway. Here is every 
accomodation. I have been living in a small house on the 
east side of the river; have tended sawmill thirty-three days, 
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cut thirty eight thousand feet of boards; have now moved 
across the river & about to put me up a small house on my 
lot. I wish you to write me directly on receipt of this by mail 
& inform me of the situation of Mr. Dimack’s family, like- 
wise of all connections. The distance is greater than usual 
but no more difficult to convey letters by mail. The town 
where I reside is Northampton, Village of Rochester, County 
of Genesee but the direction on a letter at present will be best 
to be directed to me, Town of Boyle, County of Ontario, 
Falls of Genesee River. A post-office will soon be established 
here. I will inform you hereafter. I am very anxious to hear 
from Abm. I have business constantly to do, have laboured 
hard since I have been here. Have delay’d writing beyond 
what I expected. Have enjoyed good health & all my 
family. If it is possible I wish that you might take a view of 
this country & make me a visit & I wish Israel might feel 
disposed to come on & commence business here. This for 
general information. Hoping to hear of the welfare & pros- 
perity of all connections, wish to be remembered to our 
mother & all relations the family wish to join as above. 
I remain your affectn Son, HAMLET SCRANTOM. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 
Durham, Connecticut. 


Rochester Village, Genesee Falls, Dec. 15th, 1812. 
Dear Father: I receivd your letter of Nov. 12th which in- 
formed me of your surprise at my not returning with Brother 
Wedworth. Our last conversation was if I found a prospect 
of lucrative business to have me stay and you would do some- 
how or other with my Children. I feel for them, and deep is 
the wound to part with them, but I was like a stupid man at 
home and when I got from home I found it out and now 
through this marvelous movement to make out something in 
this world, and not forgetting a world to Come. I wish by all 
means that the trouble of Mr. Bray’s keeping Harriett may 
be relieved, and that she may come on with Clarissa & 
Beriah. I believe I can get them food here easier than I can 
in Connecticut. I have nothing to object against Mary’s 
staying with Mother & you, but do you think of that Monster 
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Patt, many an unlucky Cleo did my children get without the 
least provication, but shall leave you to act your pleasure 
about putting her anywhere else. The sawing of Jess Hull if 
not charged on the book is on the fender post, where you will 
find J. H. and the number of feet, 2 logs of plank, one of 
half inch stuff, if not there his barn floor will tell the number 
of feet. I cannot now give any account of John Tibbals but 
Mr. Tibbals must know how the acct. stands. It must be he 
owes us or you. My agreement with Henry Hickox was to 
Tan and*****(part of page missing)*****what you will do 
with the writ of Wms or what I should do if I was there, but 
I, if possible, want him paid likewise Doct Andrews. I do not 
wish you to sell my furniture at too much of an underrate, 
but if they can be sold for their value to sell them, but such of 
the cloaths of Harriett’s Mother as would naturally be made 
use of for her be brought if convenient. I hope I shall be 
able in another year to have all my Children with me and 
hope because I am here you do not give up hopes of coming 
into the Country. Brother Hamlet moved into his New 
House yesterday. We are all well, but there is a fatal sickness 
about the country on both sides. Our respects to all, will 
write again soon, be sure and contrive your load to bring 


Harriett & Mother and Beriah. Yours &c 


(Address) Abraham Scrantom, IsRAEL SCRANTOM, 
Durham, Connecticut. 


Eprtor’s Nore: Upon the above letter appears a memorandum, written 
in pencil, by Edwin Scrantom, as follows: “This letter of Uncle Israel tells 
the date when we moved out of the log house—Powers’ Block, into a new, 
partly-finished house then standing where now is No. 16 Buffalo St., on 
the north side of the street. Father moved into the new house Dec. 14, 
1812." Gigned) “ES.” 


Rochester Village, Feby. 7th, 1813. 
Honrd. Father: I am almost prevented from writing any- 
thing at this time from circumstances of business & sickness. 
Mr. Pardy &c. arrived here the 5th that afternoon Delia and 
Harry were both taken sick. Delia is gaining, but Harry is 
still lingering. This evening I quit the sawmill to write but 
had not time till near 12 o-clock, one of our boarders was 
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taken very sick since I came in. As to my affairs, I have 
built a house the summer past & supported my family but 
how I cannot tell any more than this, by prudence and in- 
dustry. I have done almost all of it myself that is with my 
family & the amount reckoning according to the price of 
labour &.c. amounts to two hundred & forty eight dollars. 
We have kept boarders at one dollar & 75 cents pr. week, 
have now three. There is no calculation of going into part- 
nership with Israel. He has been at work at shoes & lived 
with me, has no house to live in now untill he builds one & 
what can be done I hardly know. My house is small & almost 
impossible to be with us. He has taken up 2 lots at 50 dollars 
each & expects to erect tan works & carry on shoemaking. 
I have it now in view to sell my lot & house & purchase a lot 
of 32 acres of land one mile up the river & lying on the river 
on the east side. There is 12 acres under fence, a crop of 
wheat taken off last summer. There I can go on & raise my 
own provision. This lot will cost 260 dollars & I think to get 
300 dollars for my place. At present I have taken a sawmill 
the one-half I tend on share & the other half I saw for one 
dollar pr. thousand. It is difficult to get provisions, it is a 
matter of speculation & almost all getting into the hands of 
contractors for the army. Wheat can rarely be bought for a 
dollar. Those that have it and are not drove for money are 
keeping it for a high price in the spring, what will be the 
event I know not. 

It seems almost impossible at this time to make you any 
return for the favours received from you & Mother, in the 
mill near by are more than one hundred Barrells of flour be- 
sides a great quantity of wheat but none can be bought at 
present & a few days ago I went with my horse & sleigh 
Sixteen miles after 5 bushels of wheat for my family & could 
not procure any more. I have proposed to Israel to which he 
agrees to put in one dollar and myself another for Mr. Pardy 
to purchase wheat on his return and carry to you, the 
leather brooms &.c. were very accommodating to us, and tis 
with gratitude we receive it. 

The sawmill, the main source from which I receive my sup- 
port has been lying still by reason of cold weather for some 


days past, I have had it going for 2 days & great call for 
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boards, has been the means of depriving me of sleep which 
now almost insensibly closes my eyes. I must refer you to 
Mr. Pardy for more minute information respecting the 
family—®& situation of 
Your Affectionate Son, 
HAMLET SCRANTOM. 


(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 


Durham, Connecticut. 


Rochester, December 2d, 1813. 

Honrd. Father: I recd. your letter by mail (sixteen days after 
the post mark)—on the 11th Nov. I immediately began to 
write an answer but owing to the irregularity of our mail have 
not put it in. Now am about to write again. Many circum- 
stances have made me delay writing. I have had some pros- 
pects of sending by private conveyance but all failed. In 
August Israel told me he was going to put a letter in the mail 
& wanted to know if I had anything that I wished him to 
mention. I stated to him some particulars & thought no 
more of it till just before I recd. yours. He told me he never 
had wrote. I have nothing very important but to give you a 
statement of the flourishing situation of our country. 

The Village is flourishing beyond all calculation, property 
has risen one half, that is the lots. Last year at this time I 
had one Neighbor in the village, now I have ten, that is, there 
are eleven families, all compact, & every lot on the main street 
is taken up & a number of back lots & there must be at 
least twenty houses built next summer. There is a number of 
men of large property have bought here, every kind of me- 
chanical business is good & money is plenty. Capt. Ely & Co. 
from Pittsfield have lately bought a corner lot which they 
paid one hundred & fifty dollars for & have an attorney’s 
office standing on it. There is less than half an acre. They 
have built a Store & this day opening their goods. They have 
a sawmill at the end of the bridge almost ready to run, which 
store and sawmill have been five weeks in building. There is 
one lot on the main street between this corner lot & Israel’s 
four rods in front & ten back. Then at the rear of Israel’s, 
two lots, an alley of 15 ft, then my two lots of the same bigness 
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are between this alley and a road laid out on the river & 
parallel with Israel’s lots. Israel gave 50 dollars each for his 
lots & for the half of one is offered Seventy five dollars. 
My lots I took in April at 30 dolls each. In August two lots 
next to mine were sold at Sixty dollars each. I have put up a 
frame which I design for a barn, have built a stick chimney & 
live in it, intending to build a house next summer. Israel has 
built a small house & works at his trade. He and Matthew 
cannot do one half that is applied for, besides there is another 
shop where they make altogether Boots & the best kind I 
ever saw. Money can be had for any kind of labour & a high 
price. Provisions are dear but not scarce, the farmers are 
holding everything high, wheat is selling, what is sold, at one 
doll. 25 cents, but the buyers for flouring will not give one 
dollar at present. Corn was a very light Crop, and sells at 
one dollar. Likewise Rye at the same, this for Stilling—Pork 
is held at Eight dollars pr hund, Beef at four & half, Butter 
eighteen cents pr—pound, difficult to obtain. 

My business one-half the time is tending Sawmill. I took 
one half the mill on shares the first of Feby. last & have 
tended every other fortnight since. Have cut rising of one 
hundred & twenty thousand feet of stuff, Sixty thousand of 
which was pine, the water has been very low the last summer 
& the mill is not calculated to take the advantage of low 
water. My wages for sawing are one quarter of the profits of 
the mill which at the price of Boards is one dollar eighty 
seven cents per thousand. I have now two men boarding at 
$2.25 per week, one of them is a Tailor who has more work 
than he can do & furnishes my wife and Delia with very 
profitable business, generally by the garment, but this week 
Hannah is at work with him at great coats at 75 cents pr day. 
We have encouragement & prospect that we could expect 
arising from profitable employment likewise uninterrupted 
health, but still it is hard to get up the hill, to provide for a 
small family, buy all cloathing and provisions & necessaries 
for housekeeping, seems to leave but little when all bills are 
paid. I have a note due next May of 100 dolls & another the 
May following. The land I have bought I believe I shall sell 
& put out the Boys as they advance to suitable years. 

Harry, I put toa store in August & as good a place as I 
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could wish. He lives with Mr. Warren Brown in the adjoin- 
ing Village, a man of about 27 years of age, a very pious man, 
unmarried and of excellent education, a studied physician. 
He keeps a good assortment of dry goods & groceries, & in- 
tends soon to add an apothecary store. Mr. Brown is cousin 
to Capt. Brown who owns the large Mills & their business 
seems all connected, & Harry is among them & all are pleased 
with him. Mr. Brown talks some of sending him off to the 
town of Sparta to take charge of a store this winter about 45 
miles from here. Harry boarded at home about a month but 
now he hires his board with Capt. Brown & he has nothing to 
do but attend the store & his studies. The store where he is, 
is in sight of our house & he calls very often. 

We are in the Village coming into regulations in the busi- 
ness of Schooling & preaching. Next summer we build a 
school house, & we have a subscription paper now in my 
hands with above 200 dolls. subscribed for preaching, & is 
filling up very fast. 

I believe I could make the business of spinning and weav- 
ing profitable after I have built me a house if I could then 
enter on the business, but I could not attend to it next sum- 
mer, & perhaps before I could do it the factories may be in 
operation which are now in agitation among us on a large 
scale. You mentioned concerning shoes. If you could 
deposit anything at Smith & Waters Store in New York, at 
the corner of Old Slip and Front Street and directed to the 
care of Silas Smith, I should receive it. Mr. Smith is a mer- 
chant here & receives goods from them whenever he sends. 

Mr. West another of our merchants has just come from 
New York with letters and presents from Amanda, he saw 
her & she was well. If there is any one that would venture on 
here with shoes this winter, I think they would do well. 
Coarse shoes are selling at 2 dolls. even from the stores & 
there is not a supply. 

Harriett was more than three months before she got here 
after she left Durham, but I rec’d a letter by mail sent by 
her. We understood by the letter that you had sent us some 
cloth by her, but Harriett says that the cloth is for Clary, 
made from yarn that she left, & the cloth lies, to know the 
result from you, we expect Harriett is correct. 
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We have had very favorable weather this fall, scarcely has 
the ground been covered with snow. The people are very 
industrious here & continue to put up buildings. In a few 
days we have to raise a very large store-house for Capt. 
Brown, 3 stories high on an eight foot stone wall, calculated 
to require one hundred men to raise it. 

I cannot give you any account of our Army more than you 
have probably heard. The mail will soon be in & we expect 
news. We hear of no particular operations of Harrison’s 
army since he was at Fort George. 

If there is any mechanic among you that wishes to come to 
the western country I can recommend this place to them. 
The lands for farmers is so much sought for & taken up 
about us that it bears a great price, but the business that is 
about to be done at the Falls is an object that will ensure a 
profit to the farmer. I have left all business sat down & 
wrote this being frequently interrupted, but determined to 
put it in this day’s mail. I wish you to confer with all ac- 
quaintance the contents of this, Tell Mr. Dimack & wife 
that we are well, enjoying the comforts of life with as much 
satisfaction as ever we did, except the distance from friends 
& relatives, frequently hearing from Nabby, our youngest 
child, a girl 2 years & 5 months. A calculation to make a 
visit to Durham may be useless, for the uncertainty of all 
human affairs is such that we can have no dependence. Next 
summer we must build a house, the summer after is as soon 
as may be calculated on. 

Possibly some one may come on this winter, if that is the 
case & you can procure a small keg of oysters for me I should 
be glad, they are brought here every winter but bear a high 
price. 

Remember us to Mother to Wedwth & Content & all 
acquaintance. 

I remain your affectionate Son, HAMLET SCRANTOM. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 


Durham, Connecticut. 
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Rochester, Sunday ev’ning, 26th Dec., 1813. 
Dear Sir: 

You will doubtless have news of the serious affair on 
our frontiers, before you receive this, but knowing that 
accounts in handbills & Newspapers have gone forth very 
erroneous, I will give you a correct statement of facts that 
may be relied on from the best information. On Sunday 
morning the 19th the British troops & Indians crossed the 
river at the five-mile meadows. They proceeded to fort 
Niagara, entered & commenced the horrid massacre of the 
sick & wounded in the fort, whose cries alarmed the effective 
men that were within, who rallied from the tents only to 
make their escape or meet their fate. Between 20 and 30 
escaped over the pickets, the rest taken or killed, in the whole 
about 300. Now for the mystery, on that night the gates of 
the fort were left unbarred, no piquet guard was placed out, 
the block houses were locked up, only two centinels placed 
on the outside of the fort & they with orders not to fire a gun 
on any occasion. Genl McClure gone to Buffalo, Capt. 
Leonard at home with his family about three miles off, & no 
officers in the fort higher than a Lieut. of which were two. 
The Indians advanced with tomahawks & knives without 
guns, walkd directly in where all were sleeping. No kind of 
defence was made, not a gun fired, this was an hour before 
day break. The enemy then proceeded to the adjoining 
villages & commenced their business of plunder & conflagra- 
tion which extended ten miles this side of Lewiston, & up as 
far as Schlosser, including Lewiston, Youngstown, the 
Tuscarora village &c. They did not massacre the women 
and children, nor any of the inhabitants who did not bear 
arms, our first accounts stated that all that came in their way 
were butchered without regard to age or sex, but it is not 
correct. But the distress of the inhabitants whose lot it was 
to fall into their hands is indescribable. Daily are passing 
here in sleighs & waggons families deprived of their all, not a 
cent of money, no provisions, no bedding, children barefoot 
&c., all depending on the charity of the people. 

The enemy continued their ravages from Sunday morning 
until Monday afternoon, when they attempted to take the 
arsenal on the mountain, but were repulsed by a collected 
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force of our Indians & Militia, who by timely reinforcements 
stoptd their progress within sixty rods of the arsenal, & two 
days ago it remained in our possession, though several times 
reports were that the enemy had blown it up. Early on 
Tuesday morning an express arrived in our village relative of 
the above affair. Orders were issued by the captains of 
companies, the men were warn’d out forthwith & the next 
morning whole companies were on their march, all the Indi- 
ans in our country are assembling, & reports are to day that 
not less than fifteen thousand men are by this time collected 
at Buffalo and that Genl. Solomon Van Rensselaer takes 
command. 

It is reported that Genl. McClure is arrested. It is uni- 
versally believed that there is treachery in the business. Our 
troops evacuated fort George about a week before the above 
affair, they burnt all the buildings at Newark & left the in- 
habitants in the same situation that ours are. The people 
who remained at Newark & put themselves under the pro- 
tection of McClure he burnt their dwellings, cross’d over to 
Niagara & would not suffer them to come over, but left them 
to the mercy of Genl. Proctor, & those that did not find means 
to escape had to suffer as traitors to their country. 

On Thursday morning an express arrived here at break of 
day, that the enemy were landing from their boats at Oak 
Orchard Creek about forty miles from this & were proceeding 
this way desolating the country. It was expected another 
party would be in the mouth of Genesee River. All were 
alarmed. Some thought best to be on the move, others did 
not apprehend danger. The Militia were all called upon to 
repair to the bridge & the mouth of the river. 

The whole country in confusion. Capt. Stone (who keeps 
the tavern on the other side of the river) sent in all directions 
to assemble his company of dragoons (a very fine company,) 
sent his children to Bloomfield, & made preparations to move 
his most valuable effects at a short notice. The Merchants 
went to packing goods, (of which there is four very full stores 
here), some running balls, others making cartridges, As for 
myself, I yoked my oxen, packed up all our bedding and 
cloathing & and moved my family up to my log house on a 
back road about a mile from the bridge on the east side of the 
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river together with all my provisions and cooking utensils 
that were of immediate use. Before night our village was 
crowded with militia. Some marchd to the mouth of the 
river, others to Hanfords, and every house was filled in the 
village & militia coming in all night and next day. But the 
whole of this proved to be a false alarm. The enemy have 
never been but ten miles this side of Lewiston. The next day 
I movd back again to the village & now rest secure I think for 
this winter. Israel & his family, & one other family remaind 
in the village all night, the rest crossd the river. 

This is taking Canada, The enemy are in possession of al- 
most all our cannon on the frontier. It is stated there were 
twenty four thousand stands of arms in the fort but I think 
the amount exaggerated, but they had ammunition, cloath- 
ing &c., besides private property. Why our affairs have been 
so managed, relative to the war, is what the people at large 
cannot account for, but all of every party are full of ex- 
ecrations against somebody, for not preventing this disaster. 
The night we went to our log house, Delia in taking the tea-. 
kettle from the fire scalded both of her feet very bad & is not 
able to walk, but we think her in a favorable way of recovery. 
I have had some sickness, but have nearly gained my usual 
health, my family (except as above) are well. Give our re- 
spects to all relations, wish you to write me soon after the 
receipt of this. Remain affectionately yours, 

HaM Let ScRANTOM. 

Inform father this letter was wrote in the evening, in the 
morning I was about to apply the seal when I recd. a letter 
from him by Mr. Brainard. 

(Address) Mr. Wedworth Wadsworth, 


Durham, Connecticut. 


Honrd. Father: Rochester, 19th Feby., 1814. 


I received yours from Albany of the 13th Jany. in- 
forming of the Oysters, likewise of your business at Troy. 
As to the deeds being on record, I am not able to say, 
but the business was done at Mr. Woodworth’s office, & | 
supposed that all was right. I recvd. your letter by Genl. 
Wadsworth dated the 25th Decr., and rec’d by me the fore 
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part of Feby. It appears by that that you had not rec’d. any 
letters from me at that time but conclude you did soon after, 
with the reasons why I had not wrote before when Genl. 
Wadsworth was here in the fall. He did not stay more than 
fifteen minutes at our house, he told me he was going to Dur- 
ham soon & would carry a letter for me if I would write, but 
I had no opportunity to send to him before he went. I have 
no reasons for not writing to you, any more than a neglect 
last summer of waiting for a private conveyance & supposing 
that Israel had wrote. I calculate on writing every time I 
have an opportunity, & wish you to do the same. I did not 
know that Brewster was going anywhere near Durham till 
Israel told me after he went away. This I send to Albany by 
Capt. Stone who is going with a petition to the Governor for a 
force to be raised, & stationed at the mouth of the Genesee 
river, & in case we do not get our petition granted, we do not 
think it safe to go on with building here next summer. I went 
to Genl. Wadsworths & got my keg of Oysters the 10th day 
of Feby. I found them good, all frozen solid. Genl. W. took 
them at Albany soon after you left them, and went on in a 
Sleigh with them, he did not charge me any expence. We 
find them a great rarity here, & have distributed some of 
them among our friends in the neighborhood at fifty cents a 
quart. Genl. Wadsworth tells me that he did not know that 
Israel lived here till he went to Durham, when he went from 
my house he went across the lot & I thought was going to see 
Israel, but I enquired of him & he told me that he did not 
see him. 

I have done but very little business this winter. The saw- 
mill has been frozen up, the water very low & no dam built to 
turn the water to the mill. The boys at school, & I can do 
little more than get fire-wood, & being in suspence of the 
safety of going on with building, hardly know how to cal- 
culate. I have agreed, if times will admit to take the whole of 
the mill for the year ensuing, & if we are not disturbed it 
will be a good business. We have had a very steady winter & 
good sleighing till four days ago, when it rained & has been 
warm since & carried off all the snow in the roads. The water 
begins to rise in the river, & it is as good sap weather as ever 
was & people are improving it. 
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Colnl. Rochester, the proprietor of this place, has sold his 
property at Dansville for twenty-four thousand dollars & 
will come here & erect mills &.c. as soon as it is considered 
safe to do it. 

A bed of Iron ore was discovered a few days ago four miles 
from here, supposed to be a great quantity, & good quality, 
a furnace will be put in operation as soon as times will answer. 

Excellent plaster is found at no great distance from here & 
used to great profit on what is called the oak openings, which 
is a sandy or gravelly soil. 

All things remain quiet with our army & the enemy. Since 
the destruction of Buffalo, the enemy have evacuated Buffalo 
& Black Creek, but remain in possession of fort Niagara & are 
fortifying. It is expected to require a force of eight or ten 
thousand men to retake it. The prospect of peace seem 
small to people here, but it is believed that there will be more 
bloodshed next summer than ever there has been on our 
frontier. 

Israel & all his family are well, myself & family likewise. 
Delia’s feet have got well so that she walks. The oysters we 
esteemed as a great favor, & intend to compensate you for 
them, but it is not convenient at this time. Our three 
youngest children could not eat any. Harry continues with 
Mr. Brown, is very active, and much esteemed by him. Mr. 
Brown has another store at Attica about fifty miles off, Mr. 
Rich has the charge of that. Harry has been there for a few 
days and returned. Mr. Brown is now at home. Capt. 
Brown is paying cash for wheat at one dollar & twenty five 
cents pr. Bushel, has four thousand Bushels on hand & per- 
haps will receive as much more. His mill grinds upwards of 
200 bushels in 24 hours. Corn has fallen from one dollar, to 
82 cents. Remember us to Mother, to Wedworth & Con- 
tent, to Joy & his wife & all connections. Inform Mr. 
Dimack & his wife of our welfare & situation. We live in 
hopes of making a journey to Durham but cannot tell when. 

I remain your Affectionate Son, 
HaMLeT SCRANTOM. 
(On margin) I failed in sending this to Albany. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 
Durham, Connecticut. 
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Rochester, Monday, 2d May, 1814. 
Honrd. Father: 

Last Wednesday, by Mr. Hull, I rec’d your letter, 
likewise a packet from Amanda. Mr. Hull came on this 
road finding it his nearest way to get to his farm, which 
is thirteen miles from this place. He staid with us all night & 
we had an opportunity of enquiry, which we have not had for 
along time. You wrote concerning one of the boys. Harry is 
out in the mercantile business as I have before informed you, 
& I have frequent application for the other boys as fast as 
they become able to perform business. I have an application 
for Elbert to tend a carding machine this summer in the 
village, & it would be our choice to have our children as near 
us as convenient. I have not sold land yet & very much wish 
to keep it. Have let it this summer on shares. Have paid 
eighty dollars towards it, but have a house to build & am 
afraid I shall find it difficult to get along. I have altered my 
plan of business, have relinquished the sawmill, found it was 
wearing me out too fast. Mr. Barnard (the tailor that boards 
with me) & myself have erected a large bake oven & estab- 
lished the baking business in this place. We hire a man to 
bake for us as occasion requires, we have opened a grocery in 
his shop which is large and convenient, where he works & 
attends to calls in our line. We have but just begun, & intend 
to furnish all kinds of provisions & liquors together with fruit 
&c. We believe it to be very profitable according to the 
capital which we have to do with. Yesterday we Receiv’d 
two barrells of strong beer from Canandaigua. You wrote me 
concerning Guernsey Scrantom I will state the business, that 
he may know what to depend on. Israel has an idea that his 
trade is nothing but a cabinet maker, or shop joiner. If that 
is the case I cannot recommend this place to him at present, 
for houses must be built before people want furniture, & 
what little furniture is wanted can be had at Bloomfield. If 
his trade is a finisher, that is to do off inside work at houses, 
it will be good. Here is a proviso: If he conducts himself in a 
steady, faithful manner he can come here & find employ the 
year round, can associate with good company & be respected, 
but if the reverse, he can mingle with the vicious. A great 
difference is made among us between the virtuous and 
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vicious. I have had conversation with Mr. Mack a joiner 
here, he says if he has served a regular apprenticeship & un- 
derstands the business as well as young men generally do of 
that description he will employ him six months, will board & 
wash for him & pay him one hundred & twenty dollars cash. 
I should advise him if he comes to hire out by the month at 
first, & if he should have a mind to carry on the business 
himself afterward he would stand a chance with the rest. 
The business is chiefly done by the job. I wish you or him to 
write me directly on the receipt of this. Mr. Mack would 
wish to know as soon as he can. As to my family, Elbert has 
had the fever & ague a month; Hannah, Jun., has the whoop- 
ing cough; Israel’s wife, Matthew, Harriett, & Beriah & 
their babe have all got the whooping cough, generally pretty 
severe. Remember us to all relatives & connections. I re- 
main your, Affectionate Son, 
HAMLET SCRANTOM. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 
Durham, Connecticut. 


Brighton, (Ontario County) Jany. 24th, 1815. 

Honrd. Father: 

I have been waiting this opportunity for more than 
a month, of writing to you by Mr. Skinner. At length 
he takes a waggon to convey his family to Saybrook for ~ 
a year’s visit. Mrs. Skinner is sister to the widow (Stephen) 
Chalker. Whether Mr. Skinner will call on you in go- 
ing or returning I am not able to say, but presume he 
will give you an opportunity of sending a letter to me, which 
I wish you to improve. The letter you sent by Genl. Wads- 
worth I recv’d about a month after he came on. I have mis- 
laid it, & have been looking this hour that I might have it 
before me. I think you stated something concerning an ac- 
count against Mr. Brainard. The man I find lives about ten 
miles from me & is doing very well, & your account might be 
collected if sent on. As to my circumstances I will give youa 
statement. I have moved out of the Village onto my lot one 
mile up the river from the Bridge on the east side of the River 
in the town of Brighton lately set off from the town of Boyle. 
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I have 32% acres of land, 12 acres cleared & under fence, 6 
acres chopd. & ready for clearing which will make fine 
Meadow. The land I have at eight dollars an acre & one 
hundred dolls for the improvement. 80 dolls I have paid, & 
have three years to pay the remainder. My two lots in the 
Village I have not sold. The times are such that I cannot find 
any purchaser who will give me the value, but in case of peace 
I shall have no difficulty. I am now under an embarassment, 
being obliged to labour with my team to procure provision 
for my family when I want to bestow all my labour on my 
land. The use of one hundred dolls for one year would be of 
great service. The land along the river is laid out in 32 acre 
lots & there are now 2 lots which remain unsold which are 
valued at 30 dolls per acre. These join mine. We live in a 
small log house to which I shall put an addition for the 
present. Shall try to build a barn in the spring. Hannah is 
constantly making cloathes for the tailor in the Village who 
boarded with us while we lived there. In about 18 months 
her labour has amounted to more than 200 dolls which is a 
great help tous. Mr. Brown, the man that Harry lived with, 
has quit his business for the present & Harry is living with a 
Mr. Rich, in the mercantile business, Attica. Provisions are 
at a stand. There is an abundance, especially of wheat. I 
can buy for my use for one dol. 25 cents, but is generally held 
at $1-50, but the millers & merchants will not pay one dol. pr 
Bushel for any quantity, but will take it & pay goods for a 
few bushels. Pork is 10 dolls pr. hundred, but nobody will 
buy only for immediate use. Rye & corn are a good market 
on acct of the distilleries. Butter is 3734 cents pr pound & 
very scarce. Cheese, 18 cents. Hay, 10 dolls pr ton. Wool, 
one dol. pr pound. Sheep, 4 dols pr head. Beef, 7 & 8 cents 
per pound. 

Rumours of peace we have at times but cannot tell whether 
it is to answer the purposes of speculation or a reality. The 
contractors for the army have not money to purchase & are 
greatly in debt to several people in our vicinity & cannot 
answer their demands, & of course cannot make any pur- 
chases. There are no operations of the enemy on our frontiers 
this winter, but if war continues we expect our lake shore to 
be scourged in the spring. 
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The winter so far has been remarkably open, we have no 
snow, have had one or two spells of snow 3 or 4 inches deep, 
but did not last above a day or two. Business continues to 
flourish notwithstanding the disadvantages of the war 
times. A very large Grist-mill has been built the summer past 
& just got running. A large Distillery just started on a new 
construction which would be difficult to describe, but it is 
calculated to evade duties, & is very cheap. They run Sixty 
Galls whiskey a day only one boiler, which I believe does not 
contain over 30 gallons water. 

You wrote that you made some calculations to come on 
here next summer. I wish if it were possible that you would 
come. I have not seen Genl. Wadsworth but have heard 
from him several times. We all of us have enjoyed good 
health ever since we have been in the country except Elbert 
had a spell of the fever & ague last summer. The children go 
to school at a new school House which we built last summer 
in the Village. The building occasions some trouble. I have 
been served with two Supreme writs as Trustee for building 
the House but do not feel concerned for the event, expecting 
it to turn favourable for the District. 

Remember us to Mother, to Joy, Content & all connec- 
tions. Direct your letters to me as usual to the Village of 
Rochester. 

Remain your Affectint. Son HaMiet Scrantom. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 
Durham, Connecticut. 


Honrd. Father: Frankfort, June 3, 1815. 

I have only time this morning to write a few lines by 
Mr. Curtis by which you learn the shift I have again 
made, which is, that I have again gone to tending a Grist-mill 
& let out my place. I have hired for a year as principal Miller 
for Capt. Brown & have mov’d into his house. He being a 
single man, we board him & his workmen by the week, & 
have all of our provisions of him. The mill is but a short 
distance below Rochester where I formerly lived. The mill 
has three run of stone & is filled with machinery from top to 
bottom. It requires three of us to tend a part of the time. 
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We grind from 50 to 150 bushels pr day. My wages is four 
hundred & fifty dollars pr. year for myself & Elbert, with 
other priveleges which I look upon as good as 50 dollars more. 
The country is filling up beyond all account, great establish- 
ments are about going forward here, any one might do well 
to carry on the Shoemaking here as there is none at present, 
only in a small way. We have an addition to our family, a 
daughter, Jane, 3 weeks old. I write this only by turns when 
I can leave the mill a few minutes—are flouring—& all three 
busy—could there be any plan that you could shift your 
property here—. 

I hope to see Wedworth here soon.—All well. 

Remain in haste your Obet. Son, 
HAMLET SCRANTOM. 

(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 

Durham, Connecticut. 


Rochester, Jany. 24th, 1818. 
Honrd. Father: 

Myself & Amanda are sitting by the fire at twelve o’clock 
to write a few lines to you & other friends because we 
have an opportunity of conveyance, which we accident- 
ally heard of this evening. We have letters gone in mail 
four days ago not knowing of this. We have rec’d Israel’s 
letter to us in eight days after the postmark. Have nothing 
of news—are in good health I continue in the mill, but do not 
run it only day & evenings. Our winter very mild as yet. 
Sale of property in the Village very dull. Expect to be set off 
as a new County & expect property to be more value & 
better market in the spring. 

I want much to get the place I had in contemplation when 
you was here, but am afraid shall fail for want of Cash for the 
first payment. Mr. Barnard has agreed to purchase with me, 
if we can raise the money. Might obtain it from the banks 
if we dare venture—but do not know how we should meet our 
payments there—this in haste. 

Your Affectnt. Son 
H. Scrantom. 


(On margin is written) Israel and I did talk of making an 
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exchange of property—nothing is yet decided—I will come 
& see & consult you. Yours Amanda. 
(On reverse is following) Dear Father & Mother: It is very 
late, and I have only time to tell you that J am well, but so 
sleepy that I cannot enlarge upon any subject at this time. 
I am very sorry to hear of your lameness & mother’s illness— 
hope you have both recovered. Shall be happy to hear from 
you at all times. Affectionately, AMANDA. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 

Durham, Connecticut. 


Honrd. Father: Rochester, 24th January, 1819. 


We have nothing in particular to announce to you 
only as we suppose you will take an interest in hearing of 
our welfare which we enjoy, with some exceptions. Hannah | 
has been troubled with lame feet this six months past, from 
what cause we know not. Her feet swell in the daytime & the 
swelling subsides at night. Her ankles are weak & it is with 
difficulty that she can walk. She continues to do the work of 
the family & considerable sewing for the Tailors. We have 
only our three youngest children at home, but they are all in 
the Neighborhood. Our country, the season past has 
abounded in all kinds of fruit, both cultivated & wild, in an 
uncommon degree & our market is supplied with every neces- 
sary of life. I continue to tend Bissell & Ely’s Mill, & have 
had a hard time of it all summer & winter untill abut two 
weeks past, being obliged to keep it going night & day the 
greater part of the time. It has been very dry weather since 
last June, and the people for thirty & forty miles to the west 
have been obliged to get their grinding at the Genesee River. 
We had cold weather in the month of December but no snow, 
nor have had any of any consequence yet. This day we had a 
heavy rain. It is very muddy, & the frozen ground is break- 
ing up. Two days past had very warm weather. The water 
in the river is now on the rise for the first time since last 
spring (except a little swell in November) occasioned by the 
melting of the snow to the south of us, & I expect the addi- 
tion of the rain today will make a great freshit. The surplus 
of wheat is not very great with us this year, but it is very 
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good. The price is 8714 pr. Bush. The prospect for the sale 
of flour at Montreal is not very good. It appears that not 
much will be wanted from us, in Europe. The last season 
there were ship’d from the mouth of this river for the Mont- 
real market, twenty-five thousand nine hundred & ninety six 
barrells of flour. We have not heard anything of any conse- 
quence from Durham for a long time. Elah Strong is at work 
about here. He says he was there last fall & told us of the 
death of Jess Smith, wife & children. We wish you to write 
to us soon after the receipt of this. We wish to be remem- 
bered to Mother to Father & Mother Dimack, Wedworth & 
Content & all relatives & connections, and as one year is 
rolling on after another in quick succession may we all be 
mindfull to improve our time & talents in such a manner, 
that when the appointed time shall come (which must come) 
we shall all be prepared, & willing to exchange this world of 
trouble, & enter an eternity of peace and rest. 
Your Affectionate Son, HAMLET ScRANTOM. 

(On the margin of this letter is written:) Edwin says he sent a 
newspaper to Leonidas last week by Mail. Mr. Peck the 
printer started for Middletown, unknown to me till after he 
had gone. Mr. Pomeroy says he has an account against you 
of 9/o for some business he did for you. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 

Durham, Connecticut. 
(As a postscript to the above letter appeared the following): 
To Israel—Dear Brother: I have thought to state some par- 
ticulars to you, tho of no real consequence. Property in the 
village is at a stand, there is no such thing as selling at pres- 
ent, without a great sacrifice. There is great expectation of 
getting the county set off this session, but I rather doubt it, 
if so, there would be some chance. Money is said to be scarce, 
but I know but little about it. I get my support for my 
labour, but cannot save any great sum beside. Our Merchants 
stand it along generally. Bond & Hatch have faild. There is 
a great increase of business in the Village since you left here. 
Not much building the summer past. It has been very 
healthy, but few deaths. A number of marriages of your ac- 
quaintance have taken place. What occurs to my mind are: 


Mr. Spencer, Chapin H. Bates, Preston Smith, S. Melanc- 
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ton Smith, Doctr. Backus, Widow Stone, Truman Stone 
&c. Harriet is well, but wishes very much to be with you, 
but I think she had better stay here if she can be contented. 
Mr. Hannah’s has just returnd with a load of oysters, but I 
did not know of his going till he got back. 
Your Aft. Brother, 
H. Scrantom. 


Honrd. Father: 

Instead of sleeping after a busy day, I devote a portion 
of time in writing to you by Saml. Curtis, who goes early in 
the morning. 

I continue to tend the mill as usual. We have ground & 
packed rising of fifteen thousand barrells of flour since last 
harvest & there is an abundance of wheat now in the hands 
of the farmers, & a very promising crop on the ground. Our 
retail price for the flour is three dollars pr Barrell. This day 
we have refused to buy any more wheat of the old crop, al- 
though it is offered in market at 3714 cents pr Bushel, at 
which price we have bought hundreds of bushels. I have at- 
tended to the inspection of wheat for the season past, & the 
clerkship of the mill, which occupies my whole time. In a 
few days we stop flouring for about two weeks to make 
repairs, & I expect some leisure. My health was never 
better. We have our children all in the village, Harry & El- 
bert in Stores, Edwin in the printing office, Hamlet at learn- 
ing in a Lawyer’s office. He lives at home. The lawyer gives 
him his tuition in the different branches for his keeping the 
office in his absence. Hannah & Jane are at school, at the 
female Academy. We keep no boarders, this summer. We 
have only our three youngest children at home, which makes 
our family small. 

The great western Canal passes through this village, crosses ~ 
the river just above the mills. About three hundred men are 
now at work upon it in this vicinity, on the east side of the 
river. Next season they commence the work of carrying 
over the river on arches of stone—expence estimated at 
thirty thousand dollars for that job. 

I have been to Penfield & seen Gould & his wife. They are 
very anxtous that their father should come & make them a 
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visit (& even a home if he would chuse). If uncle Ichabod 
should come, his best way would be to come directly to 
Rochester as it might be difficult for him to find them, their 
residence being some distance from the main road which 
leads through the country. Amanda writes to me for her 
money this summer to clear the mortgage from your place. 
I cannot raise it any other way than by selling my place, & 
that I do not see any prospect of at present. Past midnight— 
conclude in the morning. 

This morning in the mill I close this. The state of religion 
is reviving,—great revivals in some of the adjoining towns. 
Remember us to Mother to Israel & family & all connections. 
Impossible for me to write any more at this time. 

I remain your affect. Son, 
HAMLET SCRANTOM. 

(On the reverse side of the first page is written) I should be 
glad if you would get 3 or 4 round clam shells—some long 
ones—some oyster shells—let them be pairs—& send me 
whenever an opportunity offers—only for curiosities.—H. S. 

Some specked frost Beans I want. 
(Address) Mr. Abraham Scrantom, 

Durham, Connecticut. 


Annexed to the Scrantom letters is a statement of Abra- 
ham Scrantom giving births and deaths of the Scrantom 
family and closing as follows: 

Abram Scrantom was again married, to Louisa Canfield as 
the above is the berth and death I would remark as follows: 
When IJ look around on the past and passing scenes it appears 
I look almost like the last survivor of a fallen forrest or the 
hoary Representitive of departed Generations. I am on this 
day 30,722 days old am one of the 4 generations from my 
ancestors who came to this country in the year 1652 or 
thereabouts hopeing here to enjoy the privaleges that Heaven 
has ordained for the happiness of the Human family. Was 
one of those that on board of the Confederation with my old 
Captain, 76, and others, most of whom are of the stage where 
we pledged our lives our property and our Sacred Honours to 
defend our country’s cause against Great Briten. 17 different 
times I left an aged Parent and a weeping wife Expecting to 
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meet the enemy of our country in deadly combat, where we 
like Israel of old waded through a red sea of Blood, withstood 
the Thundering of British fury but at last arrived with the 
ark of our Country’s liberties safe on this our favoured land, 
and now I here present you the Continental money I took for 
40 bushel of wheat the flour of which was used to feed the first 
troops that Gen. Washington called from Connecticut to 
Boston, and the Continental bills I took for my wages at the 
Capture of Burgoine. The money I leave with this request, 
to have it kept with some one of my posterity as long as it 
will hang together that generations yet unborn may see 
what money was taken in payment where America gained a 
greater blessing than any other nation on earth now enjoys. 

ABRAHAM SCRANTOM. 


IN:‘DIAN. LANDING 


Eprror’s Nore: Exercises were held at Ellison Park, near the head of 
Irondequoit Bay, Monroe County, New York, dedicating a bronze memo- 
rial tablet, erected upon a quartzite boulder base, marking the site of 
Indian Landing, on Saturday, September 15, 1928, under the direction of 
The State of New York, The Monroe County Park Commission, and The 
Rochester Historical Society. 


The Program was as follows: 


Music: By the 121st Cavalry Band, Warrant Officer, Fred Dierdorf, 
Director. 


Presiding: Mr. Edward R. Foreman, representing The Rochester His- 
torical Society. 


Unveiling the bronze tablet. 


Address: The Historical Significance of Irondequoit Bay and the Indian 
Landing, by Mr. Peter Nelson, representing the State of New York. 


Address: The Ancient Sentinel Boulder of Indian Landing, by Doctor 
Herman LeRoy Fairchild, representing the University of Rochester. 


Address: Places of Special Historical Interest in Ellison Park, by Mr. 
A. Emerson Babcock, representing the Town of Brighton. 


Dismissal Music: By the 121st Cavalry Band. 


The personnel of the Monroe County Park Commission is now (1928) 
as follows: Charles J. Brown, President; Mead B. Rappleye, Secretary; 
George Y. Webster, Counsel; Raymond E. Phillips, Superintendent. 
Commissioners: Theron E. Bastian, Charles J. Brown, J. Franklin Bonner, 
Wm. F. Kittelberger, Alphonse Klem, Solomon Levin, James McKown. 

Ellison Park, the first unit of the Monroe County Park System, was 
donated to the people of Monroe County in 1926, by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
T. Ellison, in memory of Mr. Ellison’s father, Mr. Nathaniel B. Ellison. 


The addresses delivered at the exercises dedicating the memorial tablet, 
are published herein: 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLET, ERECTED UPON A QUARTZITE 
BOULDER BASE, MARKING THE SITE OF INDIAN LANDING, IN 
ELLISON PARK. EXERCISES OF DEDICATION 
HELD SEPTEMBER I5, 1928. 


The Historical Significance of 
Irondequoit Bay and the 
Indian Landing 


By Peter NELSon 


Assistant State Historian 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT EXERCISES DEDICATING A BRONZE 
MEMORIAL TABLET, ERECTED UPON A QUARTZITE BOULDER 
BASE, MARKING THE SITE OF INDIAN LANDING, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1928. 


~ 


E are gathered here to make a votive offering to Clio, 
the Muse of History, who was the daughter of 


Mnemosyne, that is, Memory according to the old 
Greek mythology. And it is well; for to memory and history, 
knowledge transcending the limits of the individual ex- 
perience, man owes progress and his superiority to the brute 
creation. Animals have ability to learn and to remember, 
but man alone has the power to stand on the shoulders of 
bygone generations and reach ever upward. 

The transmission of such knowledge has been by various 
channels. It is not so many years ago that this very spot was 
part of the homeland of the Indians, limited to oral tradition 
for a knowledge of the past; to the geologist it seems scarcely 
longer ago when the white man in the old world suffered the 
same limitation. At last, the alphabet was invented; written 
words took the place of oral tradition, engraved on stone and 
brick, imposed on papyrus and parchment; later, the inven- 
tion of printing marked another great step forward and we 
had the book; and now the magazine and the newspaper. 
Nor should we forget the knowledge of man’s progress to be 
learned from the artifacts of the past, the tools of the house- 
hold and of agriculture, the great buildings erected as memo- 
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rials or for political and religious purposes, and from the 
sculpture, the painting, the coinage of the past. Such remains 
differ as much in importance as in size, and they range from 
the smallest object seen in our historical museums to the 
Seven Wonders of the ancient world. 

It may well be true, and I think it is true, that the empha- 
sis of today upon the written word in archives and all kinds 
of public and private records as the source material of his- 
tory, and upon the printed page as embodying such records 
and presenting the conclusions of writers, great and small, 
has led us to think too lightly of the localized memorial in 
iron or stone or bronze. Manuscripts and printed records will 
always be necessary for a fundamental and thorough knowl- 
edge of the past; but memorials serve as a great popularizer 
of this knowledge, bringing alike to the adult population of 
the community, to the children in the schools, and to the 
stranger passing along our highways in search of recreation 
and knowledge, an inspiration that is like lifting up our eyes 
“unto the hills.” 

Until the nineteenth century was well advanced, there was 
a very pronounced feeling of the superiority of European art 
and literature and science, and with this a depreciation and 
lack of interest in the events and personalities of earlier 
American history. The Centennial commemorations of 1876, 
and the years immediately following, witnessed the high 
peak of a decided reaction, of which these celebrations were 
both a cause and an effect. It was a period marked by 
numerous publications in the fields of American state and 
county histories; historical periodicals were started; the 
American Historical Association was founded; the first chair 
in an American university devoted solely to American his- 
tory, was established. Many of these activities, especially 
those of a local character, have become dormant; they need 
only the active participation of the historically-minded to 
enter upon a new lease of life. 

In connection with the 150th anniversary of the American 
Revolution, the State of New York has undertaken a series 
of celebrations in commemoration of the more important 
events which took place within our State. Also we have 
planned a movement for the more adequate marking of sites 
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of State or local importance, in cooperation with individuals, 
societies or local official bodies. It is because of the interest 
of the Monroe County Park Commission and The Rochester 
Historical Society in erecting a memorial marking the site of 
Indian Landing, that we are gathered here. 

There is a saying, well known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, that it is poor business judgment to carry 
coals to Newcastle. I agree with this saying, but the subject 
of this address was assigned to me by your committee. It 
certainly would be hazardous to venture upon the field culti- 
vated in such different ways by Morgan, Turner, Marshall, 
Harris, and Ward, to say nothing of those yet with you, such 
as Parker, master of Indian archaeology and history, and 
Foreman, distinguished for present services in the collection, 
editing and writing of the history of this Genesee Country. 
Therefore, I do not expect to make any original contribution 
to history on this occasion. 

The Genesee Country is a most beautiful land of varied 
scenery and of fertile valleys and hills. Its human antiquity 
goes far back of recorded history; and tribal struggles, of 
which we know nothing, took place between peoples now 
unknown. Archaeology points to an Algonkin occupation 
but, when the dawn of history rose, the Valley was in the 
possession of the Seneca Nation of the Iroquois Confederacy, 
one of the mostly highly organized, primitive people of whom 
we have any knowledge. The means of communication 
among these people and with neighboring tribes were the 
streams and trails, highways of peace and war, centering at 
such strategic points as the one we mark today. Overland 
portages were necessary to pass from the headwaters of one 
river system to those of another, or to avoid impassable 
rapids and waterfalls. 

One of the most important of these trails was what has 
been called the Ohio Trail, running from Lake Ontario to the 
Ohio Country. The first “carry” or portage on this trail 
began at Indian Landing. Already this portage has been 
marked with three permanent memorials, one erected on 
Rich’s Dugway; the second at the corner of Highland and 
Monroe Avenues; and the third at the mouth of Red Creek 
where it formerly emptied into the Genesee River. The 
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boulder and tablet we erect today at Indian Landing mark, 
not the trail, but the general significance of Irondequoit Bay 
and the Landing as a center of travel in the early days of the 
red man and the white man. 

It was as early as 1615 that Champlain penetrated to the 
heart of the Cayuga territory to the east, and met defeat in 
his efforts to capture the Cayuga stronghold. We are inter- 
ested in this expedition because Champlain had sent his 
interpreter, Brulé, from Canada to Tioga Point to get the 
support of the Andastes in the projected attack on the 
Cayugas and Brulé, in all probability, went by way of the 
Genesee Valley, so that he was the first white man in all this 
territory. From that date, there were many visits to this 
area by French priests, Franciscans, Jesuits and Sulpitians; 
in 1626-27, Father Joseph de la Roche Dallion wintered at 
Irondequoit Bay or vicinity; Father Pierre Joseph Marie. 
Chaumonot visited the Seneca towns in 1657. It was in 1668 
that Father Jacques Frémin established his headquarters at 
the principal village of Totiakton. 

La Salle landed at Irondequoit Bay on the 10th of August, 
1669, accompanied by the Sulpitian Father, René de Bréhant 
de Galinée. The story can be read in Parkman’s masterly 
work or, so far as it relates to this valley, in a recently pub- 
lished article by Nathaniel S. Olds in which he calls La Salle 
the “First Promoter of the Great West.” (Publication Fund 
Series, The Rochester Historical Society, Vol. VI, pp. 65- 
77). Sufficient here to say that La Salle proceeded into the 
heart of the Seneca Country but failed to persuade the 
Indians to furnish guides for the expedition to the Ohio 
Country which he planned. His companion, Galinée, how- 
ever, gives us one of the early accounts of the Seneca towns 
in this vicinity. 

The irritation between the Senecas and the French de- 
veloped into active hostility and open war; and in 1689, 
Denonville led his army, composed of 1600 French soldiers, 
400 Colonials and 983 Indian allies, into this territory, land- 
ing at Irondequoit Bay on July 10th. A fort was built at the 
mouth of the bay and garrisoned, and the army moved 
against the Seneca villages, which were pillaged and de- 
stroyed; the French destroyed also the standing corn and the 
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granaries. Denonville’s estimate of the amount of corn 
destroyed is probably exaggerated. (See Selden’s criticism, 
Publication Fund Series, Vol. IV, pp. 63, 64). Meanwhile 
the Indian allies of the French, who included some Mohawks, 
hunted and killed the Senecas who fled terror-stricken. The 
Senecas were crushed for the time, but not destroyed, as 
most of the able-bodied warriors escaped, and the ultimate 
result of the Denonville Expedition was the widening of the 
rift between Senecas and Frenchmen, and closer relations 
between the Senecas and the English, resulting finally in the 
loss of New France, to the British. 

We must pass quickly over a period of years to reach 1721, 
when Captain Peter Schuyler, with the consent of the In- 
dians and at the command of Governor Burnet, established 
an English fort on the hill above us, from which his guns 
commanded the Indian Landing and all its approaches. But 
the expense of a fort so far from Albany was too great to be 
supported for long, and one year seems to have been the 
length of this occupation, though Major Abraham Schuyler 
was later dispatched to the land of the Senecas with similar 
instructions and may have been here for an additional period. 

During the French and Indian War, Irondequoit Bay saw 
the movements of armies under Prideaux and Johnson 
against the Niagara frontier; and, later, the movements of 
Johnson to hold Indian councils on the Niagara and else- 
where. 

During the revolution, the notorious Colonel Butler for a 
time had his headquarters at Irondequoit Landing. The 
Sullivan Expedition of 1779, while deeply affecting the 
Senecas living in this area, did not actually reach so far 
north, though its westernmost point was at Cuylerville, 
then known as Genesee Castle or Little Beard’s Town. 

With the later history I must be very brief. The streams 
of settlement after the close of the Revolution seem to have 
passed around this point, and not until 1789 was there a be- 
ginning of settlement; and the City of Tryon was founded in 
1797. For some years there was considerable prosperity at 
this point; ship-building was actively carried on, and there 
were high hopes that here was to be the metropolis of the 
Genesee Valley. The development of the water-power of the 
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Genesee River spelled ruin to these hopes, and it remained an 
isolated country community until the growth of Rochester 
linked up the life of the Irondequoit Valley with itself. 

Today we have here no secret trail of the Seneca Indian; 
- no open trail and highway of French habitant, English 
soldier, trader or American settler; it is not the point of 
departure by land and water of parties of dusky or white 
warriors; but, by the action of a public-spirited citizen in 
establishing Ellison Park, this has been made the open road 
to health, relaxation and enjoyment. May this enjoyment 
be increased for the visitor of today, and of the tomorrows to 
follow, by this shrine to Clio, the Muse of History, which we 
dedicate. May they in turn bring hither their offerings of 
thanksgiving. 


The Ancient Sentinel Boulder 
of Indian Landing 


By Herman LeRoy Faircuitp 
Professor Emeritus of Geology, University of Rochester 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT EXERCISES DEDICATING A BRONZE 
MEMORIAL TABLET, ERECTED UPON A QUARTZITE BOULDER 
BASE, MARKING THE SITE OF INDIAN LANDING, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1928. 


~- 


HE rock is quartzite. It is dark-colored crystalline 

quartz with a very small admixture of black mica and 

other, undetermined, minerals. It is a metamorphic 
rock, an altered sandstone. 

The boulder was brought here by the Quebec ice-sheet 
from the area of very ancient crystalline rocks on the north- 
east, in Canada and northern New York. It is only one of the 
thousands of far-traveled Archean boulders strewn over the 
Rochester district. It is a sample of the oldest rocks now 
visible on the surface of the globe. 

Its origin, as a product of metamorphism, antedates all of 
our geologic record. Originally it was a sand deposit on a 
sinking ocean bottom, derived from the wastage of some 
ancient dry land. It became deeply buried under thousands 
of feet of later sediments, and deep in the earth’s crust it was 
subjected to great pressure and heat for many millions of 
years. The quartz sand, with its included impurities, was 
slowly changed to the present crystalline structure. 

After immense time the region of the buried rock was 
slowly lifted high above the ocean, as part of the continent. 
In succeeding millions of years the upper strata were removed 
by atmospheric erosion, and the quartzite was at the surface 
of an elevated tract. 

Further eons of time, and the Quebec district became the 
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center, or feeding-ground, of a snow-formed ice cap, the 
Quebec continental glacier. The spreading flow of the im- 
placable glacier plucked the block of quartzite from its 
native bed and dragged it down to this region. 

In the glacial transportation, dragging beneath the ice 
sheet, the block was rubbed, worn, scored and rounded by 
the rough treatment that it suffered. 

The ice relinquished its grasp of the boulder on the west 
wall of the Irondequoit Valley. There for some tens of 
thousands of years it lay buried in the sands and silts of the 
great glacial lake Iroquois. With the draining away of the 
lake and the subsequent erosion of the lake beds, so produc- 
ing the present singular topography of the present Ironde- 
quoit Valley, the boulder came to be at or near the surface 
of the west wall of the valley. From its geologic repose it has 
now been shifted by an organic natural force, human activity. 


APOSTROPHE TO THE BOULDER 


You Old Boulder! Youhave my sympathy. Asa bit of the 
eternal substance of the Cosmos you are now reduced (or 
raised) to human servitude. 

After your vast history and wonderful experience you are 
not allowed to rest. As a crystalline rock you antedate the 
continents and seas. You have seen the production of all the 
physical features of the globe; the making and unmaking of 
all the mountains, the valleys and rivers; and the introduc- 
tion and evolution of all the vertebrate life of the world. You 
have suffered the pressure and heat of the earth’s interior; 
the crushing, writhing and mashing of the strata as you were 
lifted to the atmosphere. Then you experienced the wasting 
effects of surface exposure. And then, after these millions of 
years you were seized by a relentless glacier and wrenched 
from your parent ledge and dragged captive away. After 
long burial in Iroquois sands you were once more exposed to 
the air. 

And, finally, as the culmination, you have been seized bya 
creature new to the earth, puissant man, and placed here— 
for what? 

After all your wonderful existence and experience of 
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hundreds of millions of years you are now utilized to hold a 
human record of less than three hundred years! Ephemeral 
and evanescent! Do you feel humiliated? No! No! do not 
turn over. Better to lie quiet, and show impatient and fever- 
ish man an example of tranquility. Perhaps you will, yet, 
outlast humanity. 


Places of Special Historical 


Interest in Ellison Park 
By A. Emerson Bascock 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT EXERCISES DEDICATING A BRONZE 
MEMORIAL TABLET, MARKING THE SITE OF INDIAN LANDING, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1928. 


~ 


NDIAN Landing is centuries old, and the most important 
lace from a historical view point of any in Western New 
ork. It was the place where the Indians came to trade 

with the British and French during the long period when 
these two governments battled for the possession of this 
country, and the fur trade. It was a gateway to the four 
principal towns of the Senecas. 

The first white men to come into this section were the 
French Jesuits, who deliberately took their lives in their 
hands in their efforts to convert the Indians to Christianity, 
and to keep the French government informed of conditions 
in the towns of the Senecas. These brave priests were hos- 
pitably received by the Senecas, but when the French de- 
clared war they were informed in season and fled to Canada. 
Garnier made his escape by following the trail from Bough- 
ton Hill to the Indian Landing where he found a French 
barque, on board of which he returned to France. 

The early pioneers who came into this section knew the 
Indian Landing as Gerundegut, Irondequot or Jrondequat 
Landing. It was the head of Irondequoit Bay, and 30 and 40 
ton schooners had no difficulty in sailing up the creek to this 
place where they loaded or unloaded freight. The first flour 
received in the city of Montreal, and the first decked boat to 
descend the St. Lawrence River, came from this Landing. 
The shipping interests here were extensive, and when Major 
Stone opened his public house on East Avenue, many of his 
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guests came over this waterway; his house being the only inn 
this side of Canandaigua. 

From this Landing ran Indian trails in every direction. 
The Jesuit Relations record one war expedition that landed 
here and followed the Portage Trail to the Genesee River. 
During the period of New France, both French and English 
war vessels were frequently at Indian Landing, and, without 
doubt, there were many engagements in this vicinity of which 
there is no record. 

During the war of 1812, the Landing was a very busy place 
and many expeditions left here with supplies for the Ameri- 
can Army. Mr. Stoneburner had charge of one of these 
expeditions and was captured, his boat and provisions being 
confiscated. After being held for several days he escaped. 
The Landing was the great trading place of the Senecas, as 
it was the entrance into their country, and for this reason its 
growth was slow until after the war of 1812 when the fear of 
the Indians subsided. At one time during that war the Land- 
ing was deserted by the settlers who feared an attack. 

Probably every prominent man in the New France period, 
including two Governors of Canada, came to this place. 

Oliver Culver came to the Landing in 1796. In 1805 he 
married Miss Alice Ray, of what is now the village of Pitts- 
ford. The old Culver home still stands on the Landing Road, 
the original structure of logs having been built over. Going 
north on the Landing Road, it is the last house on the left side 
before reaching Blossom Road. 

In 1811, Oliver Culver built the schooner Clarissa on the 
Roswell Hart farm on Clover Road, now known as the 
Hooker Estate. With twenty-six yoke of oxen he hauled this 
schooner on skids to the Landing and launched it in this 
creek, near the place where we are now. The route followed 
was Clover Road to East Avenue, thence out Clover Road 
extension, which was only an Indian trail, to the Landing 
Road, and down the Landing Road to this place. One can 
imagine the difficulty of this undertaking and the sight pre- 
sented in transit. 

Irondequoit Creek, which now seems insignificant, was 
much larger in the days of New France, and was then called 
the Sonnontouan River, because it was the entrance-gate 
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into the country of the Senecas, whom the French called 
“Sonnontouans.” In those days, and later, when the pioneers 
came, this creek abounded with salmon, and the forests with 
wild game. The pioneers called this stream the Irondequoit 
River, and it later became known as Irondequoit Creek. Our 
early settlers built a canal eight rods wide at some distance 
south of Irondequoit Bay to straighten the bends in the 
creek and to assist navigation. When I was a boy, Irondequoit 
Creek was of much greater width, and was very deep. The 
fishing was good, and where Allyn’s Creek joins Irondequoit 
Creek, I have caught many a fine mess of brook trout. 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, that beau ideal of the 
gentleman adventurer, was frequently at Indian Landing. 
Sometimes he came by the lake shore trail, but mostly by 
canoe. During the time his new boat, the Griffon, was in 
process of construction at the mouth of Cayuga Creek at the 
town named after him on the Niagara River, he was often in 
council with the Senecas at Boughton Hill. He desired their 
co-operation and assistance in securing their fur trade for the 
French government, and it is known he rarely failed to ac- 
complish his purpose. At the time of his first visit to Bough- 
ton Hill, August 10, 1669, when he sought of the Senecas a 
guide to the Ohio River, he was not familiar with the Seneca 
language and not having an interpreter he and his com- 
panions nearly lost their lives. We have a full record of four 
visits he made to Boughton Hill with many interesting de- 
tails. In June, 1679, La Salle’s brigantine on its way from 
Kingston to Niagara, entered Irondequoit Bay and sailed up 
the Sonnontouan River to this Landing, where it lay at 
anchor in the Ox Bow for eight days waiting for La Salle who 
had come by canoe, and was in council with the Senecas at 
Boughton Hill. Father Louis Hennepin, who was aboard the 
brigantine, left the crew bartering with the Indians, and 
went into the woods, and built himself a small chapel of 
bark where he could have his religious services by himself. 
The trail on the east side of Irondequoit Bay leading from 
the lake shore to Indian Landing is centuries old, and fol- 
lowed the line of the present improved road. The Landing 
end of the trail can be seen running over the top of the hill 
which faces us. Before the advent of our first pioneers this 
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hill was connected with the mainland. When the early settlers 
constructed the mill-race which is now on the eastern side of 
Ellison Park, they made the present park lands into an 
island and natural erosion has completed the work. 

Every foot of ground along the east side trail is historic, 
and at the place where it crossed the Float Bridge Road stood 
an ancient fortification. 

The trail on the west side of Irondequoit Bay led from the 
lake shore near Sea Breeze, crossed the ridge a little east of 
the present Forest House, and continued on a compara- 
tively straight line to Boughton Hill. A part of the way it 
followed the line of the present Blossom Road, which the 
early pioneers called Cape Cod Street, because about every 
resident on this street came from Cape Cod, Mass. 

This trail was mapped in 1688, by the Jesuit, Father Pierre 
Raffeix, the original map now being in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale at Paris. Father Raffeix was among the Senecas eight 
years. 

The West Side Trail is fully as old as the East Side Trail, 
and much shorter, and in my opinion it was the line of march 
of the Denonville Expedition. In support of this contention 
there is the map made by Raffeix, above referred to; and there 
is no such early map, to my knowledge, showing the East 
Side Trail. Also, in the discussion between Governor Don- 
gan of New York and Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor of 
Canada, Vaudreuil answered him: “That there was no ques- 
tion of a fort; that ’twas true he had, at the solicitation of the 
Iroquois, constructed, for the accommodation of trade, a 
house in their vicinity on the borders of Lake Ontario, at a 
place called Fort de Sable, from our having in former times a 
fort of that name there, in the same way that we had another 
at Niagara, on the same side.” (Colonial History of New 
York, Vol. EX, p. 961). 

As the Denonville Fort of 1687, is the only one of record 
prior to the trading house called Fort des Sables, built in 
1716, only thirty years after the Denonville Expedition, I 
can only believe that Vaudreuil must have referred to it. The 
Marquis de Vaudreuil was in the Denonville Expedition, and 
if he meant what he said in his letter to Governor Dongan, 
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then Denonville must have landed on the west side of the 
Bay, and marched along the West Side Trail. 

In Ellison Park, in a hollow near the Ox Bow, is a place 
pointed out to me by some of our pioneers as Butler’s Camp. 
At one time during the Revolution when Butler’s forces dis- 
appeared, it is said they were encamped here. It is known 
that they were frequently at this place, and at other sites in 
Irondequoit Valley. 

The site of the City of Tryon is located on the high ground 
on the west side of the Creek. This place has been 
erroneously called “‘Tryontown”’ by some historians. North- 
field records clear this situation as every allusion calls it “the 
so-called City of Tryon.”’ John Lusk sold this site of 420 
acres to Salmon Tryon for two hundred pounds, on July 23, 
1797, and upon the consummation of the sale Salmon Tryon, 
during the year 1797, established on this land what was 
known as the City of Tryon, which, on account of the ship- 
ping facilities of this section, he hoped would become the 
great commercial city of the Genesee Country. 

The same year, Salmon Tryon sold this property to John 
Tryon for $3500.00 making a good profit on his investment. 
Salmon Tryon was a speculator in land, at one time owning a 
large amount of property in this section. He was a money- 
maker and a man of good business ability. He had a sister 
Huldah Tryon who married an ancestor of the late President 
Harding. The Tryon family came from Connecticut, and 
there were numerous Tryons in this state prior to the Revolu- 
tion; one of these was a British General located in New York. 
The family came originally from the north of Ireland and 
were prominent there, as they were here. It has been claimed 
that Salmon and John Tryon were brothers, but I can find no 
confirmation of this statement. John Tryon has been alluded 
to by some writers as Judge Tryon. I have the town records 
of Northfield copied in full, and the name of John Tryon or 
Judge Tryon does not appear. His Revolutionary War 
record was not good. In fact, the less said about it, the 
better. 

John Tryon persuaded many of the early settlers to invest 
their money in his enterprise, among the rest, the father of 
my old friend, Squire Barnes. The whole scheme was a 
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failure and the settlers lost all the money they had invested. 
I have often wondered if Salmon Tryon saw the fallacy of the 
undertaking when he sold out. John Tryon, his wife, daugh- 
ter and son, made their home in the old store building, which 
was the first store this side of Canandaigua. It was con- 
ducted under the name of Tryon & Adams, and later, as 
John Tryon & Co. Oliver Culver also became interested in 
this store. It is interesting to note that in all his published 
interviews, Mr. Culver said nothing about John Tryon, 
while he mentioned others. The store is said to have done 
very well, handling the general merchandise needed by the 
pioneers, with a convenient bar for selling liquor, and a 
bartering trade with the Indians. The store books, which are 
now in the library of The Rochester Historical Society, show 
that this store had over 130 customers, and among them 
were all of our early pioneers. 

The old Landing Road came down the hill diagonally 
across Tryon, directly to this Landing, as shown on the map 
made by Capt. Wheeler C. Case. Many surveys for roads 
and property start from Tryon Square. We find boulders, 
rail fences, stumps of trees and the abutments of the bridge 
at this point, also were used in the descriptions of these 
surveys. 

Lumber, furs, the products of the soil, potash, salt, flour 
and a general line of all kinds of things, went to purchasers 
from the old store. Ship building was an important industry, 
and a large plant was in operation near the Sugar Loaf Hill, 
at what is now Atlantic Avenue. A mill costing $15,000.00 
was erected, and it was expected that Irondequoit Bay would 
be covered with freighters in a large carrying trade with 
Canada. For some time the large warehouse did a good busi- 
ness, but in 1813, Tryon ceased to become a shipping center; 
and in 1818, the old store was abandoned, and is said to have 
been burned for its insurance. Back of Tryon Square, close 
to the woods, was Tryon Cemetery. Several graves could be 
seen there years ago with unmarked boards at the head. 
I believe John Tryon and some of his family are buried in 
this place. He died at his home here in 1808. 

John Lusk, the founder of the Lusk family in this section, 
was our first permanent settler. He was born in Newington, 
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Conn., Feb. 20th, 1748, and married Elizabeth Kellogg of 
Weathersfield, Conn., in 1774. The family, like the numerous 
Tryons, came from the North of Ireland. He settled at 
Indian Landing in 1789, on twelve acres of land which he 
sowed to wheat, the seed being secured from Allan’s Mill at 
Scottsville, being brought down to Red Creek by boat, and 
from there portaged across to this Landing. His home was in 
the vicinity of the old store as shown on the Case Map. He 
was an active business man, erected a tannery and distillery, 
and also was engaged in trapping. 

John Lusk, with his family, removed to Pittsford in 1807, 
where he and his son carried on the same business they did at 
the Landing. He died at Pittsford in 1814, aged 66 years. 

There always was rivalry between the French and English 
in the endeavor to secure the fur trade of the Indians. In the 
face of great opposition from the English, the French had 
secured permission from the Senecas to erect a trading-post 
on the lake shore near the present Sea Breeze, which they 
named Fort des Sables, meaning fort of the sands. This was 
accomplished in 1716. To offset the influence of this station, 
Governor Burnet of New York had the Council at Albany 
pass an Act giving him 500 pounds to be used according to his 
best judgment in building a fort in the Seneca Country. 
Having secured permission from the Indians, he selected the 
site of Indian Landing on Irondequoit Creek. Here he ex- 
pected to entice the Indian trade away from the French, 
which otherwise would go to Fort des Sables. For this enter- 
prise Peter Schuyler, Jr., and nine others, volunteered their 
services. Schuyler was the son of the distinguished Col. Peter 
Schuyler after whom Fort Schuyler, now the City of Utica, 
was named. 

Governor Burnet’s orders to Captain Peter Schuyler were 
very decided: He was to keep close observation of the French 
as they were not to be trusted; beware of any surprise and be 
constantly on the watch; and get the Indians to go to Orange 
(Albany) to trade. (Colonial History of New York, Vol. V, 
pp.,632, 641). a) See 

Captain Schuyler came to this place with his company in 
October, 1721, and built his fort on yonder plateau close to 
the bank on the border of this high ground. The fort was 
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quite large and oblong in shape, and Schuyler’s guns not only 
commanded the Creek in every direction, but every impor- 
tant trail at the Landing, including the Lake Shore Portage 
Trail that was directly under his guns. This location had 
much natural protection, as the deep and steep ravine on the 
north side with a sizable stream running through it, made it 
difficult for an assaulting party to make an attack. 

Captain Peter Schuyler, Jr., and his company were here 
one year, and then returned to Albany. Major Abraham 
Schuyler, Peter’s cousin, was sent out the following year 
into the Seneca’s country upon request of the Indians, and he 
and his company probably came to this place. His instruc- 
tions from Governor Burnet were the same as those given 
previously to Captain Peter Schuyler, Jr. (New York 
Council Minutes, XIII, 350). 

For many years this fort stood unoccupied. Then one day 
it caught fire and burned. In 1796, Oliver Culver built an 
ashery on the site. In excavating for his building he found 
the foundations of the old fort, and a bushel of bullets, as 
well as a large amount of flints. 

In Ellison Park, on the east side of the Creek, General 
Jonathan Fassett of Vermont proposed to lay out a town. 
In 1791, he and his son Jonathan, and Caleb Hopkins, left 
their homes in Pittsford, Rutland County, Vermont, for the 
Genesee Country. In the Mohawk Valley they were joined 
by Jacobus Maybee and family, and all came on together. 
General Fassett purchased of Phelps & Gorham, Township 
13, Range 4. Owing to sickness General Fassett returned to 
Vermont, but his son Jonathan, and Caleb Hopkins, who had 
married Jacobus Maybee’s daughter, were placed in charge 
of the property. A town was planned at Indian Landing, 
but nothing came of it, and the project was finally aban- 
doned. 

We have now considered the points of special historical 
interest in Ellison Park. I shall be glad to go over the site of 
Tryon City and point out these places to any who may be 
interested. 

What I have given you is only a brief statement regarding 
these historic points, but time will not permit a recital of the 
romantic story of this territory in its entirety. 
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As I close, I am thinking of that Seneca Nation—the most 
warlike, intelligent, and powerful of any of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy—now gone forever from their native haunts. In the 


language of the poet: 


“No Red Men’s feet the wolf pursue; 
Time has the bow unstrung; 
Decay has claimed the war canoe; 
No warrior’s song is sung. 


“In dust the tomahawk is found; 
No more the war-horn blows; 
All coldly in their mantles bound 
The Indian Braves repose. 


“We children of a favored day, 
Inheriting their homes, 
Would guard their history from decay, 
And mark their moldering tombs.” 


Epitor’s Note: Writers who have described the Denonville Expedition of 
1687, differ as to the route the French army pursued along the shore of 
Irondequoit Bay. Orsamus H. Marshall said: ““When the Genesee Country 
was first surveyed in 1789, there was an old Indian trail or path leading 
from the outlet of Irondequoit Bay along its eastern side into the interior of 
the country. This is undoubtedly the path which the Expedition pursued.” 
(Historical Writings, Note, p. 163; also Map, opposite p. 177). 

Marshall’s “Map of that part of the Genesee Country invaded by the 
Marquis Denonville,” shows the trail on the east side of Irondequoit Bay, 
but none on the west side. 

George H. Harris supports the claims for the east side trail (History of 
Rochester, Peck, 1884, pp. 53, 54). 

After extensive field observations, George B. Selden accepted the views 
of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Harris as to the east side trail. (“Expedition of 
Marquis de Denonville against the Seneca Indians.” Publication Fund 
Series, Rochester Historical Society, Vol. IV, pp. 41, 42). 

Opposed to the views of Marshall, Harris and Selden, are General John 
S. Clark, Nathaniel S. Olds, and A. Emerson Babcock, all of whom declare, 
strongly, in favor of the trail on the west side of Irondequoit Bay as the prob- 
able Denonville route. 

General Clark’s Map, “Seneca Iroquois Castles and Mission Sites,” pub- 
lished herein, shows only the west side trail; and Mr. Olds has written often 
in support of the west side trail (studies in Local History, XLI; also A. L. 


S.) 


Those supporting the claims of the west side trail always refer to the map 
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made by the Jesuit, Father Pierre Raffeix, in 1688, (reproduced, “Narrative 
and Critical History of America,” Justin Winsor, Vol. IV, p. 234). 

Francis Parkman and George S. Conover do not commit themselves as to 
which side of Irondequoit Bay the French troops followed, although Park- 
man refers to the route as “a broad Indian trail” (Frontenac and New 
France,” p. 149). 

Captain Wheeler C. Case advances the novel suggestion that the French 
forces in their initial advance moved along both sides of Irondequoit ‘Bay, 
the main body on the east side, and a scouting party on the west side. 

Arthur C. Parker, Director of the Rochester Municipal Museum, and 
an outstanding authority on Indian history, is inclined to accept this sug- 
gestion made by Captain Case, that the forces under Denonville probably 
advanced along both sides of Irondequoit Bay. 
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ON THE ABOVE MAP THE ROUTE FOLLOWED BY THE DENONVILLE EXPEDITION, IN 1687, 
IRONDEQUOIT BAY. 


FOLLOWS THE TRAIL ON THE WEST SIDE OF 


The Red Man’s Gateway 
of The Genesee Country 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 
Director of the Rochester Municipal Museum 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE OFFICIAL DEDICATION AND 
OPENING OF ELLISON PARK, OCTOBER I, 1927. 


~ 


NQUIRY of even a superficial sort at once reveals the 
startling fact that this peaceful Irondequoit Valley not so 
long ago, and stretching far back into antiquity, has been 

the amphitheatre of one of the most picturesque pageants of 
history ever enacted upon American soil. Few places, in- 
deed, condense so much within borders as narrow. 

When French explorers, missionaries and traders came 
down from the Canadian north, that was then New France, 
they found the Irondequoit the veritable Gateway of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, and the arterial trail that pierced the 
very heart of the Middle Atlantic region. 

Unlike the Genesee, the Irondequoit had no dangerous 
falls or forbidding cliffs to bar progress. Its landing-place 
was ample with space and an easy grade led to the upper 
levels where a Portage Trail ran directly to the Genesee below 
the mouth of Red Creek. Here the trail followed the bank or 
the stream itself, if canoes had been portaged, and went 
southward to divide again at the mouth of the Canaseraga; 
thence a portage to the Cohocton; following the Chemung 
to its confluence with the Susquehanna; and thence following 
the Susquehanna to the Chesapeake. 

Another trail went further up the Genesee into the present 
Allegany County near Belfast, where it followed Black and 
Olean Creeks to a portage that connected with the Allegany, 
called by the Seneca people, the O-hee-yu or Ohio, whence 
the name, the Ohio Trail. 

The chief route, however, lay directly up the Irondequoit 
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valley to the great town of the Senecas on Boughton Hill. 
Here was the stronghold of Gandagora, visited by La Salle 
and Greenhalgh; and devastated later by Denonville. This trail 
went on to Kanadesega near the present Geneva, thence di- 
rectly south along the west shore of Seneca Lake to the 
Cohocton Trail that connected with the Susquehanna Trail, 
and went southward from Tioga Point. The Irondequoit 
Trail, in the historic period at least, was the Gateway to the 
south and the beginning of the Susquehanna Trail. 

Here, too, the Irondequoit Trail connected with the great 
Ridge Road Trail between Oswego and Niagara, having a 
portage around the Genesee Falls about where the New York 
Central crosses the river and another near the site of the 
present impounding dam above Court Street. 

These trails were important because they reached the 
centers of aboriginal commerce. They were important be- 
cause they reached possibilities of friendship with the most 
powerfully organized Indians in all North America. 

Here then is the plot of the drama: France sought the fur 
trade and the domain of the Indians south of the Great 
Lakes. Likewise England sought to own the land and con- 
trol the Iroquois warriors. 

It was France against England and England against 
France, with the bewildered Indians for themselves and 
against anyone who seemed to threaten their national life. 
It was a triangle of fire in which each party sought to destroy 
the other to gain it’s own ends. 

In this drama of history this Irondequoit basin was one of — 
the chief scenes of action, the episodes of which we have time 
only to mention by title: 


1657: Father Pierre Joseph Marie Chaumonot, the Jesuit 
Missionary, visited Irondequoit Territory. 
1668: Fathers Jacques Frémin and Julian Garnier, Jesuit 
Missionaries. 
1669, Aug. 10: LaSalle first came, with seven canoes and 
twenty-four men; including Fathers Frangois Dollier 
. de Casson and René de Bréhant de Galinée, Sulpitian 
Missionaries. 
1673: Father Jacques Bruyas, Jesuit Missionary. 


1687, 


1700, 


1701: 
1716: 
1717: 


1720: 


1720: 


1721, 


1721: 


1721, 


1722: 


1741, 


1759: 


1764: 


1779: 


1798: 
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July 10-July 26: The punitive expedition of Jacques- 
René de Brisay, Marquis de Denonville. 

April: Robert Livingston, representing the Colony of 
New York as Secretary of Indian Affairs, suggested 
building a fort at Irondequoit. 

Governor Nanfan reports to the Board of Trade that 
he had received a conveyance of all the land south of 
the lake, beginning at Jerandequoit. 

French erected Fort des Sables. 

Senecas at the Albany Council complained of Fort des 
Sables to Governor Hunter. 

An investigation by Lawrence Clawsen showed the 
fort merely a trading post, with two soldiers, a trader 
and some huts. 

Daniel de Joncaire stopped here, with two canoes. 
May: Father Pierre Frangois Xavier de Charlevoix, 
Jesuit Missionary, stopped here. 

Governor Burnet of New York ordered a settlement 


at Indian Landing, and the legislature appropriated 


500 pounds for the enterprise. 

Oct.: Captain Peter Schuyler, Jr., and troops, built a 
fort at Indian Landing, remaining there one year. 
Major Abraham Schuyler led a party into the Seneca 
Country. 

Oct. 3: The English secured a deed signed by the 
Seneca Sachems conveying occupancy. 

Sir William Johnson camped here with six-hundred 
Indians and six-hundred prisoners. He fired artillery 
to hearten his Red Allies and to frighten their foes. 
Colonel John Bradstreet came with Sir William John- 
son and six hundred Indians. Israel Putnam, later of 
Bunker Hill fame, was with the expedition. 

Indian Landing was a Tory refuge, and hither fled 
one branch of the defeated Tories fleeing from Sulli- 
van’s victory at Little Beard’s Town. 

Salmon and John Tryon attempted to found a city 
here; and it was here that Oliver Culver found the 
foundation logs of the fort built by Peter Schuyler, 
rminely 21) 
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1826: There still remained a small Indian village at the 
Landing, and one on the Ridge in Webster. Thus 
it is only a century since the red men_ have 
camped in Irondequoit territory. Irondequoit re- 
mained an important point until Rochester became 
an assured fact, and then all dreams of the City of 
Tryon faded. Settlers came in numbers, better roads 
were opened, the Indians became a negligible factor, 
and the old Gateway became desolate. Oswego be- 
came the Port, Rochester rested upon a new artificial 
water-way, and then came the railroads. Still, up to 
1814, the old trail between Canandaigua and the 
Landing here was a busy one. 

In this story it is well to remember that the power of 
France fell with the taking of Fort Niagara by Sir William 
Johnson, July 25, 1759. He stopped at Irondequoit on his 
way home. 

We should remember also that English tenure was loosened 
with General John Sullivan’s Campaign in 1779, and that 
Tories, led by the Tory spy, Walker, sailed from this point. 

American interest began as a hold-over from the British 
and, in 1798, it was attempted to erect a city at Indian Land- 
ing that should become a port of prominence. 

The day is not far off when, indeed, a city shall enclose the 
Irondequoit, and when a greater Rochester, because of its 
matchless location, shall be the realization of the dreams of 
all history, for peace, culture, enlightenment and beauty, for 
all of which, indeed, today Monroe County deserves no 
faint praise. 

The dramatic history of Irondequoit is a stirring pageant 
that stands unique in the annals of America. No single spot 
in the Empire State, unless perchance it is Niagara, can 
match it. 

As stated above: The Irondequoit was the principal port of 
the Iroquois Confederacy and its water reaches and trails 
tapped the great trunk-paths that reached the heart of the 
middle Atlantic area, stretching toward the Ohio on the west 
and the Susquehanna on the east. 

Here came the first daring French traders, here came the 
wily allies of New France to spy upon the Seneca town in the 
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hill country beyond, here came LaSalle, Denonville, Charle- 
voix, Livingston, Joncaire, Sir William Johnson and the 
ill-fated Prideaux. Priests of the Society of Jesus and of St. 
Sulpice, trod the trails along the banks, and converts came 
this way to sail to Canada. 

Here was staged the struggle between France and England, 
each seeking to control Irondequoit Bay, the Indian Landing, 
and the trails that led to continental power. What a picture 
is revealed when this pageant is unfolded! 


It is a peaceful, happy valley now. Savage yells have given 
way to the shouts of youths and children thrilled by the spell 
of the enchanted glade. The shrill whistle of bullets has given 
way to the signal of the scout leader; the tramp of military 
feet has given way to the tread of organized hikers from the 
Adirondack Club or the Y. M. C. A., and the roar of cannon 
has been supplanted by the cheers of players on the baseball 
diamond. 

Peace reigns, and this theatre of history has become a 
matchless play-ground, the gift to his fellow men of a patri- 
otic citizen, Mr. Frank T. Ellison. What more eloquent 
evidence is there that the world has become better, than 
when we behold this vale of tragedy, this mold of history, 
become a camping and a tramping ground for the youth of 
the race. 

Thus, the old Irondequoit, the Gateway of the Iroquois, 
has become an earthly paradise with paths of happiness 
that reach the very souls of mortals. 

It remained for one man possessed of imagination, love 
of his fellowmen, and an appreciation of the eternal fitness of 
things, to bring about this consecration. The name of Ellison 
shall endure in the hearts of those who are the happy heirs 
of his amazing generosity. 
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SHOWING THE EXTENSIVE TERRITORY HELD BY THE IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY UP TO THE TIME OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 
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SHOWING THE FINAL FORM OF THE PHELPS AND GORHAM PURCHASE, 
AND THE GENERAL DIVISION OF THE ENTIRE TERRITORY. 
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Indian Possessions and Settled 
Areas in New York State 


from 1771 to 1820 


By W. Pierrepont WHITE 
President of the Oneida County Historical Society 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES, OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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HE vast area of the State of New York dominated by 
the Iroquois from the time of Christopher Columbus, 
was still in their undisputed control in 1775, with the 
exception of a narrow strip on both banks of the Mohawk 
from Schenectady to a short distance beyond German Flats. 

The treaty of Tawasentha between the Dutch and Iroquois 
at Norman’s Kill near Albany in 1618, permitted the Dutch 
to acquire land titles from the Mohican and Hudson River 
tribes of Indians. As time passed, this first Indian treaty as 
made by the Dutch, was assumed by the English, and was 
ratified thirty-nine times between 1618 and 1779, when 
General Sullivan’s raid broke the strength of the Iroquois 
Confederacy. 

The land of the Hudson River settlement was purchased 
by the Dutch from tribes who were kin of the Hurons, the 
bitter enemies of the Six Nations. On Long Island, and in 
the Catskill area, the land was bought from tribes subject to 
the Six Nations. In neither case did the Six Nations care 
what became of the lands of these tribes. 

It was twenty-five years after the treaty of Tawasentha 
that the Indians permitted a settlement to be made at Sche- 
nectady, seventeen miles west of Fort Orange. Another 
eighteen years elapsed before Jelles Fonda was permitted to 
establish a store at Fonda, twenty-seven miles west of Sche- 
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nectady. Earlier settlements on the river banks west of 
Fonda and on the Schoharie had been granted gradually to 
the Hollanders, as they did not interfere with the Indian 
hunting-grounds in the rear of these grants. In 1722, on the 
invitation of the Mohawks, came the Palatine settlements at 
Stone Arabia, which, prior to the Revolution, grew westward 
to the site of Deerfield, now the 17th Ward in the City of 
Utica. 

After taking over the government in 1664, the English, 
assuming the benefits of the early Dutch treaty of Tawa- 
sentha, became an ally of the Iroquois, with whose aid they 
drove the French from Canada. 

William Johnson, destined to become the controlling 
power on the North American continent, made his first settle- 
ment near Amsterdam in 1738. By his matrimonial alliances 
with Caroline, and on her death with Molly Brant—two 
women of the Mohawk tribe of the Iroquois, who in them- 
selves and through their relatives were in the supreme power 
in tribal and Confederacy control—Sir William became the 
arbiter in North America of the Indian and the Colonial 
Indian policy of England, and directed these policies from 
his residence in the dominating valley of the Mohawk, 1738- 
1774. During this period, his unswerving fidelity to the 
rights of the Indians upheld the treaty of Tawasentha, except 
as changed by the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768, and grants 
made along the Mohawk River, some of which gave offense 
to the Indians. 


New York StaTE AREA Maps or 1771 and 1775 

These conditions, from 1609 to 1788, held our early settle- 
ments for 179 years to Long Island, the Mohawk, Champlain, 
and Hudson River Valleys, while the ancestral homes of the 
Iroquois occupied the balance of the present area of the 
State. 

The Guy Johnson Area Map of 1771, and the T. G. Best 
Area Map of 1775, published herein, show the extent of the 
Indian possessions. 


New York StTaTE AREA Map oF 1786 
The Area Map of 1786 shows the location and distribution 
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of the thirteen million acres of land belonging to the Six 
Nations which New York and Massachusetts divided between 
themselves by the Hartford Convention, forcing a greater 
part of the Indians to remove to Brantford, Ontario, Canada, 
to occupy lands granted them by England. In 1786 the State’s 
white population approximated 190,000, and was confined to 
the shaded area on the Mohawk-Hudson and Long Island, 
shown on the Area Map of 1786. In the balance of the State 
was an Indian population of about 17,000. In northern New 
York there were five million acres of land not affected by 
the claim of Massachusetts which, plus the thirteen million 
acres above referred to, made a total of eighteen million acres, 
which were added to Montgomery County in 1788 by Act of 
the Legislature and called ‘“‘White’s-Town.”’ 

The Dutch settlements, commencing near Albany in 1614, 
have a background of over three hundred years. The Dutch 
followed the Mohawk to Schenectady and Fonda and they 
also settled on the Schoharie Creek. The Palatines came 
from the country south of the Rhine, driven from their 
homes by devastating wars. As stated above, their settle- 
ment in the Mohawk Valley has a background of two hundred 
years, from 1722. They settled on both sides of the river 
from the mouth of the Schoharie Creek to the Weaver clear- 
ing at Deerfield Corners, a district of about fifty miles long 
by ten miles wide. 

Sir William Johnson’s settlement lay on the north of the 
Mohawk River between the Dutch and the Palatines. Or- 
iskany Patent, Fonda’s Patent and Coxe’s Patent were on 
the conflux of the Oriskany Creek with the Mohawk and the 
head-waters of the Mohawk. These three patents were at 
the very western extreme of our colonial land grants and 
formed the frontier line of both the Province of New York 
and the County of Tryon. On their western and northern 
lines lay the country of the Six Nations. These facts are 
clearly shown on the Area Maps of 1775 and 1786. 

The millions of acres procured for £10,000 at the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix in 1768, were bought from the subjugated 
tribes of the Iroquois by Sir William Johnson, who took 
title to the entire area in the name of King George III. This 
area lay in the rear of all colonies having “ocean to ocean”’ 
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grants included in their earlier charters. King George’s 
possession effectively blocked all hope of expansion except 
on the King’s terms. This led to Dunmore’s War in Virginia 
and was one of the primary causes of the Revolution. 

Not until Sir William Johnson negotiated the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix with 3,400 of the Six Nations and their de- 
pendent tribes, was a definite western boundary for the Prov- 
ince of New York established. At that date, 1768, this was 
established from Fort Bull to the Pennsylvania Line. In 
1772, this line became the western boundary of Tryon 
County which was set off from Albany County in 1772, at 
the request of Sir William Johnson. The northern boundary 
of Tryon County followed the lines of Fonda’s Patent from 
Fort Bull to the north and east, following the northern line 
of the other patents as they had been granted northerly from 
the Mohawk River. North and west of these lines of Tryon 
County all other area in the limits of our present State was 
the property of the Six Nations. 


New York StaTE AREA Map oF 1788 
SHow1nc WuiTeE’s-Town 

As soon as the Revolution ceased, the great immigration 
from New England poured into the Iroquois lands. In June 
1784, Hugh White and his six sons made the first settlement 
of New Englanders west of the Palatine settlements at the 
mouth of the Sauquoit Creek and the Mohawk. His settle- 
ment was the furthest up the Mohawk and deepest into the 
Indian country. In 1788 all of the lands of the Six Nations, 
Indians and all, were included in Montgomery County and 
immediately designated as the town of White’s-Town, named, 
as was the custom, after the first settler. Less than 200 
white inhabitants occupied this area at that time. In 1787 
there were eleven homes at Hugh White’s settlement, five at 
Rome, three at Oriskany, three in Utica and three in West- 
moreland. Today there are thirty counties which trace their 
chain of title as having been included in the original limits 
of White’s-Town and County of Montgomery. The 1920 
census gives these counties a population of 2,766,266 and 
the State a population of 10,386,773. It is to White’s- 
Town has come the unique distinction of being called 
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the “Mother of Counties,” and she gladly welcomed to her 
Historic Pageant in August, 1923, the 2,766,266 children then 
residing in the thirty counties that have been created from 
he territory by acts of the Legislature from 1789 to 1859, as 
ollows: 


Dntaror Pi aek ce en uke\ cute 1789 DALIATAUUS aw ah te ttf ies coh 1808 
4 Bos pe a ee a Sk Oh 1791 MATA 8 Wi Hi cies ois) 1808 
CRORCIMGS Ue We aig oSeo, arah. 1794 Or sat Tere Ga Re Re oe ees 1808 
Seer ben amcor oo ceca on ew 1796 PNIQDALA Picate crete ern the ore 1808 
CWei ay rss kre Cece ch alt 1798 PE WeRE eM ere ee, eek 1816 
Ghenanee fang ota BPOO Ee POMEDEINS cl he one a loheee ie 1817 
CRVUS Bree te hace ee 1799 BIRT Es oe nes Se, 1821 
Sty bawrenceie techn 5: 1802 Lavingston, Scheie 1821 
Ee OE a eee ee eae geoes ma Monroe F-test 1821 
Se Se Deeg ay SARE Vaan ree EOOG? te Vates 6k nc Rees 1823 
OR ee cer ee Ler ale Cc Coe ec one te 1823 
1 ee ae ey eas & oe eorg ae 1805 eansy | Ooi pike aes oe: 1824 
PARP aLIV oe Meta’ ear 5 se 1806 CERIUNE Fs. te ose 1836 
EAP os I MRS oe ees Os a Oe [OO ee VN YORUNE, Po eee eres 1841 
Biroonpee | falas i've chs 05 1806 penrylersr =e nod nares ie 1859 


The first subdivision of this area into land grants from 
the State of New York is shown on the Area Map of 1798. 
Ontario County, created 1789, and subdivided in 1796 to 
make Steuben County, would give that date to the map, 
except that ‘“‘Utica” is also on the map and was incorporated 
as a village in 1798, abandoning its previous title of “Old Fort 
Schuyler.” 

The great New England migration to the State would have 
none of the Dutch names. Old Fort Schuyler became Utica; 
Fort Schuyler, the rechristened Fort Stanwix, became Rome; 
New Amsterdam on Buffalo Creek, was not permitted to 
carry its honored name, and the New Englanders insisted on 
calling it Buffalo. Three of these distinctively New England 
settlements have become cities and are about to have cen- 
tennials—Utica in 1932, Buffalo fifty-nine days later in the 
same year, and Rochester in 1934. Rochester at the present 
time is more typically a product of New England than Utica 
or Buffalo, and these centennials will follow the Revolu- 
tionary sesquicentennials. The area now occupied by these 
cities was, in 1788, in White’s-Town, County of Montgomery. 
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In March, 1784, Tryon County was renamed Montgomery 
County in honor of General Richard Montgomery, who died 
heroically before Quebec, Dec. 31, 1775. During the Six 
years immediately following 1784, the New England immi- 
gration had begun; the Indian land titles were in process of 
extinguishment by purchase and treaty; the Massachusetts 
claim was adjusted; and the eighteen million acres of land 
belonging to the Six Nations were added to Montgomery 
County by Act of Legislature, 1778, and called White’s- 
Town. 


New York State AREA Map or 1790 


The advancing New England settlements are shown on the 
Area Map of 1790. The entire territory of the State of New 
York, including the eighteen million acres of land taken 
from the Indians at the close of the Revolutionary War, and 
added to the County of Montgomery in 1788, as the town of 
White’s-Town, was being parceled out by the land office and 
subdivided by its purchasers for sale to settlers, during the 
ten years from 1788 to 1798. 


New York State AREA Map oF 1798 


The New York State land grants as they appeared in 1798, 
are shown on the “Map of the Middle States of North Amer- 
ica showing the position of the Geneseo Country comprehend- 
ing the Counties of Ontario and Steuben as laid off in Town- 
ships of Six Miles Square Each,” published herein. 


New York State AreA Map or 1820 


By 1820 the eighteen million of acres of lands of Western, 
Central and Northern New York were largely taken up by 
settlers from New England. Their soldiers had brought back 
glowing accounts of the open fields and fertile lands, which 
they had crossed with General Sullivan’s expedition to punish 
the Six Nations. The vast extent of the New England 
invasion is revealed on the Area Map of 1820. 

The three epochs illustrated by Tharratt G. Best in the New 
York State Area Maps of 1775, 1790 and 1820, reveal as- 
tonishing facts. They show how the intensely interesting 
history of the Mohawk Valley during the French and Indian 
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Wars, as well as the noble and heroic parts played in the 
Revolution by the inhabitants of the Valley, were suddenly 
isolated from general knowledge when the lands of the Six 
Nations were taken up by the victorious soldiers of New 
England, who knew little of, and cared less for, the original 
settlers inhabiting the Valley. Andrew S. Draper once said: 
“New York made history and Massachusetts wrote it.” 

In closing, it is interesting to stress the importance of New 
York State in the Revolution. New York was the frontier 
of the Iroquois Country. The Iroquois, with the exception 
of the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, were, during the Revolution, 
the allies of Great Britain. From their limitless forests with- 
in the present bounds of New York, these Indians were led 
forth in pitiless expeditions, committing ghastly frontier 
horrors, which depopulated the homes of the settlers. These 
settlers were engaged annually in raising the grain which fed 
the army of Washington while at Newburgh, Valley Forge, or 
in New Jersey. So near were West Point and Kingston to 
the Ulster County frontier that it was constantly guarded 
by regulars against the raiders from the forests, but not so 
the Mohawk Valley settlements, the defence of which fell 
upon the inhabitants, who received scant aid. 

From 1775 to 1783, Long Island and the Champlain, 
Hudson, and Mohawk Valleys, furnished the battlefields 
for the ninety-two recorded conflicts that occurred in this 
State. The entire eight-year period was one of continuous 
conflict for these valleys. Massachusetts had eleven conflicts 
in 1775, three in 1776, and none thereafter. Connecticut 
had a total of fourteen engagements; Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania, five conflicts each; New Jersey thirty-one, 
Georgia twenty-two, Virginia sixteen, while South Caro- 
lina had seventy-nine. New York furnished the greater num- 
ber of battlefields for both the French and Indian Wars as 
well as the Revolution. Some of these conflicts took place on 
Long Island, but the most of them were quite closely 
confined to the Mohawk, Champlain, and Hudson River 
Valley settlements, which were limited to a strip of land 
less than eight miles wide on the Mohawk, and not over thirty 
on the Hudson. 

The battlefields of New York, surrounded by forests and 
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closely confined to her eastern borders, penetrated for 250 
miles the principal commercial and military valleys on the 
eastern slope of the continent, and today have a background 
of from 200 to 300 years of occupancy and settlement, a con- 
dition existing at no other point on the North Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Albany (1614-1617) next to Jamestown, Va., (1607) and St. 
Augustine, Fla., (1565), is the oldest settlement in the present 
United States; and if Jamestown is thrown out, as deserted 
in 1676, Albany may perhaps be called the oldest with a 
continuous life, though its official settlement date, 1623, 
is given as at the close of the twelve years Armistice with 
Spain (1609-1621), up to which time the Albany occupancy 
was for trade only, and not for permanent settlement; this 
makes the official record later than that of Plymouth (1620). 

No state in the Union has a greater history than New York, 
but much of this history has not found its way into the text- 
books and, therefore, is unknown to the average citizen. New 
York State’s immortal contribution to the winning of the 
Revolution and the building of our Nation should be known 
more widely. 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. William Pierrepont White, of Utica, New York, 
author of the above article, is a descendent from Elder John White, one of 
the first settlers of Cambridge and Hadley, Massachusetts, and of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. The history of the White family in New York State 
begins with Hugh White, the pioneer settler of White’s-Town, fifth in 
descent from Elder John White. 

Among the many noted members of this family, three have made con- 
spicuous contributions to the development of America through their public 
services affecting Water, Steam and Highway Transportation. 

Canvass White gave his life to canal construction, beginning as an 
Engineer on the Erie Canal, and being largely responsible for its successful 
completion. As a Civil Engineer he had no superior in his day, and his 
genius was recognized universally; although he was poorly rewarded for the 
enormous wealth he created for numerous communities by his unremitting 
labors to develop transportation by waterways. 

William C. Young, another member of the White family, was a noted 
Civil Engineer, who was a pioneer in railroad construction. He proposed, 
and introduced, the present system of supporting car rails on the roadbed 
by the use of cross-ties, a fundamental idea in railroad construction which 
has never been changed. Among other business connections, he became 
Chief Engineer, and then President, of the Hudson River Railroad, and 
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was responsible for fixing the grade of the New York Central as the only 
“water level route.” 

Mr. William Pierrepont White is entitled to be called the “Father of the 
Good Roads System” in the United States. For sixteen years (1890-1906), 
he led the fight to create public support of hard-surfaced roads until, at 
last, the people of the State of New York adopted an amendment to their 
constitution providing fifty million dollars for highway improvement 
(1906). This started the general good roads movement throughout the 
country, and laid the foundation for our automobile age. These good roads 
ended the isolation of rural communities and of the American farms, 
thereby adding to our national resources wealth beyond computation. 

Owing to his ancestry and distinguished public services, Mr. William 
Pierrepont White, naturally, has become greatly interested in local his- 
tory, especially that of the Mohawk Valley. For a number of years he has 
served as the President of the Oneida County Historical Society, and is a 
recognized authority on matters concerning the early history of New 
York State. 
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in Western New York 
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~~ 


S a vacation pastime the writer spent parts of three 
years (1907-1910) in assembling the historical records 
and waifs pertaining to Northwestern Monroe County, 

New York and, more particularly, the records concerning 
the town of Parma. 

A hasty survey of the pertinent historical sources revealed 
several interesting conditions some of which demanded im- 
mediate attention. The most grave incident was the thought- 
lessness of one of our Supervisors who ordered the town hall to 
be cleaned out and all the so-called “old rubbish” to be 
burned. Instead, the conscientious Town Clerk, who was at 
the same time Sexton of a local church, boxed up the material 
and deposited it in the church cellar. Some years later, when 
the writer found the trail, after this dear old veteran of the 
Civil War had retired, these records actually were rescued 
from the furnace. Some one was feeding them to the fire! 
Still further, the Northampton town book of records from 
1797-1825 had not been in the town clerk’s hands since 1905, 
and the incumbent of 1910 did not know of its existence. 
The volume, however, was in the safe keeping of a former 
Justice of the Peace (Orange A. Green) who knew its worth. 
This rather deplorable condition of affairs obtains in many 
another town, and lest these Northampton records be lost 
they have been copied. In fact, Mr. Green passed the volume 
to me for this purpose. 

Only a superficial examination of the supposed town records 
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of Parma sufficed to show that the first 135 pages are not 
exclusively of this town but of Northampton, which origin- 
ally comprised all the territory of New York between the 
Genesee River and Lake Erie. The value of this record 
becomes apparent at once. It is a part and parcel of the 
political history of every New York town west of the Genesee, 
yet I doubt if any of them knew of its whereabouts, much less 
of its existence. It is invaluable and ought to be preserved in 
such form that each town concerned can know its contents. 
This is my reason for presenting these records at this time. 
In 1910 its legislative history was assembled. To this data is 
added most of the record regarding the subject under con- 
sideration. The summary is under four headings as follows: 


A. GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: 
Northampton normally was designated as all of Western 
New York west of the Genesee River and of the meridian 
line from the mouth of Canaseraga Creek to the Pennsyl- 


vania line. (Plate III; No. 4, p. 277). 


B. AGENCIES OF SETTLEMENT: 

Northampton included, 

(1) Old Original Mill Lot of Phelps and Gorham’s Pur- 
chase (July 1788). 

(2) Tracts Nos. 1 (12 miles wide), 2, 3, 4 (each 16 miles 
wide), and 5, of Morris Purchase. 

Or, to put it in another way, to include, 

(1) New Mill Lot of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase af- 
ter rectification of Maxwell’s west line of this tract. 

(2) The resultant Triangle (Triangle Area or Tract) 
added to Morris Tract, No. 1. 

(3) Tracts Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, which became the Holland 
Purchase. 

(4) The whole of Tract No. 1, which exclusive of the 
added new Triangle Tract, became the following 
areas: The Morris Reserve, Connecticut Grant and 
Pulteney Tract, Cragie Tract, and other holdings 
in Tract No. 1. 

Maps, such as that in Vanderhoof’s Historical Sketches 

of Western New York, Buffalo, 1907, (back) are useful 

in understanding these tracts. 
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C. Posstste Reason ror THE Eximination or Name: 
The reason adduced was the inconvenience arising from 
towns having the same name within the State. South- 
ampton (Caledonia) rightly gave way to the long estab- 
lished Southampton of Long Island. Why Northampton 
of Ontario and Genesee Counties founded four years 
before Northampton (now of Fulton Co.) should have 
yielded is not so clearly indicated. Priority did not 
dictate. Proximity to the older settled parts and the seat 
of government and better communications, etc., doubt- 
less determined it. We will content ourselves with an 
early account, and Mr. W. Pierrepont White’s resumé of 
the history of the Northampton, which won. 


1813. Spafford, H. G. A Gazetteer of N. Y. Albany; 
p- 256: 

Northampton, a Post-Township of Montgomery, 17 miles 
N. E. of Fohnstown, about 50 from Albany; bounded N. 
by Wells, E. by Saratoga County, S. by Broadalbin, 
W. by Mayfield. It is about 11 miles in length N. and S., 
and 4 miles in width. The Sacandaga river runs diagon- 
ally from the N. W. to near the S. E. corner, and this 
receives many small streams. The land is of a better qual- 
ity than that of the adjoining Towns on the West, but 
still far inferior to those along the Mohawk. Mount Joy, 
the summer retreat of Sir William Johnson, is in this 
Town, and affords fine sport for fowlers and anglers. A 
road is about to be opened from here through the north- 
ern wilds of Montgomery County to the St. Lawrence, 
which will greatly shorten the distance from Albany to 
Ogdensburgh in St. Lawrence County, and probably 
improve the value of lands in both Counties. In 1810, 
the population of this Town was 1474, and the whole 
number of taxable inhabitants 242; of senatorial electors 
125. The taxable property, real and personal, 74,618 
dollars. The Great Fly, (or V/aie, a Dutch word for wet 
or marshy ground), is a marsh of near 400 acres, princi- 
pally in this Town, deep and miry, and often nearly 
covered with water, during the freshets of Sacandaga 
river, into which Vlaie creek empties. This creek has a 
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bottom of soft black mud, and is not fordable for 5 miles 


in length. The marsh is covered with grass, and its bogs 


of turf have some low shrubbery. The place called the 
Fish-House is in the great bend of the Sacandaga, 18 
miles N. W. of Ballston-Spa. N. T., J. M. 


1927. White, W. Pierrepont, Utica, New York (Letter 
of Dec. 28, 1927) says: 


1772. Tryon County set off from Albany County. 


1772. Caughnawaga was included in the “Mohawk 
District” being one of the five districts into which the 
county was divided, and in this district was located Sir 


William Johnson’s “Fish House” on the Sacandaga 


River. 
1784. Tryon County renamed Montgomery County. 


1788. Whitestown township created and added to 
Montgomery County. 


1793, March 7. Broadalbin was taken from Caughna- 


Waga. 


1801, April 7. Northampton was taken from Broadalbin. 
Some 18,452 acres, watered by the Sacandaga River which 
receives from the S. W. Valie or Mayfield Creek; at the 
confluence of the streams was “‘Fish House,” Sir William 
Johnson’s sporting lodge. This area is also called the 
“Drowned Lands” as in some seasons over 20,000 acres 
are overflowed by the water from the two streams. 


ANTECEDENT, CONTEMPORARY AND SUBSEQUENT Poltit- 
1caAL HisTory: 

This summary consists largely of the original published 
evidence gathered under four headings. Manuscripts, 
letters, etc. might be made a fifth heading, as also a 
sixth might be contemporary newspaper excerpts. 
Neither of these two sources were probed. The fourth 
category of maps was not exhaustively treated for subse- 
quent pertinent maps nor for contemporary maps from 
1683 to 1780. 
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The four headings, under paragraph D, above, are as follows: 

I. Legislative History: 

In the first place, to appreciate the original minutes prop- 
erly, it is wise to review some of the colony and state legis- 
lative history regarding Northampton, its precursors, its 
erection, subdivisions and eliminations. 

II. Contemporary published descriptions in Narratives, 
Travels, Gazetteers, Histories, etc. 

III. Subsequent published writings pertinent to the quest, 
such as county, local and village histories, reminiscences, 
etc. 

IV. Maps: 

In this category fall two groups: Contemporary Carto- 
graphy and Subsequent Cartography. This topic has not 
been exhaustively searched. 


THE Discussion IN PERIoDs 
1638. Terra Incognita. 

I. Lecrstative History: 

“The first name we find in all New York west of Albany, was 
that bestowed by the Dutch in 1638—‘Terra Incognita,’ or 
‘unknown land.’ Turner, O. History of the Pioneer Settle- 
ment of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase and Morris’ Reserve; 
Rochester, 1851, p. 126. 

“The territory of New Netherlands, (now New York) west 
of Fort Orange (Albany), was called by the Dutch in 1638, 
‘Terra Incognita’ or unknown land. This appears to be the 
first distinctive name given to Western New York.” Clark, 
J. V.H. Onondaga; Syracuse, 1849, Vol. I, p. 379. 

“The Dutch writers are not agreed in the extent of Nova 
Belgia or New Netherlands; the author (William Kiefft, May 
6, 1638) of the pamphlet mentioned in the notes, gives Canada 
river for a boundary on the north, and calls the country, 
north-west of Albany, ‘Terra Incognita.’”? Smith, Wm. The 
History of the Province of New York. 2nd edition, Phila- 
delphia, 1792, pp. 16, 17. 


1683-1772. Albany County (Plate I; Nos. 1, 2). 


I. Leotstative History: 
“The County of Albany to conteyne, the town of Albany 
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the County of Renslaerswyck, Schonechteda, and all the 
Villages, neighbourhoods and Christian Plantacons on the 
East side of Hudsons river from Roelof Jansens creeke, and 
on the West side from Sawers Creeke to the Sarraghtoga.” 


Tryon 
3.Glouceslev 
5. Alban 
J. Dutchess , 


9. Westchester 10. Et altera 


IT]R = Mav te. 
(AtRy Conlempovery Map 1779 
Made by order of Gen ‘Tryon ) 


N.Y. State Counties 


2, Char)otte a“ 
4. Cumberland 5&,.S 
b. Ulstey ie 
&. Ovange = 


~ 7° Longitude 


OLD NORTHAMPTON: PLATE I; NO. I. 


Passed, Nov. 1, 1683, Chap. 4. The Colonial Laws of New 
York; Albany, 1894, Vol. I, p. 122. 
Same limits—Passed Oct. 1, 1691—ibid, 1894, Vol. I, p. 268. 
“Be it enacted by his Excellency, the Governor the Council 
and the General Assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the 
Authority of the same, That the County of Albany shall be 
henceforth restricted to the Bounds and Limits following to 
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wit. On the South, and on the West Side of Hudsons River 
by the County of Ulster as Ascertained by the first afore- 
mentioned Act entitled “An Act to divide the Province and 
Dependencies into “shires and Counties.” and on the West 


n°. 


IT]5- 17Qd- MY. Stake Counties 
CAtRey Subsequent Map 1898 
Sames A: Roberts. N-Y. ty the 
Revolution 3s Colony and State.) 


Tryon 2. Charlotte 

3. Glouce sley 4. Cumbeyland 
5. Albany lo. U)stey 

"|. Dutchess 8. Orange 

S. Westchesley lo, €t altere 


CUndevseored have diffevent boundaries 
from Tryon Map '119) 


OLD NORTHAMPTON: PLATE I; NO. 2. 


by Delaware River and the West Branch thereof as far up as 
a certain small Lake called Utsayntho, and thence by a Line 
North twenty-five Degrees East to the North East Corner 
of the said Schoharie Patent, thence to the North West 
Corner of the Township of Duanesburgh, thence along the 
North Bounds thereof to the North East Corner of the same, 
thence on the same Course with the said North Bounds of 
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Duanesburgh to Mohawk River, thence North until it inter- 
sects a West Line drawn from Fort George near Lake George, 
thence East until it intersects a North Line drawn from that 
high Falls on Hudsons River which lays next above Fort 
Edwards,”—(et seq.).—Chapter 1534, passed, Mar. 12, 1772. 
The Colonial Laws of New York; Albany, 1894, Vol. V, pp. 
3205521. 


II. Conremporary Accounts (not sought). 
III. SuBsEQqUENT AccOouUNTS: 


“New York had originally twelve counties, which were creat- 
ed in 1683, to take the place of the three ‘ridings,’ as they were 
called. The counties were Albany, Cornwall, Dukes, Dutch- - 
ess, Kings, New York, Orange, Queens, Richmond, Suffolk, 
Ulster, and Westchester. Cornwall, which embraced the 
present state of Maine east of the Kennebec, and Dukes, 
which consisted of the islands off the Massachusetts coast, 
were detached by King William’s charter of 1691. Of the 
remaining ten, Albany was by far the largest, so large in fact, 
that four additional counties were carved of it—Cumberland 
in 1766, Gloucester in 1770, Charlotte* and Tryon in 1772, 
making fourteen at the time of the Revolution.” 
Peck, W. F. Landmarks of Monroe Co., N. Y., 1895, p. 75. 
“In 1683 the colony was divided by its legislature into 
twelve counties, viz: New York, Albany, Dutchess, Kings, 
Queens, Orange, Ulster, Richmond, Suffolk, Westchester, 
Dukes and Cornwall. In 1768 and 1770, the counties of Cum- 
berland and Gloucester were added. Dukes and Cornwall, 
after a bitter controversy, were surrendered to Massachu- 
setts in 1693; and a part of Gloucester and Cumberland was, 
after a quarrel, ceded to New Hampshire, and now forms a 
part of Vermont; and the portion of the two counties was 
formed into a county called Charlotte, now Washington 
County.”” Jones, Pomeroy. Annals and Recollections of 


Oneida County, 1851, p. 1. 


*“These three names as well as Tryon, have become extinct as county 
titles, the appellation of Charlotte being changed to Washington in 1784, 
and a portion of that county, together with all of Cumberland and Glouces- 
ter, going to form the State of Vermont in 1790.” 
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“It was next Albany County;” [after Terra Incognita, 
ans Turner, O. Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, 
p- 126. 

“In 1683, after the English had succeeded to the govern- 
ment of the Dutch Territories in America, and the English 
Duke of York had assumed the reins of government, the col- 
ony of New York was divided by the Duke of York’s Legisla- 
ture, into twelve counties, called Albany, Dutchess, Kings, 
New York, Orange, Queens, Richmond, Suffolk, Ulster, West- 
chester, Dukes and Cornwall. This organization remained 
undisturbed till the years 1768 and 1770, when the counties 
of Cumberland and Gloucester were added. These two later, 
after a long and angry controversy, were yielded to New 
Hampshire, and subsequently became a part of the State of 
Vermont, except a portion north of Albany, which was called 
Charlotte county. The counties of Dukes and Cornwall were 
claimed by Massachusetts, and were finally surrendered in 
1693.” Clark, J. V. H. Onondaga; 1849, Vol. I, p. 379. 

1771. “One hundred years ago, the then province of New 
York, contained ten counties, viz.: New York, Westchester, 
Dutchess, Orange, Ulster, Albany, Richmond, Kings, Queens 
and Suffolk. The county of Albany embraced all the terri- 
tory now included in the State of New York, lying north of 
Ulster, and west of Hudson River.”” Thomas, A. Orleans 
Son loadin. 22. 

1772. ‘So much of said territory (Albany County), as lies 
west of Schoharie, was taken off from Albany, and named 
Tryon, in the year 1772.” Thomas, A. 1871, p. 22. 

“This was done (divided) in 1772, and the new county 
named Tryon, taken from Albany County had the following 
bounds: ‘Beginning at the Indian Village of St. Regis on the 
St. Lawrence, the east boundary ran in a straight line to the 
west bounds of the township of Schenectady, thence in a 
general southwesterly direction to Lake Ut-sy-an-tha, a 
small body of water which is the source of the Mohawk 
branch of the Delaware River, and down the same to the 
northeast bounds of the present County of Broome, thence 
northwest in nearly a straight course to Fort Bull, between 
Rome and Oneida Lake.’ This western boundary of Tryon 
County was the ‘Old Treaty Line’ of 1768. West of this line 
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was the ‘Six Nations Indian Country;’ ”—Hanson, J. How- 
ard, and Frey, Samuel Ludlow. The Minute book of the Com- 
mittee of Safety of Tryon County, N. Y. 1905, pp. 105, 106. 

“Tn 1772 the county of Tryon was formed from the territory 
of Albany county lying westwardly of a line running nearly 
north and south through the present county of Schoharie.” 
Jones, Pomeroy. Annals and Recollections of Oneida County, 
18515) pees 

tn 1772 Tryon county (named from the then English 
Governor) was set off, embracing all of the territory in this 
state west of a line drawn north and south that would pass 
through the centre of Schoharie county.” Turner, O. Phelps 
and Gorham’s Purchase; 1851, p. 126. 

“In 1772 the county of Tryon was taken from Albany coun- 
ty, and embraced all the territory of New York, west of a line 
drawn nearly north and south through the present county of 
Schoharie. Very soon after the close of the revolutionary war, 
the tide of emigration was directed towards Tryon county, 
and in a few years the increase of population made it neces- 
sary for convenience, to divide it.” Clark, J. V. H. Onondaga; 
Syracuse 1849, Vol. I, p. 379. 

“Governor Tryon died at his house, Upper Grosvenor 
street, London, 27th of January, 1788,.... A highly eugolistic 
obituary notice of him, doubtless from the pen of his son-in- 
law Fanning, appeared shortly after, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine LVIII, 179. ‘The name of Tryon’ it asserts, ‘will 
‘be revered across the Atlantic while virtue and sensibility 
remain.’ The State of New York manifested its ‘reverence’ 
soon after by erasing the name of Tryon from the only 
county that bore his name in the State.” E. B. O’Callaghan. 
Docs GolsHists.Ni¥ 21857; Vole Vill pe /ooae Note: 


IV. Maps (ConTrEMpPoRARY): 

1768. Map of the Frontiers of the Northern Colonies-—-with 
the Boundary Line established Between them and the Indians 
at the Treaty held by S. Will Johnson at Ft. Stanwix in 
Novr. 1768 corrected and improved from Evans map by Guy 
Johnson. Doc. Hist. N. Y., Vol. I, 1850, p.376. Treaty Line 
of 1768 indicated “German Flatts” and “Ft. Stanwix’’ on 
upper Mohawk River. ‘“Adirundaquat” for Irondequoit. 
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1772. Mante, Thomas. The History of the late war in North 
America. London. Map opposite p. 61. Shows Schenectady 
Fort, Fort Hunter, Anthony’s Nose, Fort Herkemer, Burnet’s 
Fields or German Flatts, Fort Herkemer and Fort Stanwix 
along Mohawk River. 

1778. Part of the counties of Charlotte and Albany in the 
Province of New York; being the seat of war between the 
King’s Forces under Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne and the Rebel 
Army. Map by Thos. Kitchin, Senr. 1 London Magazine, Vol. 
XLVII, 1778, p. 51. East-west line goes across Hudson 
River to point southeast of Ft. George. Thence meridian line 
to Kingsbury at bend above Ft. Edward; thence down river 
to Stoney Cr.; thence to its source; thence meridian line to 
Batten Kill and up this stream. Boundary between Albany 
and Charlotte. 

1778. Map of Hudson River with the adjacent country. 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1778, Vol. XLVIII, p. 16. Stone 
Arabia, Canajoharie, Ft. Herkemer, Ft. Stanwix but German 
Flats not shown. Western country blank. 


1772-1784. Tryon County, Kingsland and German Flats 
(Plate II; Nos. 7, 2). 


I. Lecisiative History: 

“And be it further enacted by thesame Authority, That all the 
Lands lying within this Colony to the Westward of the County 
of Albany as by this Act restricted, and to the Westward of 
the North Line from the Mohawk River abovementioned 
continued to the North Bounds of this Province, shall be one 
Separate and distinct County, and be called and Known by 
the Name of the County of Tryon.”—Chap. 1534. Passed 
Mar. 12, 1772. Colonial Laws N. Y. Albany 1894, Vol. V, 
p. 321. Description of Tryon’s five districts: Mohawk, Stone 
Arabia, Canajoxharie, German Flatts District, Kingsland. 
Chapter 1552. Passed Mar. 24, 1772. Colonial Laws N. Y. 
Vols; pysss; 

“That all that Part of the said County of Tryon which 1s 
comprehended within the following Bounds, to wit, on the 
East by Stone Arabia District, on the south by the Mohawk 
River, on the West and North by the Bounds of this Colony 
shall be one separate and distinct District, and be henceforth 
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OLD NORTHAMPTON: PLATE II; NO. 2. 
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called and known by the Name of the German Flatts District. 

“That all that Part of the said County of Tryon which is 
comprehended within the following Bounds, to wit, on the 
East by Canajoxharie District on the North by the Mohawk 
River, southerly and Westerly by the Limits of this Colony 
shall be one separate and Distinct District, and be henceforth 
called and Known by the Name of Kingsland District.” 
Colonial Laws N. Y. Albany 1894, Vol. V, p. 387. 

On February 21st, 1772, “an act to divide the county of 
Albany into three counties was read the third time.” 
Journal of the Votes and Proceedings of the General Assembly 
of the Colony of New York 1766-1776. Albany 1820, p. 61. 

On February 29th, 1772, “the council have passed the two 
following bills, without amendment, viz: The bill, entitled 
‘an act to divide the county of Albany into three counties.’ ” 
id. p. 74. 

On March 12, 1772, the Governor gave his assent to the 
same bill, id., p. 95. 

On March 17, 1772, “the council have passed the two fol- 
lowing bills, without any amendment, viz.: “The bill entitled 
‘An Act to divide the counties of Albany and Tryon into 
districts,’”’ id., p. 103: 

“Whereas by an Act passed on the twenty-fourth Day of 
March one thousand and seven hundred and seventy-two, 
entitled ‘An Act to divide the Counties of Albany and Tryon 
into Districts,’ certain Districts therein described were to be 
thenceforth called and known by the Names of Stone-Arabia, 
German-Flatts, and Kingsland Districts, and it being thought 
expedient, that the names of the said Districts should be 
altered. 

“Be it therefore enacted..., and it is hereby enacted by the 
Authority of the same, ThatStone Arabia District as the same 
is described in the said Act shall henceforth be called and 
known by the Name of Palatine District; and that the Ger- 
man Flatts District as the same is described in the said Act 
shall henceforth be called and known by the Name of Kings- 
land District, and that Kingsland District as the same is 
described in the said Act shall henceforth be called and known 
by the Name of German Flatts District, any Thing in the 
said Act to the contrary notwithstanding.—Passed Mar. 8, 
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1773. Chap. 1628. Col. Laws N. Y. Albany 1894, Vol. V, 
pp. 587, 588. 


II. Conremporary ACCOUNTS: 

“Nassau or Long Island which contains Kings, Queens and 
Suffolk Counties. Staten Island which forms Richmond 
County and the Counties of New York, Westchester, Dutch- 
ess, Orange and Ulster, are all well inhabited, and not many 
large Tracts of improvable land are left uncultivated. The 
County of Albany tho’ the Inhabitants are numerous, and 
the Lands in general under Cultivation in the South, con- 
tains extensive and valuable Tracts unimproved in the 
North part. Tryon County, tho’ thinly settled, as its extent 
is great, has many Inhabitants. The cultivated parts of 
Charlotte County are inconsiderable, compared with what 
remain to be settled, and the same may be remarked with 
respect to the Counties of Cumberland and Gloucester. In 
the Appendix is a List of the Inhabitants White and Black 
in the respective Counties, according to the returns of their 
number, in 1771, since which they are greatly augmented, but 
it is to be observed, that the new Counties of Charlotte and 
Tryon were then part of Albany.” Report of Governor Try- 
on on the Province of New York. June 11, 1774, Doc. Col. 
Hist. VIII, p. 441. 

“The Province is at present divided into fourteen counties, 
viz. The City and County of New York—The County of 
Albany—Richmond (which comprehends the whole of Staten 
Island), Kings, Queens, Suffolk, (which include the whole of 
Nassau or Long Island.) Westchester, Dutchess, Ulster, 
Orange, Cumberland, Gloucester, Charlotte, and Tryon.” 
Tryon’s Report, vide supra, Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y. VIII, p. 445. 


III. Sussequent Accounts: 


“The Mohawk country was in Albany County, and as the 
settlements extended further and further it became necessary, 
for the convenience of the people, to divide that county. 
“This was done in 1772, and the new county named Tryon, 
taken from Albany County had the following bounds: 
“Beginning at the Indian Village of St. Regis on the St. 
Lawrence, the east boundary ran in a straight line to the 
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west bounds of the township of Schenectady, thence in a 
general southwesterly direction to Lake Utsyantha, a small 
body of water which is the source of the Mohawk branch of 
the Delaware River, and down the same to the south-east 
bounds of the present County of Broome, thence northwest 
in nearly a straight course to Fort Bull between Rome and 
Oneida Lake. 

“This western boundary of Tryon County was the ‘Old 
Treaty Line’ of 1768. West of this line was the ‘Six Nations 
Indian Country;’ for while the white man wanted it badly 
enough, and both the colonies of New York and Massachu- 
setts claimed it, still neither a settler nor the colonial govern- 
ment itself had the temerity to make any overt claim in 
hostility to the native owners.” The Minute Book of the 
Committee of Safety of Tryon County. Edited by J. H. 
Hanson and S. L. Frey. N. Y. 1905, p. 106. 


IV. Maps (ConTemMporary): 

1776. A map of the Province of New York, By Claude J. 
Sauthier. (Shows confines of “Tryon County” as in some of 
his other maps.) 

“German Flats” etc. shown, not as districts or townships, 
but as towns or villages. 

1776. A map of the Province of New York, by Claude Jo- 
seph Sauthier. Map No. 12. in William Faden’s, The North 
American Atlas, London. 1777. 

Tryon, Albany, Charlotte Cos. indicated. 

The west boundary of Tryon Co. is the Treaty line of 1768 
to the mouth of Canada Cr. thence down Wood Cr. through 
Oneida Lake, Onondaga R. to Oswego. No districts shown in 
Tryon Co. German Flat, Kingsland, Stone Arabia and others 
shown as villages. 

1776. A General Map of the Middle British Colonies in 
America...corrected from Governor Pownall’s Late Map, 
1776. Printed for Sayer & Bennett. Map No. 4. The Ameri- 
can Military Pocket Atlas. London. : 

Has flowing into L. Ontario, “L. Sodus,” “Hirondisut,” 
“TL. Senekaes” on “Kascoucheagon R” with its “3 Great 
Falls” near Rochester (to be), “Black River,” “R. St. Au- 
bin,” “Buffalo R.,” “Niagara River.” 
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Towns of “Onahie” near Geneva; ‘“Canasadego;” “Cayu- 
ga;” “Danoncoutow;” “Chenandoans;” “Tagaronhies” on 
Genesee River or ‘““Kascon Chiagon R.;” “Fort Niagara;” 
“Portage” and “Fishing Battery” along Niagara River. 
“Swamp” at source of “Buffalo R.,” “Tegynagerunte Moun- 
tain” just east of mouth of “Black R.” 

1776. The Provinces of New York and New Jersey;...By 
Governor Pownall. American Atlas, Map 17. Has outlines of 
Ulster, Dutchess and A/bany Co. Has west of German Flats 
and Ft. Herkemer the country labelled as “Tryon County.” 
Shows Mohawk, Stone Arabie, Canajoharie, German Flats, 
tC: 

1777. A new and correct map of North America. The 
American Atlas. London. By Jefferys and others. (Has 
“Ft. Niagara” “Falls of Niagara 170 feet’’). 

Genesee River as “Little Seneka River” in contrast to the 
present ‘“Seneka R” also on this map. 

1779. A chorographical map of the Province of New York 
in North America,..... By order of--Major General William 
Tryon. By Claude Joseph Sauthier. London. Jan. 1, 1779. 
Doeshists Nex. Olt: 

The west bounds of Tryon county are the “Susquehanna 
R.” and its branch, ““Tienadirha R.”’ to source thence N. W. 
to just west of “Ft. Bute.”’ All of Western and Central N. Y. 
is called ‘““The Six Nations Indians Country.” Tryon County. 
The west line is ““Mohawk’s Branch of Delaware” from 
north east corner of Pennsylvania to “Ulsayantha L” thence 
north east to N. W. corner of holdings of “Becker.’”’ Thence 
almost east to north of ‘“‘Schohare” thence n. e. to Mohawk 
River at n. e. corner of “G. Ingoldsby’s” holdings thence 
northward and somewhat west to “St. Regis Indian Village.” 

1780. An Accurate Map of New York in North America. 
Universal Mag., Aug. 1780, p. 57. Road leads north from Ft. 
Johnson, meets road from Hudson Falls westward to Stone 
Arabia. Forks here. One to Springfield north of Otsega L 
and then on to German Flats. Other north side Mohawk 
through Ft. Hanson to German Flats, Ft. Stanwix, Ft. Bute. 
Before Ft. Stanwix a road goes off to Oneida, Onondaga up 
to Ft. Ontario. (No county or township lines). 

1781. Hilliard d’Auberteuil, M. R. Essais Historiques 
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et Politiques sur les Americains. Tome Premier. Bruxelles 
1781 (Map shows nothing between Oneida and Niagara). 

1782. Hilliard d’Auberteuil (Michel Rene). Essais 
Historiques et Politiques sur les Anglo Americans. — Brux- 
elles, 1782. Carte de la Nouvelle York - - - pl. 4. (No county 
or township lines). On north side of Mohawk, Ft. John- 
son, Ft. Hunter, Stone Arabia, Ft. Hanson, German Fiats, 
Ft. Schuyler, Ft. Stanwix. On south side of Mohawk River, 
Mohawk Flats, Canajoharie, Ft. Hendrick, Ft. Herkemer, 
Oneida. Treaty line of 1768 from n. e. corner of Pa. on 
Delaware to confluence of Susquehanna and Tienader Rivers. 
Up the latter almost to a lake at its source, thence to Ft. Bute 
east of L. Oneida. West Country labelled Six Nations. 

1809. Western New York in 1809. Doc. Hist. N. Y. 1850. 
Vol. II, p. 690. Principal roads and trails. Political Divisions 
omitted. 

1817. Arrowsmith, A. New General Atlas, --Edinburgh 
1817. Map of United States. Shows “Athens” near mouth 
of Genesee “Genesee Falls” and “Williamsburg” along 
Genesee, “Ft. Erie,” “Niagara” “‘Niagara Falls” in the 
Western part of state also “Lake Chataughque.”’ 


IV. Maps (SuBSEQUENT): 

1905. Hanson, J. Howard and Frey, Samuel Ludlow. The 
Minute Book of the Committee of Safety of Tryon County, 
the Old New York Frontier. N. Y. Map of Tryon County 
and five Districts: Mohawk or Caughnawaga, Palatine, Cana- 
joharie, Kingsland, German Flats, p. 36. 


1784. Montgomery County. German Flats. (Plate II; No. 
3): 


I. Leoistative History: 

““Be it enacted .... That from and after the passing of this act, 
the county of Tryon shall be called and Known by the name 
of Montgomery, and the county of Charlotte shall be called 
and known by the name of Washington.” C. R. & G. Web- 
ster. Laws N. Y. Albany, 1800, Vol. I, p. 70. Passed Apr. 2, 


1784. 
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Montgomery Co. 


(784 - Apr. 2- 


9 Whiltstown 


OLD NORTHAMPTON: PLATE II; NO. 4. 


OLD NORTHAMPTON: PLATE II; NO. 3. 
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II. Conremporary Accounts: 
“Montgomery County, No. towns 11; no. inhabitants 28848. 
Divided, since the census (1790), into 3 counties: 


New Co. No. inhabitants 
a 3towns 1400) German Flats 1400 
Otsego 12000} Cooperstown 
Tyoga | 7000} Chenango and Union Town”’ 


Guthrie, Wm. New System of Modern Geography. 1st 
Am. Edit. com. impr. and greatly enlarged. Philadelphia, 
1794. Vols lio p.392. 

“Montgomery, a county of New York, at first called Tryon, 
but its name was changed to Montgomery in 1784 by act of 
the Legislature. It consisted of 11 townships, which con- 
tained 28,848 inhabitants, according to the census of 1791. 
Since that period the counties of Herkemer and Otsego have 
been erected out of it.” Morse, Jedidiah, The American 
Gazetteer, 2nd edit, corrected 1798, p. 332. 

1795. “German Flats, the chief town of Herkemer county, 
state of New York. It is situated on the N. side of Mohawk 
river, two miles from Fort Herkemer. It contains 40 dwell- 
ings, and a Dutch reform church. A court of common pleas 
is held here the Ist Tuesday in June, and 3d in January. It 
is 80 miles N. W. by W. of Albany, 240 miles from New York, 
and 340 N. of Philadelphia. Lat. 42, 58 N. Lon. O, 5 E.” 
Scott, Joseph. The United States Gazetteer. Philadelphia, 
1795. 

1788 (March 7). (One of 6 towns described for Mont- 
gomery.) 

“German Flats, p-t. Herkimer Co. N. Y. on S. side of the 
Mohawk; 5 S. Herkimer. Pop. 1,256.” Worcester, J. E. 
Geog. Dict or Univ. Gaz., 2 volumes, Andover 1817, Volmie 

“German Flatts, a post town in Herkemer county, New 
York; situated on the N. side of Mohawk river, 79 miles 
W N W of Albany, with about 2200 inhabitants.” Brookes’s 
General Gazetteer Improved (Original by R. Brookes). 
Philadelphia and Richmond, 1812. 

“German Flats, the chief township of Herkemer Co. taken 
from that of Montgomery, in New York. By the census of 
1790, it contained 1307 inhabitants, including 20 slaves; 
by the State census of 1796, 4194 inhabitants, of whom 684 
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are electors. It lies on the south side of Mohawk river 
opposite Herkemer. It is 24 miles E of Whitestown, and 60 
miles west of Schenectady.” Morse, Jedidiah, The American 
Gazetteer. 1798. 2nd edit., corrected, Boston, p. 197. 

‘The mass of this population forms at the present time a 
most important accession to the State of New York; and is 
continually increasing, both in its numbers, and value. 
Their energy is already felt in every part of the country. 
The efforts by which they have changed its vast forests 
into fruitful fields, and gardens, are unparalleled, per- 
haps, in the world. It is questionable whether mankind 
have ever seen so large a tract changed so suddenly from a 
wilderness into a well-inhabited, and well-cultivated country, 
as that, which extends on the great Western road from the 
German Flats to the Genesee river. Nor is it probable that 
any such tract has assumed within so short a time an appear- 
ance equally beautiful. Before the year 1784, when Hugh 
White, the father of New England settlements in this region, 
removed his family from Middletown, and planted himself in 
Whitesborough, there was not a single spot, cultivated by 
civilized man, between German Flats and Lake Erie; except 
a solitary farm near the falls of Niagara; known by the name 
of the Stedman farm. In the year 1810, this region contained 
280,319 inhabitants; all planted in it within twenty-six years, 
and almost all within twenty-two etc. etc.” Dwight, T., 
Travels; in New-England and New-York, New Haven, 1822, 
Vol. III, pp. 530,531. 


III. Sussequent Accounts: 


1784. “Tryon was changed to Montgomery, in 1784.” 
Thomas, A., 1871, p. 22. 

“The severity against the patriots exercised by Governor 
Tryon, the last of the royalist rulers of the province, caused 
his name to be so detested that the title of the county which 
was called after him was changed to Montgomery in 1784. 
Beyond the western limit of this county lay the Indian 
territory, the debatable land, but, when the Hartford com- 
missioners, at the close of 1786, gave the sovereignty over 
that region to New York, the western confine of Mont- 
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gomery expanded to the Niagara river.” Peck, William F. 
Landmarks of Monroe Co., 1895, p. 75. 

“During the War of Independence the name of Tryon had 
become offensive, and so Tryon County became Montgomery 
County by an act of Legislature in 1784. The bounds of the 
county and the bounds and names of the five districts into 
which it was subdivided were not, however, changed by that 
act. Montgomery County, like its predecessor, Tryon 
County, had for its western boundary the ‘Old Treaty Line’ of 
1768.” Hanson, J. Howard and Frey, Samuel Ludlow. The 
Minute Book of the Committee of Safety of Tryon County, 
1905, p. 106. 

“The name Tryon having become highly obnoxious from 
the active hostility and acts of wanton cruelty of Gov. Tryon 
towards the Americans during the Revolution, the Legis- 
lature, on the 2d of April, 1784, changed the name of Tryon 
County to Montgomery, in honor of the general of that name 
who had fallen at Quebec. By the same act, Montgomery 
County was divided into five districts, called Mohawk, 
Canajoharie, Palatine, German Flats, and Kingsland. Ger- 
man Flats district included all the western part of the State, 
and was then an unbroken forest, excepting a few German 
settlements on the Mohawk. Kingsland district included 
the northern part of Herkimer County, and extended west- 
wardly to the West Canada Creek.’ Jones, Pomeroy. An- 
nals and Recollections of Oneida County, 1851, p. 2. 

“Immediately after the Revolution the name was changed 
to Montgomery. All this region was in Montgomery County 
when settlement commenced.” Turner, O. Hist. Phelps and 
Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 126. 

“In 1784, Tryon was changed in name to Montgomery, in 
honor of the heroic general who fell at Quebec. Montgomery 
had five subdivisions, one of which, Kingsland, covered most 
of the western settlements.” Doty, Lockwood, L. Hist. 
Livingston County, Geneseo, 1876, p. 340. 

“In 1784, the name of Montgomery was substituted for 
Tryon. The tory Governor Tryon, had made interest with 
the British during the revolution, and it was considered unpa- 
triotic to have a disenthralled territory called any longer by 
a tory’s name. The same year the name of Charlotte was 
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changed to Washington. At the same time the name of 
Tryon was changed to Montgomery, the territory was di- 
vided into five districts, called Mohawk, Canajoharie, Pala- 
tine, German Flats and Kingsland, the two latter of which 
embraced the western part of the State.” Clark, J. V. H. 
Onondaga. Syracuse, 1849, Vol. I, p. 379. 


IV. Maps (ConTEMpPoRARY): 


1799, Weld, Isaac. Travels through the States of North 
America,---1795, 1796 and 1797. 2nd edition. London 1799, 
Vol. I. Shows no county or no township lines. Have only 
German Flats at source of ‘““Mohoc R.” “Yoneshio”’ in 
Geneva’s site, “Hertford” on ‘“‘Chenessee River,” ‘““Niederan- 
gut” (Irondequoit) east of ““Chenessee River.” 

1808. Smith, Joshua Hett. An Authentic Narrative --- 
Major Andre. London. Map. Part of North America. 
Has in upper Mohawk R., “Old Ft. Schuyler” and “Lit. 


German Flats” on south side and “‘Conajohary.” 
1758. Montgomery Co. Whites Town. (Plate II; No. 4). 


I. LecIsLaTive History: 


‘“‘And the county of Montgomery to contain all that part 
of this state, bounded easterly by the counties of Ulster, 
Albany, Washington and Clinton, southerly by the state of 
Pennsylvania, and westerly and northerly by the west and 
north bounds of the state.’’ [Part of this county erected into 
a new county by the name of Ontario, 12th sess., Ch. 11] 
Webster and Webster. Laws of the State of New York. Al- 
bany, 1800, Vol. II, p. 150. Montgomery divided into 
Caughnawaga, Herkemer, Mohawk, Harpersfield, Otsego, 
German Flats and Whitestown. 

“Be it enacted... that all remaining part of said county of 
Montgomery, shall be, and hereby is erected into a town by 
the name of White’s Town.”’ Webster and Webster’s Laws 
of N. Y. Albany, 1800, Vol. II, p. 165. 


II. Conremporary Accounts: 


“Whitestown, the principal Town, and half shire of the 
County of Oneida, situated on the Mohawk river, 95 miles N. 
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westerly from Albany, including Utica &c., and has 3 Post- 
Offices: bounded Northerly by the Mohawk, Easterly by 
Herkemer County, Southerly by Paris, Westerly by West- 
moreland and Rome. . . . If we trace the progressive popula- 
tion of this Town minutely, we shall find much to excite our 
admiration. In January, 1785, Mr. Hugh White,* from Con- 


*«Since the above was written, the death of this venerable man has been 
announced in the papers. The following obituary notice with accompanying 
remarks, appeared in the Utica Patriot, on that event and they are so 
pertinent, and of such importance, that I insert them here. 

“Died, at Whitestown, on the 16th, 1812, Hugh White, Esq. aged 80 
years; and on the 18th inst., his funeral was attended by his numerous 
descendants and connexions, and an unusual concourse of the most aged 
and respectable inhabitants of this County. 

“The death of this venerable man excites many interesting reflections. 
He may justly be considered as the Patriarch, who first led the children of 
New England into the wilderness; and it may be truly said, that he lived 
to see and enjoy the promised land. 

“Tn the year 1784, he removed with his family from Middletown in Con- 
necticut, to Sedaghquate, (now Whitesborough Village) which till then, 
had been the gloomy abode of wild beasts and savage men. 

“Judge White was the first who dared to overleap the German settle- 
ments on the Mohawk R;; and to encounter the hardships, privations and 
dangers of the western wilds. 

“During the first four years after his establishment at Sedaghquate, the 
progress of settlements around him was slow and discouraging. In 1788, 
the Town of Germanflats was divided; and a new Town established, which, 
in honor of this enterprising man, was named “Whitestown. 

“Whitestown then contained less than 200 inhabitants; and included 
all that part of the State of New York which now consists of the Counties 
of Oneida, Lewis, Jefferson, St. Lawrence, Madison, Chenango, Broome, 
Tioga, Cortlandt, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario, Steuben, Allegany, 
Genesee, Niagara, Cataraugus and Chatauqua, which counties, according 
to the Census of 1810, now contain two hundred and eighty thousand three 
hundred and nineteen inhabitants. 

“This astonishing and unparalleled progress of settlements, has not 
been effected by colonies sent out and supported by the power and wealth 
of government. The whole has been accomplished by the voluntary efforts 
of individual enterprise and industry. 

“This wonderful transition, by which (in the space of 28 years) this 
immense wilderness has been converted into fruitful fields; seems like the 
illusions of a dream, even to those who have witnessed its progress. 

“The native forests have given place to village seminaries of learning, 
and temples for christian worship; and the arts and refinements of civilized 
society, have rapidly succeeded the footsteps of the wandering savage. 
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necticut, with a young family, became the first settler. In 
1788, the Town of German Flats was divided, and a new Town 
erected, which was named Whitestown, in honor of Mr. 
White. In 1791, Herkimer County was erected from Mont- 
gomery, including this part of the country; and several new 
Towns formed of this by subdivisions. In 1798, the County 
of Oneida was erected, by a subdivision of Herkimer, and 
Whitestown included within this County. Successive sub- 
divisions have at length restricted the limits of Whitestown 
to about a medial of 5 miles by 8”....T. R. G., C.S., E. M. & 
M. H.”* Spafford, Hs-G. Gazetteer, IN] -Y 5. Albany, 1813; 
(2 CPN EPED 

“Whitestown, p-t & cap. Oneida Co., N. Y. on S side of 
Mohawk; 95 W N W Albany, W 398. Pop. 4,912. It contains 
3 large flourishing villages, Utica, Whitesborough & New 
Hartford; which see. 

“Whitesborough, p.-v. in the township of Whitestown, 
N. Y.; 4 N W Utica, 97 W by N. Albany. It is a pleasant 
and flourishing village and contains a courthouse, a jail, 2 
houses of public worship, 1 for Presbyterians, and 1 for 
Baptists; and upwards of 100 houses.The courts of Oneida 
County are held alternately here and at Rome.” Worcester, 
J. E. Geog. Dict. or Univ. Gaz., 2 vols. Andover, Vol. II, 
1817. 

“Whitestown a post town in Oneida county, New York, 
situated on the S. side of Mohawk river, four miles above 
old fort Schuyler, 25 E. of Oneida lake, 44 N W of Cona- 
jahary, and 35 of Skenectady. This is a thriving town; the 
inhabitants at last census were 4912.’’ Brookes’s General 
Gazetteer Improved (Original by R. Brookes). Philadel- 
phia and Richmond, 1812. 

“A post regularly rides from Albany to the Genesee river, 
once a fortnight, through Whitestown, Geneva, Canadaqua, 


“It is justly due to the deceased to state, that throughout his long journey 
of life, his character for integrity was not only unquestioned, but prover- 
bial; and so long as history shall retain a memorial of the first settlement 
of this country, the name of Hugh White, will be remembered with ven- 
eration and respect.” 

“A Neighbor.” 
Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer, N.Y., Albany 1813, p. 327. 
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Canawargus, and Williamsburgh on the Genese River.” 
Guthrie, Wm. A New System of Modern Geography. First 
Am. Edition corrected, improved and greatly enlarged. 
Philadelphia, 1794. Vol. II, p. 398. 

“Whitestown, a post town of Oneida county, is seated on 
the south side of Mohawk river, 100 miles west of Albany. 
In 1785, this place was inhabited by ¢wo families only; in 
1800, it contained 4,212 inhabitants. Ufica, which is with- 
in the limits of this township, is one of the most flourishing 
spots in the United States.” Morse, Jedidiah. Geography 
Made Easy. Boston 1809, p. 164. 

“Whitestown, a post-town of the state of New York, and 
capital of Herkemer county. It is situated on the south 
side of the Mohawk, and contains about 40 houses, a court- 
house, jail and Presbyterian church. A court of common 
pleas is held here the Ist Tuesday in June and 3d in January. 
It is 100 miles W. by N. of Albany, and 362 from Philadel- 
phia.”’ Scott, Joseph. The United States Gazetteer, 1795. 


Ill. SusBsequent Accounts: 


“In 1788, the district of German Flats, in the county of 
Montgomery, was divided, and all that part of the State of 
New York lying west of a line drawn north and south across 
the State, crossing the Mohawk River at ‘Old Fort Schuyler’ 
(Utica,) was created into a town called Whitestown, in 
honor of Judge White, who had settled at Sadaquate (Whites- 
boro) in 1784. In 1786, the county of Montgomery contained 
a population of only fifteen thousand and fifty-seven .... 
At this period, the town of Whitestown contained less than 
two hundred white persons. The same territory now (1849) 
contains not much less than one million three hundred thous- 
and inhabitants.” Clark, J. V. H. Onondaga; Syracuse 1849, 
Vol. I, p. 380. 

“Tn 1788, the town of Whites Town [thus written] was 
erected from German Flats, and named in honor of Judge 
Hugh White, who had recently emigrated from Middletown, 
Ct., to the present site of the village of Whitesboro’ then in- 
cluding the present city of Utica, and all the state west of it, 
and probably did not contain over 200 inhabitants.” Young, 
Andrew W. Hist. Chautauqua Co. 1875, pp. 109, 110. 
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“In 1788 by another act of the legislature Montgomery 
county was ‘enlarged’ so as to take in the ‘country of the 
Six Nations,’ who had forfeited the rights they had when 
the treaty of 1768 was made.”” Hanson, J. Howard and 
Frey, Samuel Ludlow. The Minute Book of the Committee 
of Safety of Tryon County, 1905, p. 106. 

“By the act of March 7, 1788, defining the boundaries of 
the several counties of this State, the County of Montgom- 
ery was declared to contain ‘all that part of this State 
bounded easterly by the counties of Ulster, Albany, Washing- 
ton, and Clinton; southerly by the State of Pennsylvania; 
and westerly and northerly by the west and north bounds of 
this State.’ By an act of the same date the following towns 
of Montgomery County were bounded and described, viz.: 
Caughnawaga, Palatine, Herkimer, Mohawk, Harpersfield, 
Otsego, Canajoxharrie, German Flats, and Whitestown. By 
the act of the same date, German Flats district was divided, 
and the town of White’s Town (thus written) was formed, 
and bounded easterly by a line running north and south to 
the north and south bounds of the State, and crossing the 
Mohawk River at the Ford near, and on the east side of, the 
house of William Cunningham, and which line was the 
western boundary of the towns of Herkemer, German Flats, 
and Otsego; southerly by the State of Pennsylvania; and west 
and north by the bounds of the State.” Jones, Pomeroy. 
Annals and Recollections of Oneida County, 1851, p. 3. 

“By an act passed March 22, 1788 the town of Chemung 
was formed in and from a part of Montgomery County lying 
on the Owego and Tioga Rivers, but its bounds would be 
hardly intelligible now.” Jones, Pomeroy. Annals and 
Recollections of Oneida County, 1851, p. 3. 

“The early settlement of ‘the Whitestown country’ as the 
large section of central New York was then termed in New 
England, was attended with hardships, trials and perplexi- 
ties, of which it is difficult for us now to form an adequate 
idea.” Jones, Pomeroy. Annals and Recollections of Oneida 
County, 1851, p. 786. 

“In March, 1788, less than four years after the landing of 
Judge White at the mouth of Sauquoit Creek, the town of 
Whitestown was organized, with limits which are astounding 
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to the map makers of the present day. Montgomery county, 
it will be recollected, comprehended all the state west of 
the then county of Albany. Whitestown was laid off by a 
line crossing the Mohawk at William Cunningham’s house, 
(a small log cabin which stood at the lower end of Genesee 
street, upon the site occupied by the Railroad Depot), and 
running north and south to the boundaries of the state, and 
comprehending all the state lying westward,—a territory 
which, by the census of 1835, was inhabited by more than a 
million inhabitants. The first town meeting was held at 
a barn then owned by Needham Maynard, Esquire, situated 
on the road leading from Whitesboro to Middle Settlement. 
I may here remark, that the eastern boundary of Whitestown 
continued at the same point until the erection of Oneida 
county eleven years afterwards, when the line was thrown 
eastward to the present line of the county, in order that 
the whole of the settlement here might be included in the 
town of Whitestown. The poll of the first general election 
for the town was opened at Cayuga, then adjourned to the 
present village of Salina to receive the votes of some settlers 
who resided there, thence to Rome, and closed finally at 
Whitestown. One of the inspectors of this election was the 
late Erastus Clark, then resident of Clinton.” Tracy, William. 
Notices of Men and Events Connected with the Early 
History of Oneida County. Utica, 1838, pp. 36, 37. 

“In 1798, Whitestown, in Herkimer Co., New York, on the 
south side of Mohawk river, 4 miles west of Old Fort Schuy- 
ler, and 100 west of Albany. .... All that district comprehend- 
ed between the Oneida Reservation, and German Flats, and 
which is now divided into the townships of Whitestown, 
Paris and Westmoreland, was known, a few years since by 
the name of Whites-town, and no longer than ago than 1785, 
contained two families only, those of Hugh White, and Moses 
Foot, esquires. In 1796, there were within the same limits, 
5 parishes, with as many settled ministers, 3 full regiments of 
militia, 1 corps of light-horse, all in uniform. In the whole, 
7359 inhabitants, of whom 1190 were qualified electors.” 
Morse, Jedidiah. The American Gazetteer. 2nd edit. 
corrected. Boston; London, 1798, p. 597. 

“In 1788, all the region west of Utica was the town of 
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Whitestown. The first town meeting was held at the barn 
of Captain Daniel White, in said District, in April 1789; 
Jedidiah Sanger was elected supervisor. At the third town 
meeting, in 1791, Trueworthy Cook, of Pompey, and Jere- 
miah Gould of Salina, Onondaga County, and James Wads- 
worth of Geneseo, were chosen path masters. Accordingly, 
it may be noted that Mr. Wadsworth was the first pathmaster 
west of Cayuga Lake. It could have been little more than 
the supervision of Indian trails; but the ‘warning’ must 
have been an onerous task. Mr. Wadsworth had the year 
previous done something at road making, which probably 
suggested the idea that he would make a good path master.* 
At the first general election for Whitestown, the polls were 
open at Cayuga Ferry, adjourned to Onondaga and closed at 
Whitestown.” Turner, O., Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase 
18515126. 

“Immediately after the Revolution all that part of the 
State lying west of a line running north and south and 
passing through the center of the present county of Scho- 
harie, was called Montgomery county, and the town of 
Whitestown, embraced all that region west of Utica.” Doty, 
Lockwood, L. History of Livingston County, Geneseo 
1876, pp. 244, 245. 


IV. Maps (ConTEmMporary): 


1788. Map of the State of New York with its Counties as 
defined by Statute March 7, 1788. In F. B. Hough’s Procs. 
Ind. Commrs. Indian Affairs, N. Y., Vol. I, 1861. 

Shows Sufflok, Queens, Kings, Richmond, West Chester, 
Dutchess, Orange, Ulster, Columbia, Ulster, Albany, Wash- 
ington, Clinton and Montgomery Counties. Montgomery 
County divided by meridian lines into Counties of Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondaga, Cayugas, Senecas. The last all west of 
preemption lines. 

1789. Anburey, Thomas. Travels through the Interior 


*“The first road attempted to be made in this country was in 1790, 
under the direction of the Wadsworths, from the settlement at Whites- 
town to Canandaigua through a country then very little explored, and then 
quite a wilderness.” Hist. of Onondaga. 
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Parts of America. Vol. I. London. Map shows nothing 
labelled west of ““Oneyda Lake.” 


IV. Maps (SUBSEQUENT): 


Six maps of the State of New York, prepared under the 
direction of Mr. W. Pierrepont White, of Utica, New York, 
and reproduced herein, with detailed explanations by Mr. 
White, as follows: 1775. Showing Indian Possessions and 
settled areas. 1786. Showing division of lands between New 
York and Massachusetts under Hartford Convention. 1788. 
Map showing extent of Montgomery County and Whites- 
town. 1790. Map showing settled areas and adjustment of 
Land Titles. 1798. Map showing entire State as subdivided 
for Settlers. 1820. Map showing replacement of the Six 
Nations by New England Migrations. 

1861. Map of the State of New York with its Counties as 
defined by Statute March 7th, 1788. Hough, F. B., Pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, Albany 
1861,VolI (frontispiece). Shows Montgomery County with the 
outlines of the Country of the Mohawks, Country of the 
Oneidas, Country of the Onondagas, Country of the Cayugas, 
Country of the Senecas. Shows outlines of Westchester, 
Orange, Dutchess, Ulster, Columbia, Albany, Washington, 
Clinton, Gloucester and Cumberland counties. 


1789. Ontario County. District of Geneseo (Plate III; Nos. 1, 
as): 
I. Lecrsiative History: 

Less than a year elapsed (Jan. 27, 1789) before we find 
Whitestown much reduced, and inasmuch as “‘the county of 
Montgomery is so extensive as to be inconvenient to those 
who now are, or may hereafter settle in the western part 
of the county:” a new county was erected. 

“«_. Therefore, Be it enacted by the people of the state of 
New York, represented in senate and assembly, and it 1s 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That all that 
part of the county of Montgomery, which lies westward 
of a line to be drawn due north to lake Ontario, from the 
mile stone or monument marked eighty two and standing in 
the line of division between this state and the commonwealth 
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of Pennsylvania, shall be one separate and distinct county 
and be called and known by the name of Ontario.” Webster 
and Webster, Laws, N. Y., Albany, 1800, Vol. II, pp. 22052214 

1804, March 24. “Be it enacted... and all that part of the 
said county of Cayuga lying west of the county of Seneca, 
and opposite to the county of Ontario, shall be and hereby is 
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annexed to the said county of Ontario.”’ Webster and Skinner, 


Laws N. Y., Albany, 1804, Vol. III, p 408. 


II. ConremMporary ACCOUNTS : 

“Ontario, Co. N. Y. on Lake Ontario. Pop. 42,032. Chief 
town Canandaigua.” Worcester, J. E., Geog. Dict. or Univ. 
Gaz., 2 vols., Andover, Vol. II, 1817. 

“Ontario, a county of New York, containing 42,026 inhabi- 
tants in 1810. It is bounded N. by lake Ontario; E. by 
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Seneca County and lake; S. by Steuben and Alleghany coun- 
ties; and W by Genessee county. It abounds with small 
lakes and rivers. The chief town is Bloomfield.” Brookes’s 
General Gazetteer, Improved. (Original by R. Brookes). 
2nd Amer. edit. Philadelphia and Richmond, 1812. 

“Ontario County, No. Inhabitants 1075. Chief Town Can- 
adaque.”” Guthrie, Wm. New System of Modern Geography. 
ist Am. edit. cor., imp. and greatly enlarged. Philadelphia, 
Voluliep.392. 

1795. “Ontario, a large fertile county of the state of New 
York, comprehending the Genesee country. It is bounded 
N. by Lake Ontario, W. by Niagara river, Lake Erie and 
part of Allegany county, E. by Tyoga and Onondaga counties 
and S. by Lycoming and Alleghany counties in the state of 
Pennsylvania. It contains 6,000,000 acres, equal in richness 
and fertility of soil to any in Atlantic states. It is divided 
into 3 townships; and is well watered by Chenesee river, its 
tributary streams, and several lakes, besides a number of 
small creeks. The principal lakes are Canandaique, and 
Chataughque.” Scott, Joseph. United States Gazetteer, 
NESEY. 

“In the year 1790, the Legislature of the State of New 
York formed into a county, by the name of Ontario, all that 
part of the State lying west of a meridian line drawn from the 
eighty-second milestone on the Pennsylvania line to Lake 
Ontario. Within this is included the tract known by the 
name of the Genesee Country, bounded on the north by 
Lake Ontario, on the west by Niagara River and Lake Erie, 
on the south by Pennsylvania, and on the east by the 
counties of Tioga and Onondaga.” Description of the 
Settlement of the Genesee Country in the State of New 
York in a Series of Letters from a Gentleman to his Friend. 
New York, 1799. Doc. Hist. N.Y., Albany, 1849, Vol. II, 
Pp rll29 side 1850 AV CleiLemo5c 

“Ontario, a large fertile county of New York, comprehend- 
ing the Genessee country, and bounded N. by the lake of its 
name. It is well watered by the Genessee River, its tribu- 
taries, and a small number of small lakes. Here are 8 town- 
ships, viz., Genessee, Erwine, Jerusalem, Williamsburg, 
Toulon, Seneca, Bloomfield, and Canandaiqua, or Kanandai- 
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gua, which is the last chief town, situated at the N. W. 
Corner of Canandarqua Lake, 15 miles W of Geneva, and 30 
miles N. E. of Williamsburg (on Genesee River. A.H.W.). 
This county was taken from Montgomery in 1789, and in 
1790 contained 1075 inhabitants including 11 slaves. Such 
has been the emigration to this county, that there were, in 
1796, 1258 of the inhabitants who were qualified to be elec- 
tors.” Morse, Jedidiah. The American Gazetteer. 2nd 
edit. corrected, 1798, p. 394. 

“Ontario County, was erected from Montgomery Co. in 
1789, and comprised an extent of country now divided into 7 
counties: Ontario, Steuben, Genesee, Niagara, Allegany, Cat- 
araugus, and Chautauqua: or all that part of the state west- 
ward from the Pre-emption line. The present extent of On- 
tario Co. is about 44 miles N. and S.; the greatest E. and W. 
45 miles; bounded N. on L. Ontario, or Canada line, E. 
by Seneca Co., S. by Steuben Co., W. by Genesee County. 
The area is 1777%4 square miles, or 1,137,600 acres..... Boyle 
P. O. Pop. 2860 Sen. elect 177. Gen. Falls and Teoronto Bay. 
15m. fm. Canandai. 

“Penfield Erected in 1811, from Boyle. Salt Springs, Bog- 
iron ore. 

(Twenty-two more towns mentioned.) 

“The whole original territory of Ontario Co., excepting 
one mile along the E. shore of Niagara River, extending 
from L. Ontario to the N. line of Pennsylvania, and from 
Lake Erie to the Pre-emption line, running N. and S. through 
the N. part of Seneca Lake, was ceded to the State of Massu- 
chusetts by the State of New York, in 1787. This cession 
was made to satisfy a claim of Massachusetts, derived from 
the original charter of that state, then a British colony; 
as was also that of 10 Townships of 6 miles square, between 
the Unadilla and Tioughnioga branches of the Susquehanna, 
reserving the jurisdiction to New York. In the year 1791, 
the whole population of Ontario County was but 1075, and 
the same area now contains 72,774 persons, agreeable to the 
returns of the Census of 1810.” Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer 
NSYo Albany alsionpp-915:92- 

“Genessee, a township in Ontario Co. New York, having 
217 electors.” 
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““Genessee Country, a large tract of land in the state of New 
York, bounded N. and N. W. by Lake Ontario, S. by Penn- 
sylvania, E. by the western part of the military townships, 
in Onondaga Co. and W. by Lake Erie and Niagara R. 
It is a rich tract of country, and well watered by lakes and 
rivers; one of the latter, Genessee R. gives name to this tract. 
It is generally flat, the rivers sluggish, the soil moist, and the 
lakes numerous.” Morse, Jedidiah. The American Ga- 
zetter. 2nd edit. corrected. 1798, p. 182. 

“Ontario County. (4 towns). Canandaigua Town. Erwin 
Town. Jerusalem Town. Genesee Town. Name of Heads of 
Family, 69. Free white males of 16 years and upward, 
including heads of families 140. Free white males under 16 
years, 74. Free white females, including heads of families, 122 
All other free persons, 4. Slaves, 1—.’’ Head of Families. 
First Census of the United States, 1790. State of New York, 
Washington, 1908, p. 138. 

1791. An account of the Lands called the Genesee Tract, 
in the County of Ontario and the State of New-York in 
North America. An Account of the soil, growing timber, 
and other productions, of the lands in the countries situated 
in the back part of the states of New York and Pennsylvania, 
in North America; and particularly the lands in the County 
of Ontario, Known by the name of the Genesee tract, lately 
located, and now in the progress of being settled, 1791. 

The Genesee country, making a part of the new County of 
Ontario, in the State of New York, is consequently under the 
government of the United States, which government is 
perfectly free. p.35. 

1819. Willetts, Jacob A. Compendious System of Geog- 
raphy. Poughkeepsie 1819, p. 45. 

“Ontario County. Principal towns: Canandaigua, Geneva, 
Lyons, Palmyra.” 


III. SuBsequenr Accounts: 
Ontario County. District of Geneseo. 


“On the 27th of January, 1788, [should be 1789. A.H.W.] 
the county of Ontario was erected from Montgomery, and the 
preamble of the act read as follows: ‘Whereas the county 
of Montgomery is so extensive as to be inconvenient to those 
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who now or may hereafter settle in the western part of the 
county therefore,’ etc. The county of Ontario, included 
all of the state west of a line drawn due north from the 
82d mile stone on the line between the states to New York 
and Pennsylvania, through Seneca lake to Lake Ontario. 
By the last cited act, all of the state west of the Genesee 
river was erected into the town of Northampton.” Young, 
Andrew W. History Chautauqua Co., 1875, p. 110. 

“Although the county of Ontario, embracing all of the 
Genesee country, was set off from Montgomery, during the 
session of the legislature in 1789, 90, no organization of the 
courts was had until 1793.” Turner, O. Phelps and Gor- 
ham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 170. 

“In the primitive division of Ontario into Districts, the 
second district, Geneseo, embraced all west of the east line of 
the present towns of Pittsford, Mendon, Richmond. The first 
town meeting for the ‘District of Geneseo,’ was held at 
Canawaugus, April 9, 1791. John Ganson was chosen Sup. 
David Bullen, T. C. Other town officers: Gad Wadsworth, 
Nathan Perry, Amos Hall, Israel Stone, Edward Carney, 
Hill Carney, Jno. Ball, Isiaah Thompson, Benj. Gardner, 
John Lusk, Jasper Marvin, Norris Humphrey.” Turner, O. 
Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 345. 

“Tn 1789, the county of Ontario was formed from the west- 
ern part of Montgomery, but, notwithstanding this, town 
elections, for the town of Whitestown, continued to be held 
in all this region until 1791.” Doty, Lockwood L. Hist. 
Livingston, Co., 1875, p. 245. 

“Tn 1789, the whole of the Phelps and Gorham Purchase— 
that is, all of the state west of the pre-emption line— was 
formed into Ontario county.” ... Peck, W. F. Landmarks of 
Monroe Co., N. Y., 1895, p. 75. 


“Tn 1789, Ontario was set off from Montgomery as a county. 
It embraced all the territory lying between the Seneca Lake 
on the east, Lake Erie on the West, Lake Ontario on the 
North, and Pennsylvania on the South, and is now sub- 
divided into fourteen counties, which are:—Steuben,Ontario, 
Yates, Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauque, Erie, Niagara, 
Orleans, Wyoming, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe and 
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Wayne.” Barton, J. L. Early Remin. Western New York, 
1848, p. 44. 

“Ontario County, at that time, (1789) was an unbroken 
wilderness, only as it had been occupied by the Indians, 
west of Genesee River. Some settlements by white men had 
been made in the eastern part. It was then generally known 
as ‘the Genesee Country,’ named from the Genesee River, 
the most considerable stream of water in the country. Can- 
andaigua was then the chief town in the county and it has 
ever remained the County Seat of Ontario County.” Thomas, 
A. Hist. Orleans Co., 1871, pp. 22, 23. 

“By an act passed January 27, 1789, the County of Ontario 
was formed and bounded as follows: ‘All that part of the 
county of Montgomery which lies to the westward of a line 
to be drawn due north to Lake Ontario from the mile stone 
or monument, marked ezghty-two, and standing in the line of 
division between this State and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, shall be one separate and distinct county, and 
be called and known by the name of Ontario.”” Jones, Pom- 
eroy. Annals and Recollections of Oneida County, 1851, p. 3. 

“In 1789, the county of Montgomery was divided, and all 
that part west of a line drawn north and south across the 
state, through the Seneca Lake, two miles east of Geneva, 
was called Ontario County, and was extensively known 
abroad as the “Genesee Country.’ Herkimer County, was 
taken from Montgomery, and organized in 1791, and in- 
cluded all the country west of Montgomery, north of Otsego 
and Tioga, and east of Ontario Counties. The town of 
Whitestown was divided into three towns (Whitestown, 
Mexico and Penn).” Clark, J. V.H. Onondaga; 1849. Vol. I, 
p- 381. 

“By an act passed Feb. 16, 1791, Montgomery County was 
divided, and the Counties of Tioga, Otsego, and Herkimer 
formed from its territory, and the bounds of the County of 
Ontario changed.”” Jones, Pomeroy. Annals and Recoilec- 
tions of Oneida County; 1851, p. 3. 


Pioneers Recording Earmarks 


“In 1796, there were upon the town books of the district 
of Geneseo, the following names of those who had chosen 
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Earmarks, in all the wide region west of East Bloomfield 


to the western boundaries of the State. 


There is no other 


form in which so many Pioneer names are recorded:— 


Benjamin Gardner 
Perez Gardner 

J. P. Sears 

Clark Peck 
Jasper Marvin 
John Alger 

John Gardner 
John Minor 
Solomon Hovey 
Amos Hall 

Asa Baker 
Samuel Barker 
Paul Davison 
Samuel Baker, Jr. 
Elijah Morgan 
Thomas Peck 
Sylvester Marvin 
Nathaniel Fowler 
Wm. Harris 
Ebenezer Merry 
Jacob Wright 
Abraham Wright 
S. C. Brockway 
Elisha Wade 
Stephen Tucker 
Amariah Bates 
Jos. Wright 

John Parks 

John Ganson 
David Seymour 
Alexander Forsyth 
John Beach 
Reuben Thayer 
Nathaniel Munger 


Henry Redding 
Joseph Smith 
Adna Heacock 
Marvin Gates 
Daniel Gates 
Phineas Bates 
Asahel Burchell 
Ebenezeer Sprague 
Simon Tiffany 
Ezra Burchell 
Seth Lewis 
Alexander Ewing 
Gad Wadsworth 
Wm. Markham 
Ebenezer Merry 
Wm. Wadsworth 
Jed Cummings 
Benjamin Thompson 
Lorin Wait 
Thomas Lee 
Richard Wait 
Wm. Moore 
John Barnes 
David Davis 
Samuel Goodrich 
Gershom Beach 
Daniel Fox 
Aaron Lyon 
William Layton 
Hezekiah Fox 
Joseph Baker 
Zebulon Moses 
Asabel Warner 


Tim Hosmer 
John Rhodes 
David Bailey 
Thomas Migells 
Theo. Shepherd 
Ransom Smith 
Philip Simms 
David Markham 
Reuben Heath 
Daniel Wright 
Jos. Arthur 

P. and J. Sheffer 
Jos. Morgan 
Enos Hart 

Abel Wilsey 
John Morgan 
Asa B. Simmons 
David B. Morgan 
Samuel Bullen 
Samuel Stevens 
George Gardner 
Joseph Norton 
Jesse Pangburn 
Joel Harvey 
David Benton 
Jeremiah Olmstead 
Joshua Whitney 
David Pierson 
Justus Minard 
Jonathan Gould 
Abiel Gardner 
Ezekiel Chamberlin 


Benjamin Parsons 


Turner, O. History Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, 


pp. 345, 346. 


“Ontario County was at first divided into districts, the 
second district, Genesee or Geneseo, ‘embracing all west of 
the east line of the present towns of Pittsford, Mendon, 
Richmond.’ The first town meeting for this district was held 
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on the 5th April, 1791 at Canawaugus.” Doty, Lockwood L. 
Hist. of Livingston Co., 1876, p. 245. 


IV. Maps (ConTEMPORARY): 

179?. Map of the Military Lands & townships near Lake 
Ontario and Oneida, showing reservations. Anon. Ms. 

The County of Ontario is merely indicated. This map 
shows the military townships (25). The county of Tioga 
with Chemung township, the 10 townships granted the 
State of Mass. Chenango Triangle and 4 townships east of 
Chenango R; also the 20 townships S. of Oneida Reservation. 
Between these 20 townships and the Military Tract is a road 
township, the location of Watson & Flint, 50,000 acres, 
the location of Watkins and Sacket, 15,000 acres. — 

179?. New York State. (N. W. part) Ms., No. 156. (Li- 
brary of Congress). 

We have “The new Castel” on the site Geneva, thence a 
road leads to the Bay of Sodus. From the “Castel”, the 
road leads along the west side of “Sinnekie Lake” almost 
to a stream flowing into the lake thence it goes Westward 
across this stream to ‘“(Canopodages abandoned” “‘twenty 
mile to Canadago eight houses”. Here the road forks, one 
fork leads “34 mile” to Canawagis, six houses.” crosses the 
river and becomes “‘the road to Niageri”. From “Canawagis”’ 
a road leads “8 miles to Iadarondiquaet”. From “Cana- 
wagis” a road leads down to “Hanease.”” From same town, 
a road leads ‘18 mile to Canadago”. Below “Canawagis”’ 
on the Genesee appears a town ““Chenossious fifty houses.” 

A fall in the Genesee is represented near its mouth. Brad- 
docks Bay appears as ““Gradoxs Bay”’. 

1790. A map of the Genesee Lands in the County of On- 
tario and State of New York according to an accurate sur- 
vey which was made of the same, 1790. Shows Phelps & 
Gorham’s Purchase. Canandaigua is called County Town. 
O’Callaghan, E. B. Documentary Hist. of N. Y., 1850, v. 2., 
4th, p. 645. 

1790. Map of the Genesee Lands in the County of On- 
tario and State of New York according to an accurate sur- 
vey which was made of the same, 1790. Map shows the 
Ranges and Townships of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase in- 
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cluding the Mill Tract. Triangle shown in Mill Tract and 
ranges all marked out. Doc. Hist. N. Y. Vol. II, Albany, 
1850, quarto, p. 645. 

ate Map of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase. (Maxwell’s 
map). 

Range and Townships. (Mill Tract with no Triangle). 
Also in Rochester, a Story Historical, Parker, J. M., 1884. 
Rochester Hist. Soc. Publications, Vol. I, Rochester, 1892. 
Plate II, p. 42 (H. L. Osgood). 

—A map of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase now the County 
of Ontario in the State of New York From Actual Survey. 
By A. Porter. Work done in 1791-92. 

Also in Conover, G. S. The Genesee Tract 1889, p. 11; 
Roch. Hist. Soc. Publications, Vol. I, 1892, Plate III 
(courtesy of George H. Harris), p. 44. (Mill Tract recti- 
fied). 

1791. A map of the Genesee Tract, in the County of On- 
tario, & State of New York; shewing its distance from & 
water communication with New York, Philadelphia & Balti- 
more;—also its distance from the new City of Columbia, 
(now Washington), or the proposed seat of government of 
the United States. To accompany an account of the soil, 
etc., of Genesse tract. London, 1791. 

The Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase is laid out in townships 
and the whole labelled Genesee Lands. In all the country 
to the westward nothing appears except two forts, Niagara & 
Ft. Slusher, & Buffalo Cr. West of German Flats appear Ft. 
Scuyler, Ft. Stanwix. Between Ft. Stanwix and Pre-emption 
Line appears the legend “Lands granted to the American 
Army.” 

1793-4. Map of Part of the State of New York. Made in 
1793-4. By John Aldam & John Wallis. Hough, F. B. 
Commrrs. Ind. Affairs, N. Y., Procs., Vol. I, 1861, p. 45. 

No counties indicated in Western N. Y. except Tyoga 
County. The N. Y. Military Townships indicated, as are 
20 Townships (of Chenango County to be). 

1794. Cooper, Thomas. Some Information respecting 


America by Thos. Conder shows no townships nor counties). 
1794. A map of the northern and middle states; com- 
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prehending the western territory and the British Dominions 
in North America. Map, p. 272, Morse, Jedidiah. The 
American Geography. New edit. London, 1794. 

Shows “Montgomery County” as written in Western New 
York. ‘“‘Chenesses” and “‘Chenessee Castle” on the Genesee 
River and “Niagara” on Niagara River. 

Also in same volume: Map of the State of New York, p. 
373, has nothing west of or on “Genesee River” or “Cornesus 
ie 

1795. Lewis, Samuel. The State of New York. Map. 
In Journals of John Lincklaen. Edited by Helen Lincklaen 
Fairchild, 1897. (In Carey, Matthew. Carey’s Am. Atlas, 
Philadelphia, 1795, No. 8). 

All west of preemption line called “Genessee Country”’ 
(except for a little extension of Hector), Military Tract 
surveyed into towns Cicero, Manlius, Pompey, Fabius, 
Solon, Cincinnatus, Virgil, Homer, Tully, Dryden, Locke, 
Sempronius, Marcellus, Camillus, Lysander, Hannibal, 
Ulysses, Scipio, Aurelius, Brutus, Cato, Hector, Ovid, 
Romulus, Junius, Galen, combining all of Seneca, Cayuga, 
Cortland, Onondaga, upper half of Tompkins and Schuyler 
Counties and two eastern rows of townships in Wayne 
County. 

1795. Scott, Joseph. The United States Gazeteer: Phila- 
delphia 1795. Map of New York. Ontario County west of pre- 
emption line; Otsego between Schoharie and Unadilla river. 
Tioga from Otsego to Ontario county; Onondaga (all of Sen- 
eca, Cayuga, Cortland & Onondaga, upper half of Tompkins 
and Schuyler and east half of Wayne; Oneida east of Onon- 
daga and north of Tioga and Otsego), i.e. the Military Tract. 

1795. The State of New York, compiled from the best 
Authorities. By Samuel Lewis, 1795. 

Shows “Niagara Road” from Hartford and Kanawageres 
village to the “Landing” on the Niagara R., thence to Ft. 
Niagara. East of mouth of Genesee is GERundegut. At the 
mouth of the River in the east side appears Walker’s. Brad- 
dock’s Bay, Devil’s Nose, Fishing Bay appear along the lake 
to the west. Down the Genesee below Hartford appear On- 
tario, Wadsworth, and Williamsburgh. 
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1796. Map of Ontario and Steuben Counties. The Phelps 
and Gorham’s Purchase. 

Also in Rochester Hist. Soc. Publs., Vol. I, 1892, p. 49, 
Plate IV. (H. L. Osgood). The Centennial of Bath. N. Y. 
1793-1893, 1893, facing p. 109. 

1798. Map of Ontario and Steuben Counties. In Capt. 
Charles Williamson’s Description of the Genesee Country 
[anon]. Albany, 1798. 

Is really a map of the Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase. Six 
roads radiate from Canandarque, one to Sodus and Sodus 
Bay, one to Rundigut Bay, Falls 96ft, Braddoe Bay (a village 
or settlement). Another to Hertford on the Genesee R. and 
westward as the Niagara Rd. One across the outlet of Haney 
Lake, Hemlock Lake and Canesus Lake to Big Tree; another 
to Dansville and one to Geneva. 

In Monroe Co. a grist mill and saw mill is placed at the 96 
ft. falls, and a saw mill on Black Cr. 

1799. Payne, John. A New and Complete System of Uni- 
versal Geography. John Payne. Vol. IV., N. Y., 1799, p. 296. 

Map. The State of New York 1800, p. 296. All west of 
Genesee River and a little east called the “Genesee Country” 
Phelps & Gorham’s Purchase & Military Tract in townships. 
“Hartford,” “Kanawagere Village,” “Ontario,” “Wadsworth,” 
“Williamsburgh,” along the Genesee River. “Ontario 
County” written west of Genesee River from “Ontario” 
to “Williamsburgh” ““GeRundegut,” “Braddocks B.” “Devils 
Nose” & “Fishing Bay” along the lake shore. ‘“‘Falls” near 
Rochester indicated. 

“Whitestown in Herkemer county is situated on the south 
side of the Mohawk river, four miles west of old fort Schuyler, 
and one hundred west of 4/bany. This town and its neigh- 
bourhood is settling with remarkable rapidity. The com- 
pact part of it lies on one beautiful street, about one mile in 
length, ornamented with trees. All that district compre- 
hended between the Oneida reservation and the German flats, 
and which is now divided into the townships of Whitestown, 
Paris and Westmoreland, was known a few years since, by the 
name of Whitestown, and no longer ago than 1785, contained 
two families only, but in the year 1790, there was within the 
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same limits, six parishes, three full regiments of militia, and 
one corps of light horse in full uniform.” id., p. 305. 

Van Pradilles: Reflections offertes aux Capitalistes de 
Europe . . . dans les Etat-Unis de L’Amerique. Amsterdam 
1792. Map opp. p. 42. Carte Servant a faire connaitre les 
distances et la Situation du Pays de la Genesee... 

Shows Phelps & Gorham’s Purchase with Townships laid 
out and tract called “Genesee Lands,” “Geneva,” “Cana- 
dagua” and “Catherine T.” indicated in this tract. The 
country below “Opeyda L.”’ & west of “German Flats” to 
preemption line appears as “Terres concedies a l’Armée 
Americaine.” 

“Salt L.” with village of “Onondaga,” next “Oswego L.” 
for Owasco Lake, Cayuga L. “Canadasega L” for Seneca L. 
The Holland Purchase is given as the ‘“‘Pays de la Genesee,” 
“Achat de Robert Morris,” “Niagara” with “Navy Hall” 
opposite. “Ft. Slusher” with “Ft. Erie” opposite. ““Chute 
de Niagara, 140 Pieds.”’ 


“Newtown” appears on the ““Tyoga.”’ 
1797-1801. Ontario County. Northampton (Plate III; No. 4). 


I. LeEcIsLATIvE History: 


Steuben County was formed from Ontario County March 
18, 1796, and Apr. 7, 1801, “An Act for dividing the Counties 
of this State” was passed. It divided Ontario into 19 towns 
one of which was Northampton. According to this act, 
Northampton comprised the following area, namely: “all 
that part of the said county of Ontario which lies westerly of 
the following described line. viz. Beginning at the mouth of 
the Genesee-river on lake Ontario, thence running southerly 
up the middle of said river following the courses thereof to the 
confluence of the said river with the Caneseraga-creek, and 
then 3 south on the Indian line, so called being a meridian 
line to the north line of the state of Pennsylvania, shall be and 
continue a town by the name of Northampton.” 

At least four years previous, the town was tentatively in 
existence for Turner says, “‘As early as April 1797, all the 
region between the Genesee River and Lake Erie, was made 
a separate town of Ontario County, called Northampton.” 
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Turner, Orsamus. History of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase. 
Monroe, 1851 p. 415. Furthermore, on the fly leaf of the 
town book it reads, “The first Book of Records in the Town 
of Northampton, began the 4th day of April, 1797. The first 
meeting of the Inhabitants of the Town of Northampton in 
the (County of Onterio, State of New York) was held at the 
house of Peter Shaffer’s, on the day above mentioned.” 


st 
I801- Apv. 7. Va 


Onkayio Co oe a ly Fe f C7! 
1. Northampton i: AOFM 


%. Eighteen towns Phas “ety G “S20 ; 


OLD NORTHAMPTON: PLATE III; NO. 4. 


II. ConremMporary ACCOUNTS: 
The minutes themselves will cover this topic. 


III. SussEQuENT AccouNTS: 

As early as April, 1797, all the region between the Genesee 
river and Lake Erie, was made a separate town of Ontario 
County, called Northampton. , 

It will be observed that there were but three road dis- 
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tricts. They were on the river, from Canawagus to Lake 
Ontario; no road then leading into the interior. The in- 
habitants were so few, that one man held no less than three 
town offices. 

In 1799, most of the officers were re-elected and Jesse Beach 
who had settled on the road west of Caledonia, was made a 
pathmaster— the first west of Caledonia. Fifty dollars was 
raised for town expenses, and the like sum “‘payable in labor 
or produce,” for the erection of bridges. 

In 1800, the town officers chosen were distributed along 
on west bank of the river and along the main road to the 
village of Buffalo. For instance:—two path-masters re- 
sided upon the river, one at LeRoy, another at Stafford, 
another at Durham’s Grove, another at Clarence Hollow, 
and another in Buffalo. In this year, Peter Sheffer was 
collector of the town. The number of names upon his tax 
roll was less than 150, and a large number of them were those 
of non-residents. Although the whole tax was over $8,000, 
the sum paid by resident landholders was less than $200. 
In the collection of it Mr. Sheffer found it much cheaper to 
pay many of the small amounts himself, than to look up 
those to whom they were assessed, scattered as they were 
in the forest. To reach the town of Lewiston, from Buffalo, 
he had to cross the Niagara River and go down on the Canada 
side. 

A resolution was passed, that “from the extensive 
boundaries of the town, it is necessary it should be divided.” 

A glance at the records of 1802, shows the progress of 
settlement westward; although the town meetings were still 
continued at the house of Peter Sheffer, and Col. Fish was 
continued supervisor, the path-masters began to occupy a 
wide range: Abel Rowe was a path-master in the now town 
of Greece; Asa Utley, near Scottsville; Daniel Buell, at Le- 
Roy; Jas. M’Naughton, Caledonia; Ezekiel Lane, Buffalo; 
Joseph Howell and Lemuel Cooke at Niagara Falls and Lewis- 
tion; Richard M. Stoddard of LeRoy was one of the commis- 
sioners of highways; and Isaac Sutherland of Batavia was a 
constable. 

In 1803, the towns of Leicester, Batavia, and Southamp- 
ton, were erected from Northampton by a resolution adopted 
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at a special town meeting. The commissioners appointed to 
fix the boundaries of the four towns, were:—Flijah Kent, 
R. M. Stoddard, Samuel Tupper, John Thompson. Turner, 
epee of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, pp. 415, 
416. 

1800. “The following is a copy of the first tax roll ever 
made out for the region west of the Genesee River; it being 
then all embraced in one town—Northampton. It is entire, 
with the exception of fifteen or sixteen names, torn from the 
first page of the roll. It was furnished to the editor of the 
Rochester Democrat, by Donald McKenzie, Esq., of Cal- 
edonia. It is dated October 6th, 1800; and signed by Augus- 
tus Porter and Amos Hall, as commissioners of taxes for 
Ontario County. The assessors for the town of Northampton, 
were:—Cyrus Douglas, Michael Beach, Eli Griffith, and 
Philip Beach; Peter Sheffer, (still living) was the collector. 
There were not then, as it appears, over twelve inhabitants 
upon the Purchase; in Buffalo, only Johnston, Middaugh 
and Lane.” 


VALUE REAL ___ AMT. OF VALUE REAL AMT. OF 
& PERS’L ESTATE TAX & PERS’L ESTATE —- TAX 

Curtis, William $30 $0.06 Forsyth, John 330 43 
Carter, William 94 18 Granger, Eli 100 .14 
Chamberlin, Hinds 284 40 Goodhue, George 176 .20 
Curtis, Augustus 500 61 Ganson, John Jr. 1640 2.10 
Curtis, Jonathan 387 54 Ganson, James 1D .02 
Campbell, Peter 52 .09 Griffith, Eli 658 98 
Chapin, Henry 3000 6.50 Hencher, Wm. 1036 1.64 
Chapman, Asa 112 .23. Hicks, Samuel 44 .09 
Cumins, Joseph 20 04 Heth, Reuben 40 .09 
Conatt, Samuel 38 06 Hunt, Elijah 68 .14 
Chamberlin, Joshua 60 12 Harris, Alphaeus Le a5 
Cary, Joseph 948 1.61 Hall, Friend 200 .30 
Coots, Timothy 396 .54 Hunt, Joseph 64 a3 
Dugan, Christopher 1306 1.63 Hopkins, Timothy 42 .09 
Douglas, Cyrus 78 14 Hayne, John 50 ll 
Davis, Daniel 572 .72 Hawley, Chapman 112 .18 
Davis, Garret 350 45 Hall, Gilbert 370 o52 
Davis, Bela 105 .22 Hoit, Stephen 153 34 
Davis, Samuel 12 .37. Jones, H. John 140 25 
Ellicott, Benjamin 600 71 Jones, Elizabeth 153 24 
Fish, Josiah 1516 1.86 Johnson, Moses 800 1.07 
Farewell, Elisha 288 .37 Johnson, Wm. 2034 3.50 
Fuller, David 80 12 Kith, M. Michael 42 09 
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a PERS'L ESTATE TAX. a PERS RSTATE TAX 
Kimball, John 700 1.03 King, Thomas 30 07 
Kent, Elijah 96 .14 King, Simeon 40 .10 
Lane, Ezekiel 114 .24 Hender, Stephen 12 02 
Laybourn,Christopher 470 .62 Ransom, Asa 410 61 
Lyon, John 40 .08 Erwin, John 428 .96 
Leonard, Jonathan 40 .06 Woolman, John 162 36 
Lewis, Seth 60 14 Philips, William 30 07 
Mills, Wm. 714 94 Carver, John 316 40 
Mills, Lewis 72 16 Eli, Justin 5000 9.91 
Mills, Alexander 80 .19 Barnard, Ebenezer | 1950 3.87 
Mills, Samuel 250 .30 Perkins, Enoch 
Morton, Simeon 50 -11 Phelps, Oliver 4437 8.80 
Mading, Timothy 128 16 Hartford, Chas 2333 4.62 
McCloning, John 40 09 King, Gideon heirs 4500 5.36 
McCloning, John Jr. 12 .02 Granger, Zadoc 4500 8.92 
Middaugh, Martin 45 09 Hinkley, Samuel | 
Mayle, Lewis 30 .09 Stone, John 5000 9.91 

84 .19 Graves, Silas 
Mulkins, Henry 54 .11. Wadsworth, James 34,500 68.38 
Nettleton, Philemon 592 .80 Williamson, C. & 
Morgan, Joseph 870 mel others 34,500 68.28 
McNaughton, John 48 .11. Gilbert, Warren 2,190 2.60 
McPherson, Dan 100 .22 Colt, Judah 1,320 2.61 
Patterson, Lawrence 500 .90 Morris, Thomas 4,200 8.32 
Pebody, Stephen 86 .18 Hall, Amos 700 1.38 
Palmer, John 482 .72 Holland Company3,300,000 5231.62 
Pangman, William 300 .66 Williamson,Charles155,150 307.41 
Quivey, Norton 70 15 Williamson & Phelps 
Redford, John 130 19 100,000 219.14 
Rhau, Alexander 85 .12  Cragie, Andrew 50,000 73.96 
Stimson, Leonard 52 -11 Ogden, Samuel 50,000 109.57 
Stimson, & Jones 200 .29 Cottinger, Garrit 50,000 109.57 
Stoughton, Amaziah 164 .21. Church, Phillip 100,000 219.14 
Sheffer, Peter 4260 5.36 Unknown 27,210 59.41 
Scott, Isaac 1108 1.45 Leroy & Bayard 82,000 179.68 
Shelly, Phiros 150 18 Leroy & Bayard 40,000 87.66 
Scott, Salmon 796 95 Phelps & Jones 
Scoonover, Jacob 731 1.00 Supposed to be 
Thompson,Abriandner 30 07 owned by Thomas 40,960 89.36 
Utley, Asa 901 1G wi Morris 
Olmstead, Jeremiah 120 .29 Joseph Fitts- 
Wilber, Charles 60 oil Simmons | 600,000 1314.84 
Walther, Frederick 488 68 Joseph Higby | 
Wemple, Henry 27 aw —_——— 
42 10 4,785,368 8387.11 


Turner, O. Hist. of Holland Purchase. Buffalo, 1849, pp. 390, 391. 
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This roll with 15 or 16 names missing in its make-up 
implies surnames of A-C. The old book of Earmarks for 
Northampton (from Apr. 26, 1797-Sept. 6, 1800, one month 
before the Oct. 6, of the tax roll) has the following names 
not in this tax roll: Atchinson, Bezaliel; Baker, Asa; Barnes, 
John; Beech, Jesse; Beech, Michael; Beach, Philip; Bigelow, 
Zenos; Blood, Solomon; Canfield, Seba; Chamberlain, 
Ezekiel; Fox, Jabish; Hinds, Joseph; Rowe, Abel; Sherwin, 
Abner; Wickson, Joshua; Whitcomb, Thomas; Weston, Ne- 
hemiah—in total, 17 names. Doubtless the last seven are 
not of the tax list. Inasmuch as Peter Sheffer’s Earmark is 
registered as late as Mar. 10, 1801, John Redford’s Earmark 
as late as Aug. 28, 1801 and Stephen Atchinson’s Earmark 
Mar. 2, 1802 it is proper to look the list over to Mar. 2, 1802, 
for the possible seven. The new names thus appearing are 
Atchinson, Sylvestus; Atchinson, Stephen; Buel, Daniel; 
Curtis, Daniel; Cutting, Elijah.—A.H.W. 

In 1790, Phelps and Gorham sold to a company of men in 
Springfield and Northampton, Mass., 20,000 acres of T. 7, 1, 
short range, upon the “Mill Tract.” This embraced all of 
the present site of the city of Rochester, west of the river. 
There was excepted in the deed of conveyance, the “One 
Hundred Acre Tract” or “Allan Mill Tract;” which had 
previously been granted to Ebenezer Allan. Turner, O. 
Hist. Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 420. 


IV. Maps (ConTEMPOoRARY): 

1799. Rochefoucault-Liancourt. Voyage dans Les Etats- 
Unis d’Amerique fait en 1795, 1796, et 1797. Paris, Vol. I. 
1799. 


(Map has not townships nor counties. It is however a 


good map). 


1802-1803. Genesee County, Northampton. (Northampton, 
Southampton, Leicester, Batavia). (Plate IV; Nos aT ee ae): 


I. Lecistative History: 

In 1802 (Mar. 30) this same area was made the county 
of Genesee and subdivided into 4 towns: 

“Be it enacted... That all that part of the state of New 
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York situated west of the main stream of the Genesee river 
and a meridian line drawn from the great forks of said river to 
the Pennsylvania line, (said meridian being the western 
boundary of Steuben) shall be and hereby is erected into a 
separate county, and shall be called and known by the name 
of Genesee.” Webster & Skinner, Laws N. Y., Albany, 1804 
Vol. III, p. 8. 


1805 CFeb. 25) 
Genesee Co. 
Leicestey becomes 
1. Leicesley 
&. Angelica 


OLD NORTHAMPTON: PLATE IV3 NO. 3. 


“IX. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
day preceding the first Tuesday in March next (1803), all 
that part of the said county of Genesee, beginning at a point 
in the division line between the United States and the do- 
minions of the King of Great Britain due north of the mouth 
of Genesee-river; thence running south to the mouth of said 
river; thence up the said river to the northeast corner of 
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number one in the first range of Gorham and Phelps’s 
purchase, on the west side of said river; thence west to the 
east transit line run by Joseph and Benjamin Ellicott, in 
1798; thence north to the said boundary line in lake Ontario; 
thence eastwardly along said line to the place of beginning, 
shall be and remain a town of Northampton, and the next 
town meeting in the said town shall be held on the first 
Tuesday in March next, at the house of Josiah Fish. 

“xX. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
day preceding the said first Tuesday in March next, all 
that part of the said county of Genesee, beginning at the 
southeast corner of the town of Northampton, and running 
thence southerly up the said river to the northwest corner of 
number nine in the seventh range on the east side of the 
river; thence west to the east transit line run by Joseph and 
Benjamin Ellicott, in 1798; thence north to the south bounds 
of the town of Northampton; thence east to the place of be- 
ginning, shall be and hereby is erected into a town by the 
name of Southampton, and the first town meeting shall be 
held on the first Tuesday in March next, at the house of Cap- 
tain Curtis. 

“XI. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
day preceding the first Tuesday in March next, all that part 
of the said county of Genesee, beginning at the southeast 
corner of the said town of Southampton and running thence 
west to the east transit line run by Joseph and Benjamin 
Ellicott, 1798; thence south to the north boundary of Penn- 
sylvania; thence east to the south-west corner of Phelps and 
Gorham’s purchase; thence north to the confluence of the 
Shanahasquaicon-creek with the waters of Genesee River; 
thence down the same to the place of beginning, shall be and 
hereby is erected into a town by the name of Leister; and the 
first town meeting in the said town shall be held on the first 
Tuesday in March next, at the house of Joseph Smith; and 
that all the remaining part of the said county shall, from and 
after the day preceding the first Tuesday in March next, be 
and hereby is erected into a town by the name of Batavia, and 
the first town meeting shall be held on the first Tuesday in 
March next, at the house of Peter Ven Deventer.” 

The above town of Southampton remained such until an 
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enactment, Apr. 4, 1806, changed its name to Caledonia, this 
to begin Apr. 15, 1807. 

1808. March 11. 

“Be it enacted .. . That all that part of the county of Alle- 
gany, lying west of the meridian line, being the division line 
between the second and third ranges of townships of the 
Holland land company’s lands be annexed to the county of 
Genesee, and that the remaining part of the county of 
Allegany be and remain a separate county, by the name of 
Allegany.” Webster & Skinner, Laws N. Y., Albany, 1809, 
Vol. V, p. 266. 


II. ContTEemMporaArRy AccounNTs: 


“The County of Genesee comprises the whole western end 
of the State of New York. It is bounded on the north by 
Lake Ontario, on the South by Pennsylvania, on the East by 
the counties of Steuben and Ontario, and on the West by the 
river Niagara, lake Erie, and a line drawn from that lake 
(limiting, Eastward, a small tract, purchased of Congress 
by the State of Pennsylvania) until it intersects its North 
line. The greatest length of this county from North to South, 
is ninety-two miles. On the South line it measures ninety- 
six miles. From Lake Erie to the county of Ontario, in a 
direct line, the distance is forty-eight miles. This tract 1s 
commonly said to contain upwards of four millions of acres, 
being more than are included in the State of Connecticut. 
Its surface in the northern parts is remarkably level; not a 
single hill, of any importance, being found on the great road 
from Genesee river to Buffaloe creek. .... 

“The Southern parts of this tract, including perhaps one 
third, and possibly two fifths, of the whole, are said to be 
hilly, and even mountainous. From the number of con- 
siderable streams, rising in this region, and forming a part 
of the headwaters of the Alleghany and Genesee rivers, the 
account appears to be true. 

“This county, throughout the northern half, is scantily 
furnished with springs and streams. All these, of any size, 
except Allen’s creek, a branch of the Genesee, and two or 
three smaller ones, which empty their waters into Lake 
Ontario, have been already mentioned in the course of these 
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letters. Smaller streams, and springs, are scarce. The soil 
of this country is principally of the two kinds, ....: that of 
the oak, and that of the maple, lands. As I shall have oc- 
casion to consider this subject more particularly hereafter, 
I shall only remark for the present, that I consider this tract 
as inferiour to several of those, which lie farther East. Still 
it is a fertile country, and capable of producing plentifully 
all the vegetation of the climate. 

“The settlements in the County of Genesee are very few. 
On a farm, in the neighbourhood of the falls of Niagara, all 
the various kinds of fruit, produced at Canandagua, have 
long flourished. Hereafter they will probably flourish 
throughout its whole extent. The only villages, which it con- 
tains, are Batavia and Buftaloe Creek. The Eastern part of 
this County, eleven miles in breadth on the South, and twenty- 
four on the North, is formed into three townships; North- 
ampton on the North, Southampton in the middle, and Leicester, 
which is fifty-seven miles in length, on the South. ‘The rest of 
the County, though everywhere divided by surveys, is in- 
cluded in the single township of Batavia, probably the 
largest, which ever existed in the world.” (Trip made in 
1804.) Dwight, T. Travels; in New-England and New-York. 
New Haven, 1822, Vol. IV, pp. 64-66. 

“Since the date of this journey (1804) the County of Gene- 
see has been formed into five: Genesee, Niagara, Alleghany, 
Cataraugus, and Chautaughque. The two first, Genesee on 
the East, and Niagara on the West, are bounded on the 
North by Lake Ontario. The three last, Alleghany on the 
East, Cataraugus in the middle, and Chautaughque on the 
West, are all bounded on the South by the North line of Penn- 
sylvania. In this division the distribution of the Western 
country in the State of New York is probably completed.” 
Dwight, T. Travels; in New-England and New-York; New 
Haven, 1822, Vol. IV, p. 68. [Since this prophecy, Erie, 
Orleans, Wyoming, Monroe and Livingston have been 
erected.—A.H.W.] 

“This country is divided into three counties, viz. Steuben, 
Ontario, and Genesee, which are subdivided into townships 
6 miles square. The county of Ontario alone contains about 
18,000 inhabitants, in the bounds of 45 miles square, and the 
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others about 6,000 inhabitants. The number of voters in 
Ontario and Genesee counties, in spring of 1803, for a senator 
to the state legislature, by which an idea may be formed of 
the population of each township, is as follows: Canandaigua 
81, Augusta 55, Pittstown 111, Bloomfield 245, Eastown 89, 
Charlestown 57, Bristol 110, Phelps 73, Williamson 33, 
Sodus 19, Northfield 81, Palmyra 82, Farmington 38, Hart- 
ford 60, Sparta 45, Middletown 63, Jerusalem 11, Seneca 
109, Genesee 109, Vernon 71, Northampton 63, Southampton 
76, Batavia 151, and Leicester 45 ... Canandaigua is the 
principal town of this country and the chief town of Ontario 
county.... Bath is the chief town of Steuben county and is 
situated on the Cohocton river. ... Batavia is the chief town 
of Genesee county and is situated about 30 miles west of 
Genesee river.”’ Munro, Robert. A View of the Present Situ- 
ation of the Western Parts of the State of New York, called 
the Genesee Country. Frederick-Town 1804. Reprint 1892, 
pp. 18-20. Doc. Hist. N. Y. 1850, Vol. II, p. 687, 688. 

“Genesee, Co. N. Y. on Lake Ontario. Pop. 12,588. Chief 
town Batavia.”’ Worcester, J. E. Geog, Dict. or Univ. Gaz. 
Andover, Vol. I, 1817. 

“Genesee, an extensive county in the state of New York, 
joining lakes Ontario and Erie, on the N. and W., bounded 
by Ontario and Steuben counties on the E., and the state of 
Pennsylvania on the S. It contains 12,644 inhabitants. The 
chief town Batavia.”” Brookes’s General Gazetteer Improved 
(Original by R. Brookes). 2nd Amer. edit. Philadelphia and 
Richmond, 1812. 

Return of the Whole Number of Persons within the 
Several Districts of the United States ..... Printed by Order 
of the House of Representatives. 1802? Folio pp. 28, 29: 

Nineteen towns (Seneca, Phelps, Jerusalem, Augusta, 
Easton, Farmington, Canadaigua, Bristol, Bloomfield, Gen- 
esse, Hartford, Charleston, Northfield, Palmyra, Sodus, 
Middletown, Pittstown, Sparta, Northampton). 

Northampton. Free white males. Under 10 years of age 
150. Of 10 and under 16, 57. Of 16, and under 26, including 
heads of families, 95. Of 26 and under 45, including heads of 
families, 106. Of 45 and upwards including heads of families, 
28. Free white Females. Under 10 years of age, 135. Of 
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10 and under 16, 50. Of 16, and under 26, including heads of 
families, 74. Of 26 and under 45, including heads of families, 
20. All other Persons, except Indians not taxed 2. Slaves, 0. 

Same Census. Return of the Whole Number of Persons 
within the Several Districts of the United States. Washing- 
ton City, 1802, 8vo. p. 41: 

Total population of Ontario County, 15,218. Number of 
slaves, 57. 


III. SuBsEquenr ACCOUNTS: 

...“in 1802 the county of Genesee was taken from those two 
(Steuben & Ontario), embracing all of the state west of the 
Genesee river and a line drawn south from the mouth of the 
Canaseraga Creek.” Peck, W. F. Landmarks of Monroe Co., 
NJ 511895; pps 753970: 

“By an act of the Legislature of the State, dated March 30, 
1802, the original county of Genesee was erected, embracing 
substantially all that part of the state west of Steuben 
county and the Genesee River, and from which originated 
the present counties of Niagara, Orleans, Genesee, Erie, 
Wyoming, Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua and parts 
of Monroe and Livingston. Batavia was the county seat. 
By the same act the county was divided into four towns: 
Northampton, Southampton, Leicester and Batavia. The 
town of Batavia embraced nearly all the territory within the 
present counties of Niagara, Cattaraugus and Chautauqua.” 
[Erie should be included. A.H.W.] Taylor, H. C. His- 
torical Sketches of Portland, 1873, p. 15. 

“Genesee county was taken from Ontario in 1802. The 
Genesee River was then its eastern boundary, and it includ- 
ed so much of the State of New York, as lies west of that 
river..... The county of Genesee included, in its original 
limit all of the State of New York, which Robert Morris 
purchased.” A. Thomas. Hist. Orleans Co., 1871, p. 23. 

“On the 30th of March, 1802, the county of Genesee was 
formed from the county of Ontario, and bounded on the east 
by the Genesee River and the county of Steuben. Or, ac- 
cording to another description, it comprised all that part 
of the state lying west of the Genesee River and a line ex- 
tending due south from the point of junction of that river 
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and the Caneseraga Creek, to the south line of the state.” 

“Genesee county was divided into four towns: Northamp- 
ton, Southampton, Leicester, and Batavia. The first three em- 
braced all the territory within the county lying east of the 
Holland Purchase, and Batavia the whole of the Purchase. 
Northampton adjoined Lake Ontario; Southampton adjoined 
Northampton on the south, and Leicester embraced all the 
territory south of Southampton to the Pennsylvania line. 
The first board of supervisors of Genesee county was com- 
posed of Simon King, representing Northampton; Christopher 
Laybourn, Southampton; John H. Jones, Leicester; and Peter 
Vandeventer, the town of Batavia.” Young, Andrew W. 
Hist. Chautauqua Co., 1875, p. 110. 

“The town of Batavia, formed in 1802, has alone become 
the mother of four whole counties [Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, 
Niagara and Erie] one half of Allegany, and the greater 
parts of Orleans and Wyoming. [and Genesee. A.H.W.] 
Young, Andrew W. Hist. of Chautauqua Co., 1875, pp. 
110, 111. 


IV. Maps: 

1803. Carte représentant la partie du Genesy country. 
Que la Compagnie hollandoese, ainsi que Mrs. William et 
John Willink et autres, ont acquise sur les devrieres de 
Etat de New York. In Louis Bridels ““Le Pour et Le Contre,” 
Paris, 1803. 

This map shows the Holland Purchase. Leading from 
Hartford westward is the main road through Caledonia, 
Ganson’s, Walther’s, Batavia, Ransom’s, to New Amster- 
dam. A road leads down the river from Hartford through 
Genesy, Williamsbourg to Seneca. 

No political divisions indicated. See also Buffalo Histor- 
icalisoc..Pub,, Vol718, p.312. 

1805. Map of New York by S. Lewis, in A New and 
Elegant General Atlas by Arrowsmith and Lewis, Boston. 

Map 42 shows west of Preemption line: Ontario, Steuben, 
and Genesee counties. 

Along Lake Ontario are Great Sodus, Rundegut, Genesee 
R., Braddock’s Bay, Anyoheca Cr., Orchard Cr., Niagara. A 
road leads from Geneva through Canandague, Hartford, Cal- 
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edonia, Batavia, and west of Batavia forks,—one going 
through Tonewanta to the Falls, Queen Landing, Niagara 
and Newark, the other leads to New Amsterdam, where 
Cayuga branch, Seneca Cr., and Buffalo Cr. unite to make 
one. Along the Genesee R. we have on the east side Hart- 
ford, Geneseo, Williamsburgh; on the west side, Caledonia, 
Big Tree, Squakie, Cardo, and Seneca, the last four being 
Indian reservations. 

1818. The State of New York. Map No. 12, by S. Lewis 
in Carey’s General Atlas, Philadelphia. 

Shows west of Preemption Line : Ontario, Steuben, Gene- 
see, Allegeny, Niagara, Cattaragus, Chatauque. 

Along Lake Ontario are Great Sodus, Troup, Pultney, 
Rundegut, Athens, near the mouth of Genesee, Braddock 
Bay, Sandy Cr. with Devil’s nose at its mouth, Oak Orchard 
Cr. with Fishing Bay at its mouth, 18 mile Cr., Niagara 
with Newark and F. George opposite. 

The road from Geneva to Buffaloe has Canandague, 
Bloomfield, Hartford, Kanawageres, “LeRoy or Caledonia,” 
Batavia, Buffaloe or New Amsterdam. 

Down the Geneseo R. are Athens, Black Cr., Allen’s Cr., 
Hartford, Kanawageres, Ontario, Leicester, Squakio, Wil- 
liamsburg, Cardo, Caneadea or Seneca, Angelica. 

1821. Voyage au Kentoukey et sur les Bords du Genesée. 

Carte de la Partie du Genesée, - - - shows Ellicott transit 
line with the westward jog just west of Walther’s. There is 
a road from Irondequoit country along east side of Genesee 
to “Hartford, Genesy, Williamsbourg” to Seneca just south 
of the falls “90 p. ” and “60 p.” thence across river to Alle- 
gany River crossing a stream beforehand which has “source 
bitumineuse.” From Hartford a road leads westward 
through “Caledonia, Ganson’s, Walther’s, Batavia, Ran- 
som’s” to “New Amsterdam”’ where “‘Buffalo Riv.” enters. 
“Emam” appears on Lake Erie just south of mouth of “Buf- 
falo Riv.” 

1823. A map of the United States of America. By H. S. 
Tanner. In Darby’s Edition of Brookes’ Universal Gazet- 
teer; Third Am. edit. Wm. Darby, Philadelphia, 1823. 

Has west of Crooked Lake and Canandaigua, Dansville, 
Bath, Angelica, Gennessee R., L. Chatauque, Maysville, 
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Cattaraugus, Boston, Buffalo, Manchester, N lagara, Batavia 
and “Gennessee” written about where Rochester now is. 
The “Gt. Canal” appears. 

1804. Map accompanying Robert Munro’s Description of 
Genesee Country, N. Y., 1804. Doc. Hist. N. Y., Albany 
1850, Vol. IT, 681. 

Map of the Genesee Country. Genesee, Ontario, Steuben 
Counties & Military Tract indicated. 

1804. Volney, C. F. View of the Climate and Soil of 
the United States of America; London 1804. Map of the 
United States of America shows no townships nor counties. 

1809. Morse, Jedidiah. Geography Made Easy. Boston, 
poss. 

Only “Ontario, Steuben and Gennessee” counties west of 
preemption line are given. 


7802-1803. Genesee County. Southampton. (Plate IV; No. 1). 


la. SouTHAMPTON: 


1806. Apr. 4. Southampton to Caledonia: 

“Be it further enacted, That from and after the fifteenth 
day of April next, the town of Southampton, in the county of 
Genesee, shall be called by the name of Caledonia, any law 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” Webster & Skinner’s 
Laws N. Y. Albany 1806, Vol. IV, p. 535. 


IIa. Southampton. ConremMPpoRARY ACCOUNTS: 


“Caledonia, a Post-township of Genesee County, 10 miles E 
of Batavia and 246 miles from Albany, on the great road to 
Buffalo; bounded N. by Murray and Riga, E. by Genesee 
river or the County of Ontario, S. by Leicester, W. by 
Batavia. It was called Southampton, and received its present 
name in 1806. Allan’s Creek, a fine mill-stream, winds 
across this Town to Genesee river, and it receives some 
branches also in this Town. The great road from Albany to 
Niagara County crosses this Town centrally, and adds much 
to its value. It is a good tract of land, moderately uneven or 
quite level, except in the N. where are some of the exten- 
sive ledges noticed under Genesee County. The Great or 
Big Spring in this Town, is said to be a curiosity. On the 
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main road, 10 miles E. of Batavia, is LeRoy Village, which 
contains about 30 houses, stores, etc.” Spafford, H. G. A 
Gazetteer of the State of New York. Albany 1813, p. 146. 

“Allan’s Creek, rises in the S. end of Genesee County, and 
runs N. and E, a devious course of near 40 miles, to Genesee 
river, which it enters in the Town of Caledonia. It is a very 
good stream for mills, and flows through a rich and fertile 
tract of land. Its name, is said to be from Indian¥Allan, 
who had an establishment here, from which he committed 
his many depredations and robberies and murders on the 
frontier settlements.”” Spafford, H. G. 1813, p. 127. 

“5 mo. 23... West Bloomfield ... Genesee River at the 
ferry on this road is about twelve rods wide. Though a deep 
boatable stream, it is interrupted by falls, and in many 
places may be forded in summer. The flats here are chiefly 
on the west bank, nearly one and a half miles wide, and very 
fertile. This tract isan Indian Reservation. A large pasture, 
in which many horses were feeding, was enclosed by a good 
fence, but disfigured by bushes. Westward, we saw the 
Indian plantations, six or eight log buildings, covered with 
bark or puncheons. 

“Gradually ascending from the flats, we passed into a plain, 
which probably in former times had been annually ravaged 
by fires.* 

This is indicated by the underbrush. We also infer, from 
the stunted white oaks which are scattered over this dis- 
trict, and from the foundations of the country being lime- 
stone, that the rock is near the surface and very compact. 
Though the soil is chiefly sand and gravel, yet wheat, rye 
and clover might be cultivated with success. With the 
exception of two (p. 12) or three families, this tract is unin- 
habited, extends more than five miles in a westwardly 
direction, and terminates at Caledonia village. 

“This collection of twelve or fifteen houses, situate twenty 
rods south-easterly from a spring, which now turns a grist 


*«This plain resembles many tracts of woodland which enclose Prairies 
in the western country. The vast bodies of limestone, that become visible 
at Caledonia, together with the appearance noticed in the text, strongly 
support what I have suggested of the cause of these wastes.” 
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mill, saw-mill and carding machines. A great bed of lime- 
stone surrounds the mill pond. This change of scenery 
commences at a small declivity, and the gravel totally dis- 
appears. 

“Stunted oaks continue two miles westward; and lime 
rocks occupy so much of the surface, that it is difficult to 
find a space of six acres capable of being well ploughed. The 
soil, however, is black and fertile,—a mixture of decompos- 
ing rock and vegetable matter,—and would form excellent 
sheep pastures. 

“At the end of that distance, beech and maple become the 
principal timber. Silicious sand and gravel cover much of 
the calcareous rock, which, however, appears regularly 
stratified in the channel of Allen’s Creek, seven miles from 
Caledonia. This creek is remarkable for its falls, and for 
the numerous mills which are turned by its current. 

“The district between this stream and Churchill’s, is em- 
bellished by new farms; but though the soil is good, and the 
country beautiful, the rocks render cultivation difficult. 
Water is also a scarce article. 

“The east line of the Holland Purchase passes near the 
west end of Marvin’s house, six miles east of Batavia. 


“Lodged at Churchill’s, a large handsome house, well 
furnished.” 5 mo. 24 (another page of notes). Thomas, 
David. Travels through the Western Country in the Summer 
of*1816. Auburn, 1819, pp. 12-14. 

“The next morning we left our friends at Bloomfield; 
and, being furnished with fresh horses, rode through the 
remaining part of this township, Charlestown and Hartford, 
to Genesee River; and beyond that river nineteen miles to 
Bemis’s inn, in the township of Southampton, thirty eight 
miles. ... Genesee river .... After crossing the State of 
New York, and separating the Counties of Steuben and 
Ontario from the County of Genesee, it discharges its wat- 
ers into Lake Ontario, at a small distance Westward of Irun- 
dequot Bay. In its course it passes over three sets of falls; 
said to form a descent of one hundred and eighty feet in the 
whole.” .. . (4 pages of description) Oct. 3, 1804. Dwight, 
Timothy (late President of Yale College) Travels; in New- 
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England and New-York: New Haven 1822, Vol. IV, pp. 
52-56. (Trip in western N. Y. in 1804) 

“Caledonia, post town of New York, W from Genessee river 
on the road from Avon to Batavia; 30 miles W. from Can- 
andaigua, and 17 E from Batavia. Gypsum abounds in the 
township. Caledonia township in Genesee county, New 
York. Population in 1820, 2645.” Darby’s Edition of 
Brookes’ Universal Gazetteer, 1823, Philadelphia, p. 147. 


IIIa. SourHampton. SUBSEQUENT ACCOUNTS: 


“That portion of the old town of Caledonia, which is now 
Wheatland, was, as will have been observed, the Pioneer lo- 
cality—the spot where settlement first commenced in all 
the region between the Genesee River and the west bounds of 
the state.” Turner, O. Hist. Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 
1851, p. 495. 

“The general intelligence of the citizens of all of the old 
town of Caledonia, has been proverbial; they enjoyed the 
benefits of a well-selected library, as early as 1804. It was the 
Pioneer Library west of Genesee river. The first books were 
bought at Myron Holley’s book store, in Canandaigua, by 
John Garbutt, who carried them to their destination on his 
back. Peter Sheffer was first Librarian. The library now 
consists of over 1500 volumes. 

“In addition to their purchase of the “Big Springs,’’ and 
water power at Caledonia, of Mr. Williamson, in early years, 
John and Robert M’Kay purchased land and water power at 
what is now the village of Mumford, and had erected a saw 
mill there previous to 1808. In 1809, Thos. Mumford pur- 
chased the interest of Robert M’Kay.” Turner, O. Hist. 
Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 500. 

“Northampton, from which Caledonia was formed, was 
made a town in 1797. On the 30th of March 1802, three 
towns were set off from Northampton, and named Batavia, 
Leicester and Southampton. The Caledonia settlement 
then lay in the town of Southampton, and it was not long 
before the name of the town was changed by vote to Cale- 
donia. This was done April 4th, 1806.” Doty, Lockwood 
L. Hist. of Livingston Co., 1876, p. 498. 
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Ib. Letster (Lercester). Lectstative History: (Plate 
IPF; No.2 3). 

The town of Leister (Leicester) remained intact until Feb. 
9, 1805 (Feb. 25?) when the town became Leicester and 
Angelica. 

1805. Heb.25, 

“Be it enacted . . . That from and after the passing of this 
act, all that part of the town of Leicester lying south of a 
line beginning on the eastern transit line at the thirty-four 
stone, thence running due east twelve miles to the west line 
of the county of Steuben; thence south, in the east line of 
the county of Genesee, thirty-four miles to the north line of 
the state of Pennsylvania; thence west, twelve miles on the 
said north line of the state of Pennsylvania, to the eastern 
transit line; thence north, on said eastern transit line, 
thirty-four miles, to the place of beginning, shall be and 
hereby is erected into a separate town by the name of 
Angelica; and the first town meeting in the said town of 
Angelica shall be held at the dwelling house of Joseph 
Taylor, in said town; and all the remaining part of the said 
town of Leicester; and that the next annual town meeting 
in the said town of Leicester shall be held at the dwelling 
house of Leonard Stimson, in said town.” Webster & 


Skinner, Laws N. Y., Albany, 1806, Vol. IV, pp. 18, 19. 


IIb. Lrtcester. CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS: 
“Leicester, a Township in the S.E. corner of Genesee County, 
21 miles S. easterly from Batavia, and 240 miles from Albany; 
bounded N. by Caledonia, E. by Ontario County, S. by 
Allegany County, W. by Warsaw. Its length N. and S. is about 
16 miles, and it has a medial width of near 12 miles. It has 
the Genesee River across the S. E. corner and it forms near 
half the length of the line. Besides this there are many 
small streams. The land is of a good quality, and presents 
nothing to demand minute detail. The Gardeau Reserva- 
tion is in the S. part of this Town, in the form of an oblong 
square, embracing the Genesee River.” Spafford, H. GiuA 
Gazetteer of State N. Y., Albany, 1813, p. 224. 

“Angelica, a Post-Township, and the capital of Allegany 
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County; bounded N. by Nunda, E. by Alfred, S. on the line 
of Pennsylvania, W. by Caneadea. It comprises 10 town- 
ships of land, immediately E of the Transit line, and is about 
28 miles long N. and S. and 11 wide.” Spafford, H. G. A 
Gazetteer of State of N. Y., Albany, 1813, p. 124. 

“Leicester, Genesee Co. N. Y. on the Genesee; 21 S. 
E. Batavia, 240 W. Albany, W. 368. Pop. 927.” Worcester, 
J. E. Geog. Dict. or Univ. Gaz., Andover, 1817 Vol. I. 

“Angelica, cap. Alleghany Co., N. Y.; E. the Genesee; 40 
W. Bath, 285 W. Albany, W. 338. Pop. 439.” Worcester, 
J. E. Geog. Dict. or Univ. Gaz., Andover, 1817, Vol. I. 

“Leicester, township of Livingston county, New York, on 
Genessee river, about 25 miles S. E. of Batavia. The villages 
of Moscow and Mt. Morris are in this township. Population 
1820, 1331.” Darby’s Edition of Brookes’ Universal Gazet- 
teer, 1823, Philadelphia, p. 500. 

“Angelica, town of New York in Alleghany county, in 
which it is the seat of justice. Population in 1820, 1510.” 
Darby Edition of Brookes’ Universal Gazetteer, 1823, Phila- 
delphia, p. 43. 

“Allegany County. Principal town Angelica. 1819.”’ Will- 
etts, Jacob. A Compendious System of Geography. Pough- 
keepsie, p. 44. 


IIIb. Leicester. SuBSEQUENT ACCOUNTS: 


“In 1800, Augustus Porter, as the agent of Oliver Phelps, 
laid out the village of Leicester, [Name, from Oliver Lei- 
cester Phelps] on a tract he had purchased from Jones and 
Smith, and opened the direct road across the flats to ‘Jones 
Ford;’ previous to which, it had gone via Beardstown. He 
also erected a saw mill on Beards’ Creek, near the present 
village of Moscow. For several years after 1800, the village 
of Leicester bore an important relation to new settlements 
forming in Wyoming, Allegany and south part of Erie. The 
early and well known tavern keeper, was Leonard Stimson, 
from Albany, who had been engaged in a small Indian trade 
at Mount Morris. He opened the first store and started the 
first blacksmith shop. He left Geneseo soon after the war of 
1812; his descendants reside in the neighborhoodof Rochester. 
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The first physician was Dr. Paul Newcomb. Colonel Jed- 
ediah Horsford, the present M. C. from Livingston, was an 
early teacher of a missionary school at Squaky Hill, and an 
early landlord at Moscow. Joel Harvey was an early tavern 
keeper a little west of Old Leicester. 


“The first town meeting in Leicester, was held at the house 
of Joseph Smith. John J. Jones was elected Supervisor; 
George A. Wheeler, Town Clerk. Other town officers:— 
Samuel Ewing, Alpheus Harris, Dennison Foster, Abel Cleav- 
land, Samuel Hascall, George Gardner, Wm. A. Mills, Joel 
Harvey, David Dickinson, James Dale. 

“One hundred dollars was raised to pay ‘bounty on wolves 
and wild cats, killed by white people.’ 

“By a resolution of a special town meeting, in 1803, town of 
Angelica was set off from Leicester.’ Turner, O. Hist. 
Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, pp. 352, 353. 

“Leicester was formed at the same time with Genesee coun- 
ty from Ontario county, and comprised four towns, viz.: Lei- 
cester, Batavia, North Hampton, and South Hampton, by an 
act of the Legislature on the 30th day of March, 1802. Its 
name, first written Lester, after Lester Phelps, a son of 
Oliver Phelps, who was a partner of Nathaniel Gorham, was 
changed in February 1805, to its present orthography. On 
its first formation Leicester included the present town of 
Mt. Morris, a part of York, and an essential portion of the 
county of Wyoming.” Doty, Lockwood L. Hist. of Livings- 
ton County, 1876, p. 573. 

“From the commencement of settlement, until 1805, Al- 
legany was a part of the town of Leicester, Ontario county, 
and the new settlers had to go to the old village of Leicester 
on the Genesee river, via Hornellsville, to town meeting. 
In 1805 what is now Allegany county, was erected into a new 
town, and called Angelica. In April of that year the first 
town meeting was held at the house of Joseph Taylor.” 
Turner, O. Hist. Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase 1851, p. 
450. 


IVb. Leicester. Contemporary Maps: 
1820. General Atlas for Guthrie’s Geography. Philadelphia, 
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1820. Map by B. Warner U. S. Along or near “Gennesee 
River” are “Aon,” “Leicester,” “Batavia.” 

1822. Morse, J. & S. E. A new universal atlas of the 
World. New Haven, 1822, map of the United States. 

Shows from “‘Genesee River” and “Leicester” westward 
“Ft, Niagara,” “Gt. Falls,” ““N. Amsterdam” and “Chatau- 
que Cake. 

1820. Melish, John. The United States of America. Im- 
proved to 1822. Shows along “Gennessee R” only “dn- 
gelica, Leicester, Avon.” 


Ic. Batavia. Lectstative History: (Plate IV; Nos. 1, 2)- 

The town of Batavia soon became so large that the legis- 
lature on Apr. 11, 1804, divided it into four towns the di- 
vision to be operative in Feb. 1805. The four erections were: 
Willink, Chautauque, Erie and Batavia. In 1808 (Mar. 19) 
it was enacted that Apr., 1809, Batavia should be again sub- 
divided into Warsaw, Sheldon and Batavia: 

“Be it enacted ... That from and after the first Tuesday 
of February next, all that part of the town of Batavia, be- 
ginning in the north boundary line of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania where the meridian line between the third and fourth 
ranges of townships of Holland company lands commences, 
thence north along the said meridian line to the boundary 
line in lake Ontario between the United States and the King 
of Great Britain, thence westerly along said boundary line 
to a point in the same meridian with the western transit 
meridian line, being the division line between the sixth and 
seventh ranges of townships of the Holland Company lands 
represented by the map aforesaid, thence south along the 
said western transit meridian line to the north boundary of 
the state of Pennsylvania, and thence east along the said 
north boundary of Pennsylvania, to the place of begin- 
ning, shall be and is hereby erected into a separate town by 
the name of Willink; and that the first town meeting in said 
town of Willink shall be held at the dwelling house of Peter 
VanDeventer. And all that part of the town of Batavia 
beginning in the north boundary of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania where the western transit meridian line aforesaid com- 
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mences, and running thence north along said western transit 
meridian line (being the western boundary of the town of 
Willink) to the boundary line in lake Ontario between the 
United States and the King of Great Britain, thence along 
said boundary line until it strikes the communication of the 
water between that lake and lake Erie, thence along the mid- 
dle of said communication into Lake Erie, thence south- 
westerly along the said boundary line in lake Erie to a point 
in the same meridian with the meridian or division line 
between the tenth and eleventh ranges of townships of the 
Holland company lands as represented by the map afore- 
said, thence south along said meridian line to the north 
boundary of the state of Pennsylvania, and thence east 
along the said north boundary to the place of beginning, 
shall be and is hereby erected into a separate town by the 
name of Erie; and that the first town meeting in said town 
shall be held at the dwelling house of John Crow. And all 
that part of the town of Batavia, beginning in the north 
boundary of the state of Pennsylvania where the meridian 
line between the tenth and eleventh ranges of the Holland 
company’s lands commences, thence north along said meri- 
dian line east on the town of Erie to the boundary line in 
lake Erie between the United States and the King of Great 
Britain, thence southerly along said boundary line to a 
meridian being the western bounds of the state of New York, 
thence south along western bounds to the north bounds of 
the state of Pennsylvania, and thence east along said north 
bounds of Pennsylvania, to the place of beginning, shall be 
and is hereby erected into a separate town by the name of 
Chautauque, and that the first town meeting in said town 
of Chautauque shall be held at the dwelling-house of the 
widow M’Henry. And all the remaining part of the town of 
Batavia shall be and remain a separate town by the name of 
Batavia; and that the next annual town meeting shall be 
held at the courthouse in said town.” Webster & Skinner, 
Laws N. Y., Albany, 1804, Vol. ITI, pp. 419, 420. 


IIc. Batavia. CoNTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS: 
“Batavia, a Post-Township, the capital of Genesee County, 
256 miles from Albany on the great road to Buffalo; bounded 
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N. by Lake Ontario, E. by Murray and Caledonia, S. by 
Warsaw, Attica and Sheldon, W. by Niagara County. It is 
about 50 miles in length N. and S., and 24 to 28 miles wide, in- 
cluding all that part of Genesee county lying W. and N. 
of Township No. 11, in the Ist Range of the Holland Pur- 
chase. It is watered by Oak Orchard and Onyocheca 
creeks, with 1 or 2 others that run N. to Lake Ontario; and 
by Tonnewanta creek in the S. which runs W. to Niagara 
river. Sulphur Spring and Ellicott’s creek are also in the 
S. W., branches of the Tonnewanter. This extent necessarily 
embraces a great variety of land, and as it will soon be di- 
vided into several towns, detailed description would be of 
little use. The Tonnewanta Reservation is principally in 
this Town, as is the Tonnewanta Village, on the creek of 
the same name. The land in the S. Eastern part, which will 
probably retain the name of Batavia, as comprising the vil- 
lage of that name, when this large Town shall be divided, is 
of good quality in general. The whole population of this 
Town in 1810, was 3645 with 104 senatorial electors; and the 
taxable property was valued by the Assessors that year at 
464,216 dollars. The Village of Batavia is just on the line 
between Townships No. 12 of the Ist and 2nd Ranges, and 
on the E. bank of Tonnewanta creek. It contains about 40 
houses, a court house and jail, and some other buildings, and 
is a place of considerable business. It is situated on the 
great road from Albany to Buffalo, 256 miles from Albany 
and 40 from Buffalo.” Spafford’s Gazetteer N. Y., Albany, 
16135 pp..12957130- 

“A township in this State you will remember, is a very 
different thing from what the same word indicates in New 
England. There it denotes a tract, often less, and not very 
frequently more, than six miles square. Here a township is 
most commonly a considerable extent of country. ... Ba- 
tavia, almost the whole County of Genesee; a tract, little 
less than the State of Connecticut. (p. 27). 

“The next morning, Thursday, October 24th (1804) we 
left Bemis’s and rode to Munger’s; thirty-seven miles. 

“From Bemis’s to Batavia the country is thinly and very 
recently settled. The village of Batavia is twenty-four 
miles from the Genesee, and stands on the Tonnewanta 
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creek, which furnishes it with mill-seats. The ground, 
which it occupies, is low; but toward the eastern end rises 
into a small elevation. It contains from twenty to thirty 
houses; a considerable number of them built of logs; the 
rest small, and chiefly of one story. The Court-house, a 
well-looking structure, has three stories, the second of which 
is the county jail. 


“A more untoward situation, both for pleasantness and 
health, is not often selected for a town. In the season, when 
we were on the ground, so many persons were ill of the 
diseases common to this region, that those who remained 
well, were scarcely able to nurse the sick. The waters, 
which had stagnated in the road, were very loathsome, 
both in their appearance and smell. 

“Joseph Ellicott, Esq., agent for the Holland Company, 
resides in this village. This gentleman has published a 
valuable map of the county. 

“From Batavia there are two roads to Buffaloe creek and 
a third, which passes directly to Queenstown.” .. . Dwight, 
Timothy. Travels; in New-England and New-York (1804), 
New Haven, 1822, pp. 56, 57. 

“As we advanced towards Batavia, small ponds appeared 
on both sides of the road; and from the great quantities 
of vegetable matter, which putrify in summer, we suspect 
that intermittent prevails in the neighborhood. But the 
first of these ponds, containing two acres, has a clean shore, 
and is consequently innoxious. 

“Batavia, the capital of Genesee county, forty miles 
from Buffalo, contains forty houses, situate on both sides 
of the main street (for the road entered obliquely). At the 
end of this street, (for the road turns again to the left) the 
arsenal, built of stone, two stories high, appears on a knoll 
to great advantage; and ona retrospective view, we find the 
opposite end of the street closed by the courthouse, a build- 
ing of unusual magnitude. The former edifice is guarded by a 
detachment of soldiers. 

“At this village we came to the Tonnewanta Creek, a heavy 
mill stream; and as its course is westwardly, we travelled 
on its banks. These are not more than four or five feet 
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high, and the land being level on both sides, this water re- 
sembles a canal. The land is too level to be pleasing; and the 
north side of the road, throughout a distance of several miles, 
is bordered by cedar swamps, while hemlock and beech 
occupy the firm ground. This is chiefly sand; and it is 
remarkable that hemlock, by decaying on such soils, imparts 
a yellow tinge which continues for ages. In some cases, 
this colouring matter has been mistaken for ochre.” Thomas, 
David. Travels through the Western Country in The 
Summer of 1816. Auburn, N. Y., 1819, pp. 14, 15. 

“Batavia or Genesee, cap. Genesee Co., N.Y.; 40 E. Buf- 
faloe, 256 W. Albany, W. 399. Pop. 3,645. The village 
contains about 40 houses, and has considerable trade.” 
Worcester, J. E. Geog. Dict. or Univ. Gaz. Andover, 1817, 
WiGlecks 

“Batavia, post town and capital of Genessee county, New 
York, 48 miles west of Canandaigua and 38 miles east of 
Buffaloe., It is a thriving village; population, including the 
township of the same name, in 1820, 2597.” Darby’s Edition, 
Brookes’ Universal Gazetteer, 1823, Philadelphia, pp. 76, 77. 

1819. Willetts Jacob. A Compendious System of Geog- 
raphy. Poughkeepsie, 1819, p. 45. 

“Genesee county. Principal Towns. Batavia, LeRoy, 
Charlotte, Tonewanda.”’ 


IIIc. Batavia. SuBsEQUENT AccouNTS: 

“On the Ist of March, 1803, the town of Batavia having 
been set off from Northampton, the first town meeting ever 
held west of Genesee river was convened at the “house of 
Peter Vandeventer.”’ Turner, O. Pioneer Hist. Holland 
Purchase, 1849, pp. 519, 520. 


IVc. Batavia. Contemporary Maps: 

Lewis, S. Map of United States, (possibly about 1802). 
Shows Bath, Gennesee River, Batavia, Niagara Falls, N. 
Amsterdam in Western New York. 

1804. The Holland Land Co’s Map. Map of Morris’s 
Purchase or West Geneseo. By Joseph and B. Ellicott, 
1800. Shows Ranges and townships of Batavia, Willink, 
Erie and Chautauqua. Doubtless called West Geneseo in 
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contrast to eastern part of District of Geneseo. Very im- 
portant historical map. Reproduced in P. D. Evans’s The 
Holland Land Company. Buffalo Hist. Soc. Publs., Vol. 28. 

1820. Mills, Robert. A Treatise of Inland Naviga- 
tion. Baltimore, 1820. 

Map of Plan of Proposed Canals. Shows no townships nor 
counties. Shows, Lyons, Palmyra, Rochester & Buffalo on 
“Grand Canal” and Canandaigua, Hartford, Batavia, Black 
Rock, and Buffaloe on the State Road. 

1819. Willetts, Jacob. A Compendious System of Geog- 
raphy. Poughkeepsie, pp. 49, 50. 

Among chief towns of New York State are Rochester, 
Batavia, Buffaloe, Whitesborough, etc. 


1808. Genesee County. Northampton. (Riga, Murray, 
Parma, Northampton). (Plate IV; No. 4). 


Ia.b.c. Lecistative History: 

On Apr. 8, 1808 the old town of Northampton was divided 
into four towns as follows: 

“TI. Be it enacted by the People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, That from and 
after the day next preceding the first Tuesday in April 
next, (1809) all that part of the town of Northampton, in 
the county of Genesee, known and distinguished by the 
name of East and West Pulteney, shall be erected into a 
separate town by the name of Riga; and that the first town 
meeting shall be held at the dwelling house of Henry Widener, 
of said town. 

“TJ. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
day aforesaid, all that part of the town of Northampton, 
known and distinguished by the name of the Triangle, to- 
gether with all the lands lying west thereof, in said town 
of Northampton, shall be erected into a separate town, by 
name of Murray; and that the first town meeting shall 
be held at the dwelling house of William Dunshaw, in said 
town. 

“III, And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the same day all that part of the town of Northampton, 
known and distinguished by the names of Fairfield, the Gore 
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and Braddock’s bay, together with the territory north there- 
of to lake Ontario, shall be erected into a separate town by 
the name of Parma; and that the first town meeting shall 
be held at the dwelling house of George W. Wiley, in said 
town. 

“TV. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
said first Tuesday in April next, all the remaining part of 
the said town of Northampton, shall be and remain a separ- 
ate town, by the name of Northampton; and that the first 
town meeting shall be held at the dwelling house of Jeremiah 
Olmstead, in said town.” 


IIa.b.c. CoNnTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS: 

1810. U.S. Census. Folio, p. 28a. Ontario County has 42,032 
population and Genesee County 12,588 in 1810. 

1820. U. S. Census. Washington 1821 folio. 

County of Genessee. Has 33 towns. Alexander, Attica, 
Batavia, Bennington, Bergen, Bethany, Barre, China, 
Clarkson, Covington, Caledonia, Elba, Gainesville, Gates, 
Gaines, LeRoy, Leicester, Middlebury, Mount Morris, 
Murray, Ogden, Orangeville, Parma, Pembroke, Perry, 
Riga, Ridgeway, Sheldon, Sweden, Stafford, Shelby, Warsaw, 
York. There are 30 townships combined in Niagara, Chau- 
tauqua, Cattaraugus. The total population for Genessee Co. is 
58,093. Batavia, 2597; Clarkson, 1612; Caledonia, 2645; 
Gates, 2648; Leicester, 1331; Murray, 1,561; Parma, 1,342; 
Ogden, 1,435; Riga, 3,139; Sweden 2,761. 


IIla.b.c. SuBsEQquentT Accounts: 

“In that year (1812), Dr. Ward interceded with the then 
P. M. General, Gideon Granger, and obtained from him au- 
thority to transport a weekly mail from Caledonia, via. Riga, 
Murray, Parma, Northampton, to Charlotte, at the mouth 
of the Genesee River.” Turner, O. Hist. Phelps and Gor- 
ham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 556. 

“On the west side Northampton, as we have seen, organized 
in 1797, was reduced to the limits of the present county, by 
1808, if not before.’’ Peck, W. F. Landmarks of Monroe 
County, New York, 1895, p. 78. [Northampton until its 
subdivision in 1808 went to the Joseph and Benjamin Ellicott 
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Transit Line. It therefore included a part of what is now 
Orleans County and never shrunk to the present county 


lines. A.H.W.] 


IVa.b.c. Conremporary Maps: 


1812. Map of the Northern Part of the State of New York. 
Amos Lay, 1812. Niagara, Chautauque, Cattaraugus, Al- 
legany, Genesee, Ontario, Steuben Co. west of Preemption 
Line. Boyle, Penfield, Riga, Parma, Gates, Murray of 
Monroe area indicated. Transit Meridian Line clearly in- 
dicated. 

1813. Spafford, Horatio Gates. A Gazetteer of the State 
of New York. Map shows Niagara, Genesee and Ontario 
Counties on south side of Lake Ontario; Chautauqua, Cat- 
araugus, Allegany and Steuben Counties on Penn. border. 
Onondaga, Courtlandt, Tioga and Broome, Madison and 
Chenango, Seneca and Cayuga counties between preemption 
line and Whitetown. Ridge Road, called also 4iuvial Way, 
Gates, Riga, Boyle, Port Genesee, Teoronto B. 

1817. Map and Profile of the Proposed Canal from Lake 
Erie to Hudson River. Off. Repts., Canal Commissioners, 
N. Y., Newburgh, Aug. 1817. Show two trunk roads: Ist., 
Lyons, Palmyra, Pittsford, forks one to Carthage, other to 
Rochesterville, unites across from Carthage, thence to Parma, 
Murray, Lewiston. 2nd road, Canandaigua, East Bloom- 
field, West Bloomfield, Lima, Avon, Caledonia, LeRoy, 
Batavia, Buffaloe. Cross roads from No. 2 to No. 1 from 
Canandaigua to Pittsford, Caledonia to Parma and beyond to 
Lake, LeRoy to Murray and beyond to Lake, Batavia to 
Gains to mouth of Oak Orchard Creek. Batavia to No. 1 west 
of 18 mile creek. Thomas Creek (Red Creek) and Nyes 
Brook and Stoney Cr. enter Irondequot. Fort Brook enters 
Genesee River south of where Ridge crosses Genesee at 
Carthage. Black Creek has Spring Creek and Bigelow Creek 
near its source near Batavia. Rush Brook, Camp Brook, 
Salmon Creek, Sandy Creek (with Jefferson Lake at one of 
its sources) enter Lake Ontario west of the mouth of the 
Genesee River. Two routes for canal west of Rochesterville 
indicated. 

1809. Map of Genesee River and headwaters of Mud 
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Creek. (Show none of Northampton county.) Appendix C. 
Canal Laws N. Y., Albany, 1825. Shows country east of 
Rochester; Stone’s saw mill, Orange Stone’s, Penfield Mills, 
G. Perrins, Mann Mills, Gerundegut Landing. 

1818. The State of New York with Part of the Adjacent 
States. The Map west of the Preemption line shows Chatau- 
que, Cattaraugus, Allegany (yet has its northern tier of 
towns), Steuben, (yet reaches to Seneca Lake), Ontario, 
Genesee and Niagara Counties. 

Riga not divided into Chili and Riga, Wheatland not 
existent, Parma divided into Parma and Ogden, Gates not 
divided into Greece and Gates. Sweden and Murray existent 
but no Clarkson nor Union (Hamlin). Carthage near the 
falls. Rochester on north and south Routes of the Proposed 
Canal. 


IIa. Rica. ConTEMPoRARY ACCOUNTS: 

“Riga, a Township of Genesee County, 20 miles N. easterly 
from Batavia; bounded N. by Parma and Gates, E. by Gene- 
see river or the County of Ontario, S. by Caledonia, W. by 
Murray. It is about 13 miles in length E. and W. and 6% 
miles wide. It is handsomely watered by Black creek and 
another small stream that runs E. to the Genesee river. 
Black Creek is boatable to the mills in W. Pulteney. The 
land is good, and the settlements are rapidly increasing in 
population, by emigrant families from the Eastern States, 
and by natural increase. The first settlements were made 
in March 1806, and the present population is 863 with 42 
senatorial electors. The taxable property, as valued by the 
Assessors, $51,139. West Pulteney is a local name for a tract 
of about 4 miles by 6, the seat of a religious Society formed in 
November, 1807, the year after the first settlement. This 
Society contains now, 1810, 67 families and 442 souls;—the 
whole number of births have been 45, of marriages 7, and of 
deaths 7, 5 of which were infants. Here is also a small library, 
and a house that accommodates a school, and meetings for 
worship. The laudable zeal that prompted these early 
social regulations, induced Col. R. Troup to grant a donation 
of two lots of land to the Society. East Pulteney is merely 
named by my correspondents, which is all that I know of it. 
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PIS RS sca. Le" Spafford, H. B. Gazetteer N. Y., Al- 
bany, 1813, p. 282. 

“Riga, a Post-Township of Monroe County, 11 miles W. S. 
W. of Rochester; bounded N. by Ogden, E. by Chili, S. by 
Wheatland and LeRoy, W. by Bergen, of Genesee County, 
and comprises about 35 square miles. Chili was erected from 
the E. part of this township, in Feb. 1822. It still com- 
prises a good extent of very excellent land, and is about 
6 miles square. It is watered by Black Creek, from Genesee 
Co., running eastward across it, and Hotel Creek and Mill 
Creek, small tributaries. The settlement of W. Pulteney, 
noticed in the Ist edition of this Work, is in this township 
to which the Black Creek is boatable or rather canoeable. 
Before the late division of this town, it had 2 Post-Offices, 
Riga,—and E. Riga, now Chili. There is a pleasant hamlet, 
called Churchville, on Black Creek, in the N. W. part, with a 
church, schoolhouse, library, and many things to show the 
early settlers were Yankees. Population, by the late census 
(which includes that of Chili, probably about, or perhaps a 
little less than half) 3139; the whole taxable property, $353, 
766; 619 electors; 7095 acres improved land; 3818 cattle, 530 
horses, 7269 sheep; 9450 yards of cloth made in families in 
1821; 2 grist mills, 12 saw mills, 3 fulling mills, 2 carding 
machines, 5 distilleries, and 7 asheries; school districts, 25; 
schools kept 6 months; public monies received that year, 
$260.08; 977 children between 5 and 15 years of age; persons 
taught that year in the schools, 1151.” Spafford, H. G. 
Gazetteer N. Y., Albany, 1824, p. 444. 

“Riga, p-t. Genesee Co. N. Y. on W side of the Genesee; 
20 N. E. Batavia, W. 400. Pop. 863.” Worcester, J. E. 
Geog. Dict. or Univ. Gaz., Andover, 1817, Vol. IT. 

“Riga post village and township of Monroe County, New 
York, on Black creek, 15 miles S W. from Rochester. Pop- 
ulation, 1820, 3139.” Darby’s Edition of Brookes’ Universal 
Gazetteer, Philadelphia, 1823, p. 749. 


Illa. Rica. SuBSEQUENT ACCOUNTS: 

“The settlement of ‘West Pulteney’ now Riga, commenced 
under the auspices of Mr. Wadsworth, in 1805. The first 
ten settlers were:—Elihu Church, Samuel Shepherd, William 
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Parker, Amasa Frost, Ezekial Barnes, Nehemiah Frost, 
Samuel Church, Joseph Tucker, Enos Morse, and George 
Richmond.” Turner, O. Hist. of Phelps and Gorham’s 
Purchase, 1851, p. 501. 

(Elihu Church’s reminiscences.) “The first town meeting 
we attended was in Ogden, at the house of Esq. Willey, in 
1807. Then the town of Northampton embraced the northern 
towns of Monroe, west of the river; or ‘settlements,’ and 
‘districts’ as they were then termed.” id., p. 504. 

“In October 1805, Mr. Samuel Baldwin, a neighbor of 
mine, and myself, mounted our horses and came to the Gene- 
see Country, and especially West Pulteney. Arriving at 
Avon, a guide had been provided by Mr. Wadsworth to con- 
duct us to our destination. Reaching the “Hanover settle- 
ment,” in East Pulteney, we went through the woods to the 
surveyor’s cabin in West Pulteney, where we lodged, fed and 
provided with maps and a guide, while we made a pretty 
thorough exploration of the township .... After this, we 
visited the mouth of the river, and ascending it, viewed the 
Falls, the Rapids’ and the present site of Rochester. All was 
a dreary wilderness, in which there was no opening, save that 
made by the river, and a small one immediately about the 
old Allan mill. There was a narrow and crooked wagon 
path on the east side of the river, and such it remained for 
several years after, during which I wagoned many loads of 
potash over it to the mouth of the river, made from the 
timber of my lands in West Pulteney.” id., p. 505. Reminis- 
cences of Henry Brewster. 

Note—In a letter to Mr. Troup, dated January, 1807 Mr. 
Wadsworth says: ‘“When I commenced inviting settlement 
to West Pulteney, it was literally a wilderness, without a 
road passing through it. It had been for sale ten years, 
and not a settler had gone upon the tract. Sales had been 
embarrassed by the cheap lands of the Holland Company; 
and yet, notwithstanding these obstacles, it has become the 
most respectable settlement west of the Genesee River.” 
In a letter from same, to same, in May following, it is re- 
marked: “Mr. Mead has erected a saw-mill on Black Creek; 
nine new barns have been erected in West Pulteney. There 
is not three frame barns in Caledonia.” id., p. 506. 
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“Riga, taken from Northampton, 8th April 1808; N. W. 
from Albany 230 miles; drained centrally and easterly by 
Black Creek. Riga, post office, has around it a Presbyterian 
church, a store and tavern, and some 4 or 5 dwellings. 

“Churchville, on Black creek, 15 miles S. W. fromRochester, 
has a post-office, a church, 1 grist, 1 saw and 1 clover mills, 
an ashery, 2 taverns, 2 stores, and about a dozen dwellings.” 
Gordon, T. E., Gazetteer N. Y., 1836, p. 528. 

Chili. “A small portion of Chili was an early settled lo- 
cality, next to Wheatland, in all the southwestern portion 
of Monroe county. When the pioneers had settled down 
in “West Pulteney”’, “Fairfield,” and “‘on the Gore” in now 
Parma, they called it going out of the woods when they went 
to the “Hannover settlement”. This settlement was along 
on the old Braddock’s Bay road, projected by Mr. William- 
son, in “East Pulteney”, now Chili; the first settlers, princi- 
pally from Hanover, N. Hampshire.” Turner, O. Hist. of 
Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 570. 

“Chili taken from Riga, 22d Feb. 1802; N. W. from Albany 
230, from Rochester S. W. 11 miles; drained by Black creek. 
S of the creek are several notable gravelly knolls, of which 
Dumplin Hill, near the Genesee river, is the most distin- 
guished; soil fertile clay loam.Chili, North Chili, South Chili, 
and O’Connelsville are postoffices, around which are small 
hamlets.”’ Gordon, T. F. Gazetteer, 1836, p. 526. 


IIb. Murray. ConTEMPpoRARY ACCOUNTS: 

“Murray, a large township of Genesee County, 18 miles 
N. Easterly from Batavia, erected in 1808; bounded N. on 
Lake Ontario, E. by Parma and Riga, S. by Caledonia, W. 
by Batavia. Its length N. and S. is 20 miles; it extends 
about 17 miles wide at the N. end, and near 8 at the S. end, 
giving a medial width of 12 miles and an area of 240 square 
miles. The Anyocheeca Creek runs across the N. W. corner 
to Lake Ontario, and there are several smaller streams. The 
land is of various qualities, but good in general, with very 
little waste land. In the N., at the distance of 7 or 8 miles 
from the Lake shore, is a ledge of free-stone and slate that 
pervades the whole country from Niagara river to the Gene- 
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see, and between this and the Lake is the ridge of gravel and 
sand on which is lately opened the Ridge Road. S. of this 
ledge is another called the middle ledge. This Town com- 
prises nearly all the tract called the Triangle, and tho’ so 
extensive, affords little to demand detail. The whole pop- 
lation in 1810 was 1166, with 17 senatorial electors; and the 
taxable property assessed that year amounted to 169,509 
dollars.” Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer of the State of New 
York, Albany, 1813, pp. 240, 241. 

“Murray, a Post-Township at the N. E. extremity of Gene- 
see County, 29 miles N.N.E. of Batavia, bounded N. on Lake 
Ontario, E. by Clarkson of Monroe County, S. by Clarendon, 
W. by Gaines and Oak Orchard. It is 7 miles wide E. and W., 
and about 10 in length, the N. part of the Connecticut Tract, 
and the Pulteney lands, lying between the W. line of the 
Triangle and the E. boundary of the Holland Purchase. The 
land is good, principally, so much like that of Gaines and 
Murray, minutely described, that I refer to those towns. It is 
watered by the 2 main, and several branches of Sandy Creek, 
which unite here and run off N. Eastward, through Clarkson, 
and by some smaller streams. It is traversed by the Ridge Road, 
and has the Erie Canal, that wonder of the age, a work of 
art no less magnificent than that of nature, the Alluvial 
Way. Salt Springs have been discovered here, and some of 
superior richness have been opened in cutting the canal, 
where it crosses Sandy Creek, in the S. E. part of this Town. 
A very large tooth, weighing 2 pounds, 2 ounces was dug up 
from the bed of this creek, said to measure 13 inches in cir- 
cumference. The tooth is in a sound state, and appears to 
have been one of the molares, or grinders, of some very large 
quadruped, perhaps an elephant, or mammoth. Where the 
canal crosses Sandy Creek, the village of Holley is claiming 
a name, and a share of the business. It is about 5 miles W. 
of Brockport, of Sweden, and 20 N.E. of Batavia. As every- 
thing is a Lake in the ‘Lake Country’ there is a little pond 
in the S W part of this Town, about a half mile in length, 
which is called Jefferson Lake.” Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer 
N. Y., Albany, 1824, p. 335. 

“Murray Four Corners, see Clarkson.” Spafford, H. G. 
Gazetteer N. Y., Albany, 1824, p. 335. 
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“Clarkson, a Post-Township, in the N.W. corner of Monroe 
County, 18 miles W. N. W. of Rochester, bounded N. on Lake 
Ontario, E. by Parma, S. by Sweden, W. by Murray in the 
County of Genesee, comprising the N. end of the Triangle. 
Its extent N. and S. is about 9 miles; on the Lake, at the N. 
12 miles; and at the S. end 6; giving an area of about 80 
square miles. The soil is generally of an excellent quality, 
and in a rapid state of improvement. There are a great 
number of Salt Springs, but the manufacture of salt has not 
yet been carried to any considerable extent or perfection, 
being yet in infancy, though pursued, in a few cases, to 
considerable advantages. Clarkson was erected from the E 
part of Murray, Apr. 2, 1819.”’ Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer 
NOY 5 18024;p- 116. 

“Murray. Genesee Co. N. Y. on S. side of Lake On- 
tario; 8 N. E. Batavia, W. 399. Pop. 1,166.’ Worcester, 
J. E. Geog. Dict. or Univ. Gaz., Andover, 1817, Vol. II. 


IIc. Parma. ContTeMporary ACCOUNTS: 

“Parma, A Township of Genesee County, erected in 1808, 
situated 25 miles N. easterly from Batavia; bounded N. by 
Lake Ontario, E. by Gates, S. by Riga, W. by Murray. Its 
length N. and S. is about 12 miles, and its width in the S. 
is 7% miles, at the N. end 21%. The settlements are com- 
paratively new, and the whole population in 1810, was 494, 
with 28 senatorial electors. There are some small streams 
in the N. that descend the Northern terrace, and pass 
through the Ridge Road to Lake Ontario, 2 of which enter 
Braddock’s bay, in the Town of Gates. The land is of various 
kinds and qualities, and much of it is called very good. It 
presents but little for detail, and has very few roads except 
that noticed above. The N. part of this Town is about 
10 miles W. of the mouth of Genesee river.” Spafford, H. G. 
Gazetteer N. Y., Albany, 1813, p. 271. 

“Parma, a Post-Township of Monroe County, 12 or 14 
miles N. W. of Rochester, bounded N. by Lake Ontario, E. 
by Greece, S. by Ogden, and a small corner of Sweden, W. 
by*Clarkson= ...:: The W. end, the head of Braddock’s 
Bay, is in this Town, from which it receives some small 
mill-streams, that come from the Mountain Ridge or north- 
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ern terrace and cross the Alluvial Way in their course, the 
largest of which is Salmon Creek, along the corner and side; 
Little Salmon Creek, and Rush Creek, are in the N. and 
S. E. parts..... It is said there are salines or salt springs, 
and the argillaceous oxyde of iron, or bog ore, but no partic- 
ulars are mentioned to me. Ogden was erected from the S. 
part of this Town in 1817. Parma V., a pleasant hamlet in 
the S. E. part, at the junction of four roads, is on the Ridge 
Road, about 1% miles N. of the Canal, 12 miles W. N. W. 
of Rochester, 248 from Albany. .... Population, 1342; taxable 
property $204401; 286 electors; 3105 acres of improved land; 
1086 head of cattle, 167 horses, 2066 sheep; 2 grist mills, 5 
saw mills, 2 fulling mills, 2 distilleries, 4 asheries; 10559 
yards of cloth made in families in 1821; 10 school districts; 
schools average 8 months in 12; $148.74 public monies 
received that year; 552 children between 5 and 15; 542 
taught in the schools.” Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer N. Y. 
Albany, 1824, p. 404. 

“Parma. p-t. Genesee Co. N. Y.,on Lake Ontario; 15 N. E. 
Batavia, W 402. Pop. 494.” Worcester, J. E. Geog. Dict. 
or Univ. Gaz., Andover, 1817, Vol. II. 

“Parma post village and township of Monroe County, New 
York, 22 miles N. E. from Batavia, and 12 miles N. from 
Rochester. Population 1820, 1342.” Darby Edition of 
Brookes’ Universal Gazetteer, 1823, Philadelphia, pp. 781, 
(Ph 

“Ogden, township of Genesee county, New York. Popu- 
lation 1820, 1435.” id., 1823, p. 749. 


IIIc. Parma. SuBsEquent Accounts: 


“Parma. “Gore in Parma, north of Fairfield’ This was 
the designation given by Mr. Wadsworth, under whose 
agency it was sold and settled, to all the south part of the 
town of Parma, on either side of the Ridge Road. Those 
who first purchased, or took contracts for land, upon this 
tract, commencing in 1805, and in the order named, were:— 
Abner Brockway, Jr., James Egbert, Jonathan Ogden, 
Hope Davis, Lazarus Church, Samuel M. Moran, Daniel 
Brown, Bezaliel Atchinson, Jarvis Ring, Tillotson Ewer. 
It is not to be presumed that all these became settlers.” 
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Turner, O. Hist. Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 511. 

“The north part of Parma was called by Mr. Wadsworth, 
‘Braddock’s Bay Township.’ It was surveyed in 1796, by 
Joseph Colt. Upon the original surveyor’s map, many lots 
are marked as sold to ‘Thayer,’ and afterwards it is noted 
that they are ‘released by Thayer to Lady Bath.’ It would 
seem that Mr. Wadsworth’s agency, in the township com- 
menced in 1806, or rather that he first turned his attention 
to the sale and settlement of it in that year. In September, 
of that year, he wrote to Mr. Troup:—‘I have just been down 
to Braddock’s Bay Township. Almost every man, woman 
and child was sick with the fever; some of them were actually 
suffering. I supplied them with some articles of necessity. 
I am afraid the settlement will be abandoned.’ How changed! 
The region which the enterprising patroon of new settle- 
ments then spoke of with so much despondency—where 
men, worn down by disease and all the trials incident to 
back-woods life; is now one of health and prosperity. It 
would take from $40 to $60 per acre to induce its owners to 
‘abandon’ it now; and most of them are under no necessity 
of quitting it even at that rate.” Turner, O. Hist. Phelps 
and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, p. 514. 

“Parma, organized as part of Genesee County, 8th April, 
1808, and taken from Northampton the original name of 
Gates; N. W. from Albany 230 miles; surface, except the 
mountain ridge on the south, level; soil sandy and gravelly 
loam; abundantly watered by small streams flowing into 
Lake Ontario. Parma, village, on the ridge road, 12 miles 
from Rochester, has a Universalist church, 2 taverns, 4 
stores, and from 25 to 30 dwellings. Parma Centre, 15 miles 
from Rochester, has a Presbyterian church, a school house, 
and 5 or 6 dwellings.”” Gordon, T. F. Gazetteer N. Y., 1836, 

Seo de 
E “Ogden. John Murray, a merchant in New York, was an 
early proprietor of T. 3, west of Genesee River, formerly 
Fairfield, now Ogden. William Ogden, of New York, was 
his son-in-law; consequently, one of the heirs of the estate; 
and thence the name the town bears. The sale and settle- 
ment of the township was embraced in the numerous agencies 
of James Wadsworth. Soon after 1800, he made himself ac- 
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quainted with the valuable tract, and took preliminary 
steps to bring it into the market.” Turner, O. Hist. Phelps 
and Gorham’s Purchase, p. 508. 

“Ogden, taken from Parma 27th, Jan., 1817: N. W. from Al- 
bany 230 miles. At Ogden, post-office 2 miles S. from the 
canal, 10 W. of Rochester are 1 Presbyterian and 1 Baptist 
church, 1 store, tavern, and a few dwellings. At Adam’s 
Basin and Spencer’s Basin, respectively, are small collections 
of dwellings, and at the former a post office.” Gordon, T. F. 
Gazetteer N.Y; 1836, ps 527. 


1808-1813. Genesee County. Northampton. Gates; Greece. 
(Plate IV, No. 4). 
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OLD NORTHAMPTON: PLATE IV; NO. 4. 


I. Leortsiative History: 

“The town of Northampton continued to bear the name 
until Apr. 6, 1808 when “considerable inconvenience .. 
from several of the towns in the state having the same name” 
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caused the legislature to change the names of many includ- 
ing Northampton. It decreed that after Aug. 1, 1808 “the 
town of Northampton, in the county of Genesee, shall be 
named Gates.”” Some of the other towns’ names were 
changed by the same act, Apr. 6, 1808: The town of Augusta 
(Ontario county) to Middlesex, Frederick (Steuben County) 
to Wayne, Hartford (Ontario County) to Avon, Middletown 
(Ontario County) to Naples, Middletown (Steuben County) 
to Addison, town of Newton (Tioga County) to Elmira, 
Northfield (Ontario County) to Boyle, Pittstown (Ontario 
County) to Honeoye, Rochester (Washington County) to 
Hague; Vernon (Ontario County) to Snell, Charleston (On- 
tario County) to Lima.” Webster’s & Skinner’s Laws of 
State of New York, Vol. V, Albany, 1809, p. 311. 

In 1812, (June 10) it was reenacted (though previously 
done Apr. 8, 1808) that Northampton be changed to Gates. 

“... Beit further enacted, That from and after the first day 
of April next, the town of Northampton (heretofore so called) 
in the county of Genesee, shall be known and called by the 
name of Gates.”’ Webster & Skinner, Laws of N. Y., Albany, 
1812, Vol. VI, p. 461. (Exit, Northampton, Apr. 1, 1813). 


II. ConrTEMPpoRARY ACCOUNTS: 

“Genesee County, was erected in 1802, from Ontario Coun- 
ty, and comprised at that time, the whole territory of the 
Genesee river; or the present counties of Genesee, Niagara, 
Chautauqua, Cataraugus and 5-6ths of Allegany County. 
By those subdivisions, Genesee is now bounded N. by Lake 
Ontario or the British possessions in Canada, E. by Ontario 
County, S. by Allegany and a small angle on Cataraugus 
County, W. by Niagara County. The W. line is 55 miles in 
length; greatest width, 41 miles; leastwel7- 8 ne arca,.exe 
clusive of L. Ontario, is 1743 square miles, or 1,115,520 
acres; situated between 42° 30’ and 43° 22’ N. Latitude; 
3° 38’ W., and 4° 35’ W. Longitude from New York. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL TABLE 


Towns Post Pop. Sen.Elect- Remarks 
; Offices 1810 ors 1810 ays 
Attica Erected in 1811; population inc. with 


Sheldon. 
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Towns Post Pop. Sen. Elec- Remarks 
Offices z8ro_ tors 18r0 


Batavia P.O. 3645 104 Batavia village, 40 h, the county build- 


ings, etc. 

Caledonia P.O. 2355 55 LeRoy V, 28h &s., 246 m. from Alb. 
Big Spring. 

Gates* 462 18 Charlotte V, 19 h & s. 241 m. from 
Albany. 

Leicester 927 14 Mount Morris, 240 m. from Albany 

Murray 1166 17 The Tract called the Triangle, 250 m. 
from Albany. 

Parma 494 28  Braddock’s Bay, on L. Ontario, 246 m. 
from Albany. 

Riga 863 42 West Pulteney Society and E. Pulteney 
Society. 


Sheldon P.O. 1415 235 Taxable property, $221,850. 
Warsaw P.O. 1317 201 Taxable property $80,224. 


4 12,644 714 


*Or Northampton, as sometimes called. To settle this difficulty, lawyers 
may consult the 5th volume of the Laws, p. 311. 


“The County of Genesee had none, or but very few white 
inhabitants prior to 1801, when its settlement may be said 
to have commenced. Of thee prsent population, 12,644, it 
is supposed that about half that number have migrated to 
this county within last three years. It may astonish foreign 
readers that a county so recently a wilderness, contains, 
at so short a period, such a population; the taxable prop- 
erty is valued on the Supervisors’ books for 1810, at $1,407,- 
137, And I am assured by a well informed correspondent, 
a member of the Board of Assessment, that the rate of valu- 
ation is less than one half the real and current value of the 
property, which he estimates at $3,000,000. The County of 
Genesee has but little of waste, and very little of poor land. 
The surface is generally level, except where traversed by the 
terraces or ledges that formed the ancient southern limits of 
Lake Ontario.” Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer of the State of 
New York; Albany, 1813, p. 77. 

“The following Towns have been erected, in the years 
1812 and 1813, and the several changes which follow. 
Gates, altered from N. Ampton.” Spafford, H. G. Gazet- 
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ee of the State of New York; Albany, 1813. Appendix, p. 

“Braddock’s Bay, on the S. shore of Lake Ontario, in Gen- 
esee County, about 5 miles W of the mouth of Genesee river, 
in the Town of Gates.” Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer 1813, 
p. 144. “Falltown, see Gates.” id., p. 190. 

“Boyle, a Post-Township in the N. W. part of Ontario 
County, 15 to 30 miles N. W. from Canandaigua, bounded N. 
on L. Ontario and by Penfield, E. by Penfield and Palmy- 
ra, S. by Bloomfield and Avon, W. by Genesee river. On 
the first organization of Ontario County it was called North- 
field, and received its present name in 1808. The irregular 
form of this Town requires for it more minute detail. It 
comprises Township No. 12 in the 4th Range, and all W. 
and N. of it to the Genesee river and Lake Ontario, excepting 
only the Town of Penfield, which see. It therefore, includes 
the W. half of Teoronto or Gerundegut bay, embraces Lake 
Ontario on the N. and on the W. is bounded by the Genesee 
river.... The great falls of the Genesee river are between this 
Town and Gates, in the County of Genesee, and present 
formidable obstacles to the navigation of that river. The 
whole descent of the water is 180 feet within 3 miles, prin- 
cipally in 2 falls of 95 and 75 feet. But for this, the Genesee 
would be boatable 60 or 70 miles from the Lake.” Spafford, 
H. G. Gazetteer of the State of New York. Albany, 1813, 

el OG. 
i “Gates, or Northampton, t. Genesee Co., N. Y. at the mouth 
of the Genesee, on W. side; 33 N. E. Batavia. Pop. 462. 

“Boyle, p-t. Ontario Co., N. Y. on the Genesee; 20 N. W. 
Canandaigua, W. 396. Pop. 2,860. 

“Rochester, p-v. in the township of Gates, N. Y. at the 
falls of the Genesee, 6 or 7 miles from the mouth of the river. 
It is a very flourishing village, and a place of considerable 
trade. 

“Braddock’s Bay, on S. side of Lake Ontario; 5 W. of 
mouth of the Genesee, in Gates. 

“Port Genesee, port of entry in Gates, Genesee Co., NES 
on Lake Ontario, and at the mouth of the Genesee; 78 E. 
Lewistown.” Worcester, J. E. Geog. Dict. or Univ. Gaz., 
1817, Vol. I, II. 
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III. Suspsequentr Accounts: 

“Gates, a Post-Township near the centre, the capital of 
Monroe County, 236 miles about W.N.W. from Albany; 
bounded N. by Greece, E. by Brighton or the Genesee River, 
S. by Chili, W. by Ogden. The Post-Borough of Rochester, 
the seat of the County buildings, is in this town, described 
below. Greece was erected from the N. end of this town- 
ship in 1822; and Chili, the adjoining township on the S., 
from the E. part of Riga; previous to which Gates comprised 
the area of about 2 townships of the surveys of this country. 
The population, therefore, returned, in the late Census for 
Gates, then in Genesee County, at 2643, included that of 
the present town of Greece, also, both now in Monroe 
County. The Census by this State was since the organ- 
ization of Monroe; but this, taken but 1 year after that by 
the United States, did not embrace the population. See 
Civil Divisions. 

“There is a pleasing undulation of surface, in the lands 
of this township, in which the Mountain Ridge just shows 
itself, and disappears, to make room for the Valley of the 
Genesee River, rising again towards its level on the E. 
side of this valley. The land is as good and as rich as it ever 
ought to be, immediately around a populous town, just at 
the Falls, and is excellent farming land in other parts, waving, 
and, for that country, well supplied with springs. The 
Erie Canal extends E. and W. through this township, cross- 
ing the Genesee River at the Falls, between this and Brighton, 
by a stone Aqueduct. The Alluvial Way, or Ridge Road, 
extends westward from Rochester, to Lewiston, on which 
the mail is carried three times a week, by a line of post- 
coaches, between Canandaigua and Lewiston, by the way of 
Rochester. My Correspondents write me this is the principal 
route for people going to Upper Canada, as there is a Ferry 
at Youngstown, across the Niagara River, and for those going 
to Niagara Falls, from Albany, the Springs, &c., I should 
certainly recommend it, at least going, as it is desirable to 
approach the Falls from below. (long account omitted). 
The Post-Borough of Rochester, the seat of the County 
buildings, and of a rapidly increasing population and ex- 
tensive business, is situated on the W. bank of the Genesee 
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River, at the Falls, 7 miles from Charlotte or Port Genesee; 
... at the time of the taking of the Census, had 1767 in- 
habitants within the limits of the Corporation (the Borough) 
on the W. side of the river. .... 

“In June, 1823, the population of W. and E. Rochester, was 
3700. .... Rochester ought to be a township, including a small 
territory on both sides of the river, from Gates and Brighton, 
a Post Borough, in a township of the same, or some other 
name.” Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer of State of New York, 
Albany, 1824, pp. 188-191. 

“Gates, township of Monroe county, New York. S. from 
the mouth of the Genesee river. Population in 1820, 2643.” 
Darby’s edition Brookes’ Universal Gazetteer, 1823, Phila- 
delphia, p. 43. 

“Rochester, very flourishing post village of Monroe County, 
New York, on Genessee river, at its lower falls, and where 
the Erie canal crosses that stream, N. W. from Canandaigua, 
and N. E. from Batavia about 32 miles from each.” —Darby’s 
Brookes Gaz., 1823, p. 870. 

“Carthage, post-town of New York, in Monroe county, at 
the lower falls of Genessee river, about 30 miles N. W. 
from Canandaigua.” ibid, p. 168. 

“Boyle, post-town on Ontario county, New York.” ibid, 

ids 
: “Gates. The territory embraced in the present towns of 
Gates, Greece and the city of Rochester on the west side 
of the River, had a separate organization, retaining the 
name of Northampton as early as 1809; the old town of 
Northampton, once embracing all west of the River, having 
been thus reduced in territory. The freeholders, within 
the limits named were then :—Charles Harford, John Van 
Sickles, Samuel Latta, Wm. Hencher, Jacob Teeples, Aug. B. 
Shaw, Abel Rowe, Moses Everett, Samuel Currier, Isaac 
Vandeventer, Benj. Cowles, Frederick Bushnell, Silas O. 
Smith, Daniel Budd. ... The name of the town was changed 
to Gates in 1813; the town of Greece was set off in 1822. 
Previous to the close of the war of 1812 settlement was 
principally confined to that part of the town which is now 


Greecems.- SiMe s:. 
“As late as 1817, there were but a few settlers living in 


* 
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small openings of the forest, on the Buffalo road in Gates. 
The town embracing all of Rochester, on the west side of the 
river has little of history disconnected with village and city. 
It contained but a scattered population—there were but few 
openings in the forest—when Rochester was started. The 
same remark is applicable to Brighton, beyond what will be 
found in the body of the work.” Turner, O. History Phelps 
and Gorham’s Purchase, 1851, pp. 520, 521. 

“Gates, organized 30th March, 1802, by the name of North- 
ampton, changed June 10th, 1812, limits, since much altered; 
N. W. from Albany 225; from Rochester W. 6 miles; surface 
gently undulating; soil calcareous loam, indifferently watered. 
The town meetings are held at a tavern near the centre of 
the town. The post office has the name of the town.” 
Gordon, T. F. Gazetteer N. Y., 1836, p. 526. 


IV. Maps: 

1811. Map of the Western Part of the State of New York. 
Showing the route of a proposed Canal from Lake Erie to 
Hudson’s River. By John H. Eddy, 1811. 

West of the Preemption line we have Ontario, Steuben, 
Allegany, Genesee, Niagara, Cattaragus, Chataughque Cos. 
The Geneva-Canadarque Rd. leads through Bloomfield, 
Avon, LeRoy, Batavia and westward. 

The south ledge of limestone leads from the falls in Allen’s 
Cr. westward to Black Rock. From the same falls, a diagonal 
middle ledge of freestone and shells runs n.w. to the north 
ledge just west of 18 Mile Cr. The north ledge of freestone 
and slate leads from Lewiston to the ‘Falls’ (75 ft. 96 ft.) 
(now Rochester). Black Cr. flows into the Genesee about 
midway between Allen’s Cr. and the Falls. Thomas Cr. 
with Boyle near its source flows into Rundegut Bay. 

1820. Map of the State of New York with parts of the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, etc. by Amos Lay, 
1817; Second edition 1820. 

West of the Preemption Line it shows Steuben, Ontario, 
Allegany, Livingston, Monroe (1 year before its real estab- 
lishment) Genesee, Niagara, Erie, Cattaraugus, Chatauque. 

Angelica appears in the center of Allegany Co. 

Leicester in the western part of Livingston Co. 
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Caledonia in the n. w. part of Livingston Co. 

Batavia in the center of Genesee; Orleans, not yet being 
indicated. 

Monroe Co. has the townships of Penfield, Perrington, 
Pittsford, Mendon, Rush, Henrietta, and Brighton east of 
the river; Rochester is represented on the west side of the 
river. On the east side, opposite the Ridge Rd. is Clyde. 
At the mouth of the R. is Charlotte. The townships w. of 
the river are Riga, Gates, (Gates and Greece) Parma, Ogden 
and Clarkson with Murray village in this township. The 
towns of Murray and Sweden are represented as within Gene- 
see Co. 

1821. A new Map and Profile of the Proposed Canal from 
Lake Erie to Hudson River in the State of New York. 

Contracted by direction of the Canal Commissioners 
from the maps of the Engineers, 1821. 

Within Monroe Co. we have Irondequoit Cr. with these 
tributaries: Thomas Cr. (Red Cr.) Nye’s Brook, Stone Cr., 
the Genesee R. with Allen Cr., Black Cr., and Fort Brook; 
the last flows into the river from the west between the 96 
ft. falls and the 75 ft. falls. Above the 96 ft. falls appears a 
bridge, and above the bridge, Rochester Ville. At the end of 
the Ridge Rd. are residences and opposite it on the east side 
is Carthage. Gates appears to the west of Rochester Ville. 
The town of Parma is indicated and the village of Murray. 
Caledonia is indicated as the terminus of a road leading from 
Lake Ontario through Parma to Caledonia. 

1825. New York in A Northern Tour by Henry D. Gil- 
pin. Philadelphia, 1825. 

Shows Steuben, Yates, Ontario, Wayne, Livingston, 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauque, Erie, Niagara, Genesee, 
Orleans, Monroe. Monroe has Rochester on the W. side of 
river and Clyde directly opposite on the E. side. On the E. 
side opposite the Ridge road is Carthage. At the head of 
Gerundegut Bay is Penfield Landing, directly south of 
which is Pittsfield. Parma appears on the Ridge Rd. and 
Charlotte at mouth of Genesee. 

1816. Bonnet de Frejus, M. l’abbe J. H. E. Tableau des 
Etats-Unis de |’Amerique au commencement du XIXe 
siecle. Paris, 1816. Map of State of New York. Niagara, 
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Chatauqua, Cataraugus, Allegany, Genesee, Ontario and 
Steuben west of preemption line; Seneca, Cayuga, Tioga, 
Onondaga, Cortlandt, Broome, Chenango, Madison, Otsego, 
Oneida counties in country of Whitestown. 

1817. Birbeck Morris. Notes on a Journey in America. 
3rd edit., 1818. Map of U. S. 1817, shows no townships or 
counties. 

1818. Eddy, John H. The State of New York with part of 
the adjacent states. No Erie, Wyoming, Wayne, Yates, 
Schuyler, Chemung, Livingston Counties. Wolcott in 
Seneca. Northern tier of townships in Allegany & Steuben 
not set off yet. 

1819. Darby, Wm. A Tour from the City of New York 
to Detroit ..... N. Y. 1819. Map shows no townships or 
counties. 

1820. Warden, D. B. Description Statesique, Histori- 
que et Politique des Etats-Unis. Prem. Tome. Carte des 
Etats-Unis...par P. Tardien, 1819, shows no townships or 
counties. 

1822. Map of the State of New York. Pres. Dwight’s 
Travels. Vol. III. 1822, frontispiece. 

Genesee, Niagara, Chautaque, Cattaraugus, Allegany, 
Ontario and Steuben Counties indicated. (No Erie Co. out 
of Niagara, no Orleans out of Genesee, no Wyoming out of 
Genesee & Allegany, no Monroe out of Genesee and Ontario, 
no Wayne partly out of Ontario, no Livingston out of Gene- 
see, Allegany, Ontario and Steuben, no Yates out of On- 
tario & Steuben represented. 

1822. Wright, Frances. Views of Society & Manners in 
America. 2nd edition, 1822. Map has no townships or 
counties. 

1824. Finley, A. Map of the State of New York. Wayne 
with Wolcott, end of old Seneca, no Chemung, Schuyler, Wy- 
oming, Livingston without its Allegany and Steuben towns. 
Chautauque with e. 

1824. Spafford, H. G. Gazetteer of the State of New 
York; Albany, 1824. Map of State of New York. Unlike 
1813 map of Spafford’s. Niagara divided into Erie and 
Niagara; Yates from Ontario; Wayne from Ontario and 
Seneca; Tompkins from Seneca. Cayuga and Tioga; Mon- 
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roe from Genesee and Ontario; Livingston from Genesee, 
Ontario and Steuben counties. 

1825. The Northern Traveller. 1825, p. 66. Wolcott Co. 
indicated as north end of old Seneca and subsequently east 
end of Wayne Co. Whitestown shown almost in Utica. 
p- 30. German Flats in Herkimer Co. indicated. 

1827. Finlay, A. A New General Atlas. Philadelphia. 
Map of New York. Like 1824 map for west of preemption 
line except that Orleans Co. appears. 

1827. The Tourist’s Map of the State of New York. 
Published by William Williams. | No Wyoming, nor 
Schuyler Counties; Allegany still with northern tier of town- 
ships later given to Wyoming and Livingston. No Chemung. 

1828. Cobbett, Wm. A Year’s Residence in the United 
States of America. Part I. 3rd edition. Map shows no 
townships nor counties of N. Y. State. 

1828. Hart, Joseph C. A Modern Atlas of Fourteen 
Maps. 7th edition, Revised and Corrected. N. Y., 1828. 
Map of State of New York. Shows Genesee with Orleans set 
off but not Wyoming, Yates, Steuben, Allegany and Livings- 
ton with old limits not those of today. » 

1829. Hall, Capt. Basil. Travels in North America 
in the years 1827 and 1829. Vol. I, Edinburgh, 1829. 
Map of the U. S. and Canada, has no townships nor counties 
indicated. 


SUMMARY 


Northampton (Riga, Murray, Parma, Gates and Greece) has 
been successively within the following larger political divi- 
sions: 
1638. Terra Incognita. 
1772. March 12. Tryon County. 
1772. March 24. Tryon County. Kingsland District. 
1773. March 8. Tryon County. German Flats District. 
1784. April 2. Montgomery County. German Flats. 
1788. March 7. Montgomery County. White’s Town. 
1789. January 27. Ontario County. 
1791. April 9 or 5. Ontario County. District of Geneseo or 
Genesee. 
1797-1801. April 7. Ontario County. Northampton. 
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1802. March 30, 1803. March. Genesee County. North- 
ampton divided into Northampton, Southampton, Leicester, 
Batavia. 

1808. April 6-August 1. Genesee County. Northampton 
divided into Northampton, Parma, Murray and Riga. 

1808. August 1. 1813. April 1. Northampton changed to 
Gates, the township in which part of Rochester then (1813) 
was and now (1928) is. 


Avrtuor’s Note: The author wishes to acknowledge his obligations to his 
wife, Mrs. Anna Allen Wright, for legends and lettering on his maps; to 
Mr. Wm. Pierrepont White, President of the Oneida Historical Society, for 
data regarding Northampton, Fulton County, and for pertinent papers 
and maps by him; to the facilities of the Cornell University Library, 
and of the Library of Congress (especially the Map Division); and finally 
this paper would never have been undertaken or assembled but for the 
sympathetic encouragement and kindly offices of Mr. Edward R. Foreman, 
the City Historian of Rochester. 


Eprror’s Nore: Mr. William Pierrepont White, President of the 
Oneida County Historical Society, author of the article, Indian Possessions 
and Settled Areas in New York State, 1771 to 1820, published herein, has 
written in appreciation of Professor Albert Hazen Wright’s article on Old 
Northampton, as follows: 

“Prof. Albert Hazen Wright’s article regarding O/d Northampton 
is the most important contribution to New York State History since 1849, 
when O’Callaghan’s, Documentary History of the State of New York, was 
published. In saying this I have in mind, Hugh Hastings’ Public Papers of 
George Clinton (1899); James A. Roberts, New York in the Revolution 
(1898); James Sullivan’s, Sir William Fohnson’s Papers (1921); and also, 
The Minutes of the Albany Committee of Correspondence, published under 
Mr. Sullivan’s direction, (1923), Also the very valuable additional volume 
of Sir William Fohnson’s Papers, published under the direction of Dr. 
Alexander C. Flick, (1927). 

“Prof. Wright’s work is the first original source-material, research work 
done affecting any part of the temporary Municipal Governments set up 
in the eighteen million acres of Indian Lands, which the Sullivan Campaign, 
of 1779, enabled the United States to acquire from the Indians for the 
States of New York and Massachusetts, in the adjustment of the ocean-to- 
ocean grants of New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut, in exchange 
for their releases of title to the North West Territory as set up in 1787. 
It is the first history of our chain of title, to a part of our present holdings 
in the subdivision of these Indian Lands; passing step by step from the 
aboriginees to the pioneer settlers. 

“Prof. Wright’s maps, showing the successive subdivisions of the 
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territory by Legislative enactment, illustrate clearly the legal steps taken 
in the mad rush for acquiring the Indian Lands at this period of New York 
State history. 

“Hough’s Covered Wagon, commencing at the crossing of the Mississippi 
in further pursuit of the Indian Lands, is Chapter Three in the expansion 
of New England and Virginia over Indian Lands. 

“Chapters One and Two, are the story of the Mohawk Valley route to 
White’s-Town; the Genesee Country, Ohio, and the Connecticut Reserve. 
White’s-Town was settled in 1784 by the pioneer Hugh White who, with 
his five sons, cracked the whip on his ox-team, when he started from 
Middletown, Connecticut, as the first from New England to make and 
mark the trail to the Indian Lands. 

“No less interesting was the rush from Virginia through the Cumberland 
Gap, and the settlement of Cincinnati, on the Ohio, in 1788. 

“Old Northampton, is an appropriate prelude to the Centennial of 
Rochester to be celebrated in 1934, which celebration will be preceded, in 
1932, by the Centennial of Utica and Buffalo. The settlement of these 
three communities arose out of the Sullivan Campaign, in 1779; and they 
are the first of the New England settlements to become cities, and to 
acquire one hundred years of historical background.” 
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REPRODUCTION OF THE TITLE PAGE OF THE OLD 
NORTHAMPTON BOOK OF RECORDS, IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Northampton Town Records 


~e 


Autuor’s Note: These minutes naturally suggest the desirability of notes 
about the events and actors. The author is gathering material about the 
earlier settlers of Northampton from the first tax-roll, book of Earmarks 
of Northampton, book of Earmarks of Parma, heads of families of 1790, 
1800, and 1810 censuses and other evidence. This would imply a long delay 
for this portion already completed and might extend this paper unduly. 

The records printed below are an exact transcript, following the paging, 
spelling, capitals and punctuation of the original Book of Records, which 
has been deposited for safekeeping in the library of The Rochester 
Historical Society: 


Fly leaf 

The first Book of Records in the Town of Northamton, began 
the 4th day of April 1797—The first Meeting of the In- 
habitants of the Town of Northamton, in the (County of 
Onterio, State of New York) was held at the house of Peter 
Shaffers, on the day above mentioned— 


Page 1 (blank) 


Page 2 

Be it Rembered that in Town Meetinng held in the Town of 
Northamton, and County of Onterio, on the 4th day of 
April 1797—The Votes was taken by Gad Wadsworth Esqr 
of the Town of Hartford, for the Officers of the Town of 
Northamton— 

Eli Granger, Town Clark— 

Col. Josiah Fish, Supervisor. 

Peter Shaffer, Majr. Elijah Kent and Jeremiah Olmstead, 
Assessors. Gideon King, Peter Shaffer and Joseph Morgan, 
Comitioners of Highways. 

Peter Shaffer overseaer of the Poor, 

Simon King Constable and Collector, 

Hinds Chamberlin Constable, ; 

Cristopher Dugan, Joseph Morgan and Col. Josiah Fish, 
Path Masters. 
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Cristopher Dugan and Isaac Scott Fence Viewers. 

The above Gentlemen were sworn according to Law to the 
faithful Discharge of their Respective Offices before Gad 
Wadsworth Esqr. 

Fifty Dollars was voted to be raised to pay the necesary 
Charges of the Town. 

Voted that Swine might run at large without Yoaks or 
Rings. 

The meeting Ajorned to the first Tuesday in April 1798 to 
be opened and held at the house of Peter Shaffers. 


Page 3 

School Money for the year 1797-It apears by a Certificate 
Rec’d from Richd. M. Green Clark of the Board of Super- 
visors; that their will be due to this Town, the ensueing year 
Thirty five Dollars and 64 Cts for the Suport of Schooles in 
the Town. 

For the Expendetures of the moneys Raised, you may 
turn to page 5th, for the year 1797— 

April 3d, 1798} This day being the first Tuesday in April, 
mett in Town meeting according to Ajornment in the year 
1797—The Votes for Town Officers being taken by the Town 
Clk and Constables, and apeard as follows :— 

Eli Granger Town Clk. 

Josiah Fish Supervisor, 

Chapman Hawley, Peter Shaffer and Berzeliel Atcherson 
Assessors. 

Charles Wilbor, Isaac Scott, and Elisha Farwell. Com- 
mitioners of High weighs. 

Peter Shaffer Poor Master, 

Samuel Baker Constable and Collector 

Zenos Bigelow Constable 

Stephen Atcherson, Gideon King, Isaac Scott and Asa 
Baker Path Masters 


Page 4 


Joshua Chamberlin and Joseph Morgan Fence Viewers 
Peter Shaffer Superintendant of Schooles 
Thoms. Whitcomb Pound Keeper 
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The above Gentlemen were sworn according to Law, to 
the faithful discharge of their Offices before 
Evi Grancer T. Clk.— 


Voted in the above meeting, that Swine Shall not Run at 
large without yoak and Rings. 

Voted to Rais Fifty Dollars for the use of the Town—also 
to Accept of Col Fishes Bill as Supervisor for the year 1797— 

And also Voted to Ajourn this Meeting to the first Tues- 
day in Aprill 1799, then to meet at the House of Peter 
Shaffers— 

School Money for the year 1798—It apears by a Certificate 
rec'd from Timothy Burt, Clark to the Board of Super- 
visors, that their will be due to this Town the Ensuing year 
Sixty one Dollars and 36 Cents for the Suport of Schools 
in this Town— 


Page 5 
Statement of the Money Granted, and expended in the year 
1797, by Col—Fish Supervisor— 


Money Granted by the Town . . .  . ~~ .$50 
Granted by the board of Supervisors . .  . 10 
$60 
Paid to Peter Shaffer for Service. : A my Celt) 
Doi viaieae ian ent Ong at i= Wiel he Tee 
To Eli Granger Do . : : : , ‘ . 4.50 
PasiicGneninea0L Ok Fae Geese fs ig, 450 
sbosjeremuam Olmstead) 2 Se beret 6 «400 
for Town Books : , : : : F pei 
To Thoms. Whitcomb for Election Boxes . i eels 
To Col. Fish for his own services . . ; mT ee) 
Amt of Expence for year 1797 .  .  . —. —S. $47.68 
Ballance due in the Hand of the Supervisor . $12.32 
paying Simon King for Collection . ; ; . 3 


Lownleasiys <2 ; 


Pages 6 and 7 (blank) 
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Page 8 
April 2nd 1799}. 

This being the first Tuesday in April the Inhabitants of 
this Town meet at the Dwelling House of Peter Sheffers in 
Sd Town agreeable to an Adjournment (made in Town 
Metting held in and for S. Town at in the year of our Lord 
1798.) 

Where the Votes were taken for Town Officers agreeable 
to Law by the Town Clerk and Constables of this Town 
which appears to be as follows.— 

Charles Wilbor Town Clerk 

Josiah Fish Esqr. Supervisor— 

Voted that, that the other officers should be choosen by 
Hand Votes 

Hinds Chamberlain Peter Sheffer and Zenos Bigelow— 
Assessors. 

Cryus Douglass Joseph Morgan and Reuben Heath Com- 
misioners of Highways— 

Philip Beach Constable and Collector 

Jeremiah Olmstead Constable and Collector 

Elijah Kent Constable 

Jesse Beach Ist District. Capt. Asa Baker 2nd. Do. Peter 
Shaffer 3d. do. Elijah Kent 4th do. Saml. Hicks 5th do. Path 
Masters. 

Peter Sheffer Poor Master 

Chapman Hawley Joseph Morgan and Josiah Fish Esqr.— 
School Committee 

Ezekiel Chamberlain Isaac Scott and Elijah Kent—Fence 
Viewers 


Page 9 

Voted that the West Banks of Gensee River be a Lawful 
Fince.-— 

Voted that all the moneys now in the Poormasters hands 
raised by Licence or otherwise not yet appropriated be Laid 
out in Maiking and repairing Bridges.— 

Voted Raise Fifty Dollars for the use of the Town 

Voted Elijah Kent Peter Sheffer and Asa Baker—Bridge 


Committee 
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Voted Raise Fifty Dollars payable in Labour or Produce 
To be appropriated to the use of Bridges.— 

Voted, Likewise to Adjourn this meeting to the first 
Tuesday in April 1800 to be holden at the Dwilling House of 
Peter Shaffer.— 

I certify the preceding Gentlemen appointed for the Town 
officers by the Town for the year 1799, were qualified to the 
faithful discharge of their several offices as pr. reference to 
Page, 11, 12, and 13. Cuas. WiLBor, T. Clk. 


Be it remembered that Jeremiah Olmstead was qualifyd 
as Constable and Collector by Josiah Fish Esqr as will appear 
on file. 

Be it remembered that on the 11th Day of Nov. 1799. was 
taken up by Dan Rowe a light brown colour’d Cow with a 
white face white stripe on her back with white on her belly 
and legs—Artificial mark a crop and two slits in the right 
and a slit in the left Ear. And also by the same Hand and 
time a Black coulerd Heifer of one year old with some white 
about the Face no artifical mark.— 


Pages 10 and 11 (blank) 


Page 12 

I Charles Wilbor Town Clerk of the Town of Northampton 
in the County of Ontario Do solemly and sincerely promise 
and sware, that I will faithfully and honestly keep all the 
Book, records writings and Papers by virtue of my said 
office of Town Clerk commited and which shall be from 
Time to time be commited unto me; and in all things to the 
best of my Knowledge and understanding, will and faithfully 
perform the duties of my said office of Town Clerk, without 
favour or Partiallity. Cuas. WILBOR 


I Hinds Chamberlain, Peter Shaffer and Zenus Bigelow do 
solemnly and sincerely promise and sware, that I will hon- 
estly and impartially assess the several Persons and Estates 
within the Town of Northampton in the County of Ontario 
and that in maiking such assesments I will, to the best of my 
Knowledge and Judgment observe the directions of the 
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several Laws of this State Directing and requiring such As- 
sessments to be made. 
PETER SHEFFER 
ZENOS BIGELOW 
Hinps CHAMBERLIN 


Page 13 

I Cyrus Douglas Joseph Morgan Reuben Heath do solemnly 
and sincerely promise and sware, that I will in all things, to 
the best of my Knowledge and understanding, well and 
faithfully execute the trust reposed in me as a Commissioner 
of Highways for the Town of Northampton and County of 
Ontario without favour or Partiality. 

Cyrus Douc.ass 


I Jeremiah Olmstead do solemnly and sincerely sware that 
I will in all things to the best of my Knowledge understanding 
and ability, well and faithfully execute and perform the trust 
reposed in me as Collector and Constable of the Town of 
Northampton and County of Ontario. 
Puitip BEACH 


I Elijah Kent do solemnly and sincerely sware that I willin 
all things to the best of my Knowlidge understanding and 
Ability, well and faithfully execute and perform the trust 
reposed in me as Constable of the Town of Northampton 
and County of Ontario. 

EvijAn KENT 


I Peter Sheffer do solemnly and sincerely sware that I will 
in all things to the best of my Knowlidge, understanding & 
Ability, well and truly execute and perform the Trust reposed 
in me as Poormaster for the Town of Northampton and Coun- 
ty of Ontario. PETER SHEFFER 


Page 14 
April 1, 1800} 
This being the first Tuesday in April, the Inhabitants of 
this Town met in Town Meeting at the House of Mr. Peter 
Shaffer in said Town agreeable to an adjournment made in 
Town meeting in the Year 1799.— 
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Voted that a Committee of five persons be appointed to 
settle account with Josiah Fish Esqr. Supervisor— 

Voted that Christopher Laybourn, Jno Markham, Fred- 
erick Walther, Zenos Bigelow and Cyrus Douglass, constitute 
a committee to adjust accounts between the Town and 
Josiah Fish Esqr. the Supervisor 

Voted that this meeting be adjourned for the space of an 
hour Met in Town meeting agreeable to adjournment the 
' Day and year above written— 

Voted to receive Josiah Fish Esqrs accounts as Super- 
visor for the Years 1797, 1798 and 1799, See Page 16th 

The Votes for Town Officers were taken by Josiah Fish 
Esqr. 

Vena Christopher Laybourn Town Clerk— 


Josiah Fish Esqr Supervisor— 
Michael Beach 

Cyrus Douglass 

Eli Griffeth Assessors 
Jno. Palmer 

Philip Beach 

Peter Sheffer Collector 

Simon King \ Overseers 
Chapman Hawley { of the Poor 
Stephen Peabody 

Danl. Curtis Commissioners of the Highways 
Fredk Walther 


Page 15 

Voted Thomas King 
Joseph Palmer Constables 
Philip Beach 
Isaac Scott 
Jno. Ganson Junr | Fence 
Wm. Curtis Viewers 
Seth Lewis 
Eli Griffeth 
Hinds Chamberlin | Pound 
Bezalell Atchinson { Keepers 
Sam]. Baker 
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Voted that the Genesee River so far as it Borders on this 
Town be considered a sufficent Fence— 

Voted that Mr. Isaac Scott be allowed and paid the sum of 
Twenty Dollars for repairing the Bridge over Alleyn Creek in 
the 1799 

Voted Capt. Jotham Curtis 1st District 

Garret Davis 2* aDo: 

Asa Ransom 3 Do. Overseers of the 
Joshua Chamberlin 4 Do Highways 
Stephen Peabody 5 Do 

Timothy Madan Junr6 Do 

Danl. Curtis 7a L0; 


Voted, that the sum of Two hundred Dollars be raised for 
the Purpose of Building a Bridge over the Creek at Butter 
Milk Falls on the State Road— 

Voted that Captn. Jotham Curtis Captn Jno. Ganson and 
Charles Wilbor be a committee to superintend the business 
respecting Building said Bridge 

That the sum of One hundred Dollars be raised for the 
Contingent charges of the Town.— 


Page 16 

Voted likewise to Adjourn this meeting to the first Tuesday 
in April 1801—to be holden at the Dwelling House of Mr. 
Peter Sheffer— 
Accounts between the Town of Northampton and Josiah Fish 
Esqr Supervisor for the Years 1797, 1798 and 1799 


Dr. Josiah Fish Esqr.DollCent Pr Contra Cr. DollCent 
1797 To Cash raised 1797 By Cash Paid Maj- 
by Tax 60 or Kent 12 
1798 To Cash 50 Paid Peter Sheffer 7 50 
1799 To Cash raised Jeremiah Olmstead 7 50 
by Town 500 Gideon King 4 50 
To Licence Eli Granger 450 
Money 66 Josiah Fish 7 50 
To County Books for the use 
Money for Road 42 10 of Town 7 


returning the Votes 3 
718 10 Collector and treasurer 3 60 
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Fees 1798 By Paid Peter 
Sheffer 12 50 
Chapman Hawley 1031 
Bezaliel Atchinson 7 50 
Christor Laybourn 6 


Jno Johnson 6 
Josiah Fish Esqr 7 50 
Saml. Baker 3 
Collector & Trea- 
surer fees. 3 
1799 By Inspectors and 
Clerks of the Elec- 
tion 36 
returning the votes 3 
Asa Baker % 
Building Little 
Black Creek 
Bridge 23 
Building Deep Hol- 
low Bridge =5) 5) 


Commissioners and 
others for laying 


out Roads 36 
687 91 
By Balance Due to 
Town 30 19 
718 10 


Page 17 (blank) 
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I Christopher Laybourn, Town Clerk of the Town of 
Northampton in the County of Ontario, Do solemnly and 
sincerely promise and Swear, that I will faithfully and honest- 
ly keep all the Books, Records, Writings, and Papers, by 
virtue of my said Office of Town Clerk committed, and which 
shall from time to time be committed unto me; and in al] 
things to the best of my knowledge, and understanding, wel] 
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and faithfully perform the duties of my said Office of Town 


Clerk without favour or partiality 
CHRISTOPHER LAYBOURN 


I Michael Beach, Cyrus Douglass, Eli Griffin, Jno. Palmer 
and Philip Beach, do solemnly and sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will honestly and impartially assess the several 
persons and Estates within the Town of Northampton in the 
County of Ontario, and that In making such Assessment, I 
will to the best of my knowledge and judgment, observe the 
directions of the several Laws of this State, directing and 


requesting such Assessments to be made 
MicHAEL BEACH 


Cyrus DouGLass 
Evi GrirFreETH 
Puitie BEACH 


Page rg 
I Frederick Walther, Daniel Curtis and Stephen Peabody, 
do Solemnly and sincerely promise and Swear that I will in 
all things, to the best of my Knowledge and understanding 
well and faithfully execute the trust reposed in me as a Com- 
missioner of Highways for the Town of Northampton and 
County of Ontario without favour or Partiality. 
FreDK. WALTHER 
DaniEL Curtis 
STEPHEN PEABODY 


I Peter Sheffer do solemnly and sincerely swear that I will 
in all things to the best of my knowledge understanding and 
Ability, well and faithfully execute and perform the trust 
reposed in me as Collector of the Town of Northampton and 
County of Ontario. 

PETER SHEFFER 


_ I Philip Beach do solemnly and sincerely swear that I will 
in all things to the best of my knowledge understanding and 
Ability, well and faithfully execute and perform the trust 
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reposed in me as Constable of the Town of Northampton 
and County of Ontario Puitip Beacu 


_I Simon King, and Chapman Hawley do solemnly and 
sincerely swear that I will in all things, to the best of my 
Knowledge, understanding and Ability, well and truly exe- 
cute and perform the trust reposed in me as Poor Master for 
the Town of Northampton and County of Ontario 

CuapMan Haw Ley 


Pages 20 and 27 (blank) 


Page 22 
Road from Braddocks Bay to Mr. Peabody Still House 

Bearings and Distances of a Line measured along the middle 
of a public Road (four Rods wide) beginning at the South 
West Corner of Farm Lot No. 3 in the sixth Range of Farm 
Lots, in the Township of Braddocks Bay, District of North- 
ampton, County of Ontario, and State of New York, to a 
Still House belonging to Stephen Peabody, and from thence 
to the present Road Bearing North and South near said Still 
House. 


Stations Bearings Distances Stations Bearings Distances 
Cr Cer 

1 South 60.50 20 South 7545 East 3.00 
2 South’ 13°30" East 9.00 21 South 7015 East 7.00 
3 South 545 West 11.50 22 South 8345 East 17.50 
4 South 38.00 23 South 8745 East 8.00 
Speast 181.00 24 South 7245 East 2.00 
6 South 64°45’ East 5.00 °©25 South 6345 East 4.50 
7 South 4245 East 10.00 26 South 8145 East 10.00 
8) eSouth 33°15" East 7.00 27 ~=&Easte 13.00 
9 South 1145 East 5.00 28 South 6645 East 5.00 


10 South 1215 West 20.50 29 South 7645 East 13.50 
11 South 1245 East 23.00 30 South 35 45 East 4.50 
12 South 1645 East 9.00 31 South 73 45 East 2.50 
13. South 2345 East 8.00 32 North 6415 East 4.00 
14 21.00 33 South 7345 Easte 18.00 
15 South 2245 East 12.50 34 South 6945 Easte 8.00 
16 South 1045 East 13.00 35 South 8845 Easte 5.50 
17. South 4345 East 3.50 36 South 7045 Easte 6.00 
18 South 6645 East 18.00 37. South 8045 Easte 12.00 
19 South 8115 East 20.50 38 South 6445 Easte 3.50 
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Stations Bearings Distances Stations Bearings Distances 
cL cL 

39 South 8745 East 15.00 62 South 6615 East 16.00 
40 South 7945 Easte 7.00 63 South 8245 Easte 8.50 
41 South 7045 East 7.50 64 South 6615 East 4.50 
42 South 8045 East 2.00 65 South 8345 East 30.00 
43. South 75°45’ East 3.50 66 South 7545 East 7.00 
44 South 8745 East 4.50 67 South 73 45 East 6.00 
45 South 8045 East 5.50 68 South 6845 East 5.50 
46 South 7415 East 2.00 69 South 7515 East 4.50 
47 South 6745 East 350 70 South 7945 East 31.50 
48 South 7245 East 4.00 71 South 8445 East 4.00 
49 North 8215 East 6.00 72 North 8215 East 3.00 
50 North 8945 East 10.00 73 North 8815 East 5.00 
51 South 8045 East 2.00 74 South 8615 East 26.00 
52 South 8445 East 19.50 75 SNorth 77152 East 5.50 
SS NOtth) (onl Se ast 7.00 76 North6915 East 4.00 
54 North 8615 East 4.00 77 South 8445 East 10.00 
So OOUCHT onl omeast mmo. 00 78 South 5945 East 15.00 
56 South 7345 East 2.50 79 South 6345 East 37.50 
57 South 7615 Easte 3.00 80 South 5545 East 12.50 
58 South 7345 Easte 7.00 81 South 5145 East 15.00 
59 South 7645 Easte 10.00 82 South 4515 East 5.50 
60 South 79 45 East 5.50 83 South 5145 East 8.00 
61 South 7145 East 5.00 84 South 5245 East 5.50 


At the request of the Inhabitants of Braddocks Bay, the 
above Described Highway was laid June 6th, 1799, by us 
Cyrus Dovuctass 
REvuBEN Herth, 
Commissioners of the Highways for the District of North- 
ampton. 
The above is a true copy of the minutes of the survey. 
May 6th, 1800 CHRISTOPHER LAYBOURN 
Town Clerk 


Page 23 (blank) 


Page 24 

ROAD from the Landing Place below the falls on the Genesee 
River, to the Landing Place above the Mill on said River. 
Bearings and Distances of a Line measured along the 
middle of a Public Road (four Rods Broad) beginning at 
the Landing place below the falls on the Genesee River, 
from thence to the Landing place above the Mill on the 
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said River, in the District of Northampton, County of On- 


tario and State of New York. 


Stations Bearings Distances Stations Bearings Distances 
1 South 84°15’ West 8.50 16 South 29°45’ East 2.50 
2 North 4245 Weste 7.50 17 South 39 45 East 3.50 
3 North 8545 Weste 6.50 18 South 4245 Easte 3.50 
4 South 1115 West 105.50 19 South 2915 Easte 5.00 
5s oouthers: Lo eWest | 17.75 20 South 4945 Easte 12.00 
6 South 1415 West 3.50 21 South 3545 Easte 7.00 
7 South 1215 East 5.00 22 South 5245 Easte 3.50 
8 South 2445 Easte 5.00 23 South 5945 Easte 5.00 
9 South 2245 Easte 3.50 24 South 7415 Easte 2.50 

10 South 1145 Easte 22.00 25 South 4745 Easte 3.00 
11 South 3715 Easte 6.00 26 South 4245 Easte 4.00 
12 South 4745 Easte 5.00 2/>~ South 32415) = Easte 10:00 
13. South 42 45 East 4.00 28 South 2245 Easte 8.50 
14 South 3015 East 12.00 29 South 2515 East 6.50 
15 South 3415 Easte 3.50 30 South 1215 East 21.00 


At the request of the Inhabitants of the Settlement at the 
Genesee Falls, and the Inhabitants of Braddocks Bay the 
above Described highway was laid June 7th, 1799 

By Reupen HeTu 
Cyrus Dovuctass 


Commissioners of the Highways for the District of North- 
ampton 
The above is a true copy of the minutes of the Survey 
CHRISTOPHER LAYBOURN 
Town Clerk 


Page 25 (blank) 


Page 26 

A Road Surveyed for the Town of Northampton Beginning 
at an Elm Stump Blazed and marked with three hacks near 
the old Fording Place against the Old Ewing Farm and runs 
South 88° West 284 Rods, to an Elm Stake, then North 44° 
West 30 Rods across the old Fording over Beards Creek— 
and another Road beginning at a Buttonwood Tree on the 
West Bank of the Genesee River opposite Captain Jones’s 
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Dwelling House and runs North 85° West 18 Rods, thence 
North 21° West 225 to intersect the above described Road. 
DANIEL CurRTIS 
STEPHEN PEABODY 
Commissioners of High Ways 
Recorded Sept. 23, 1800 
CHRISTOPHER LAYBOURN 


Town Clerk 
Page 27 (blank) 


Page 28 
Northampton, April 7, 1801 

This being the first Tuesday in April, the Inhabitants of 
this Town, met in Town meeting at the House of Mr. Peter 
Sheffer in said Town agreeable to an adjournment made in 
Town meeting in the Year 1800. 

Voted, That a Committee be appointed to settle accounts 
with Josiah Fish Esqr. Supervisor 

Voted, That Peter Sheffer, Christoher Laybourn, Timothy 
Coats, Captain Joseph Hewet, and Captain Joseph Smith, 
constitute said committee and they are likewise chosen a 
Committee to Settle accounts with the Bridge Committee, 
appointed at the Last Town meeting. 

Voted, That this meeting be adjourned for one hour. 

Met again, agreed to receive the Supervisor account see 
page 

Votes for Town Officers were taken by Josiah Fish Esq. 
and Charles Wilbor Esqr. 

Voted—Christopher Laybourn, Town Clerk 

Josiah Fish, Esqr., Supervisor 
Sylvestus Atchinson 


John McVain Assessors 

Joseph Hewet 

Hugh McDiarmed 

Timothy Coats | Commissioners of High Ways 
Elisha Farwell 


Peter Sheffer 
Isaac Scott 


} Overseers of the Poor 
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Peter Sheffer, Collector 

Elijah Kent 

Friend Hall Constables 
John Kembel 


Page 29 
Voted—Nehemiah Weston 

Simon Kin 
Solomon Blood 
Joseph Cumings 
Peres Brown 
John McVain 
Daniel Davis Overseers of High Ways 
Garret Davis 
John Palmer 
John McNaughton 
Salmon Scott 
Asa Ransom 

Voted—Johnathan Leonard 
Bezaleel Atchinson 
Willard Lewis 
John Redford 
Isaac Scott 
John McNaughton 
John Ganson Junr Fence Viewers 
Philip Beach 
Simon King 
Elijah Kent 
Willm Wood 
Andrew Workman 

Voted—Jonathan Leonard 
Elisha Farwell 
Eli Griffin Pound Keepers 
John Ganson Junr 
Wm. Wood 


Every Pound Keepers Yard to be a pound. 
Voted, That the Town be Divided. 
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Page 30 
Voted, That the following Rules, Orders and Regulations be 
Observed, To Wit— 

That all petition and Circular Fences, shall be made of 
Logs, Poles, or Rails—not to be laid more than four 
Inches apart, within two feet of the ground, above two 
feet high not more than Six Inches, apart except the Top 
Pole or Rail—The Fence not to be less than five feet 
high— 

That the Genesee River be a sufficient Fence— 

That all Horses neat Cattle and Sheep be permitted to 
go at large from the first Day of April untill the first Day 
of December, Except stoned Horses which are not to go 
at large at any time—Any person suffering a Stoned 
Horse of more than one year Old to go at large shall incur 
a penalty of Five Dollars for each offence— 

That Swine be permitted to go at large all the year— 

That whenever the Fence Viewers are called out to 
view fences or estimate damages, They shall be allowed 
one Dollar each Day— 

That any person or persons, carrying the Head or 
Heads of a Wolf or Wolves with the entire Skin thereon 
to any Justice of the Peace or Supervisor within the 
Town of Northampton, and making satisfactory proof by 
Oath or otherwise, that he or they did take and kill the 
said Wolf within the Town of Northampton shall be 
entitled to a Bounty of three Dollars for each Wolf 
so taken and killed after this time. 

The Justice of the Peace are empowered and required 
to give a Certificate to the person or persons producing 
such Head—and the Justice in giving such said Certi- 
ficate shall therein name the person producing such 
satisfactory proof that he had actually (Page 37) taken 
and killed such wolf within the Town of Northampton 
and the Justice or Supervisor shall cut off and destroy 
the ears of every such Wolf for which such certificate 
shall be granted, and such certificate being produced to 
the Supervisor of the Town, the Supervisor shall allow 
to such person or persons as shall produce such certi- 
ficate every such sum or sums of money, as shall appear 
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to be allowed by this act and draw on the Treasury for ye 
same. 

Voted, That the sum of one Thousand Dollars be raised 
for the purpose of giving a Bounty for destroying Wolves, 
and other Contingent Charges of the Town. 

Voted, That Josiah Fish Esq., Elisha Farwell and Hugh 
McDiarmed be a Committee to inspect Bridges or places 
where Bridges are wanted, with power to Contract for re- 
pairing old Bridges or Building new ones where wanted and 
to find Ways and means to pay the expense of the same 
_ *Voted, That this meeting be adjourned to the first Tuesday 
in April 1802 to meet again at the House of Mr. Peter 
Sheffer at 10 o’clock in the forenoon 

*Voted, That it be necessary from the extensive Boundaries 
of this Town that it be divided. 


Page 32 

I Christopher Laybourn Town Clerk of the Town of North- 
ampton in the County of Ontario, do solemnly and sincerely 
promise and swear, that I will faithfully and honestly keep 
all the Books, Records, writings and papers, by virtue of my 
said office of Town Clerk committed, and which shall from 
time to time be committed unto me and in all things to 
the best of my Knowledge, and understanding well and 
faithfully perform the Duties of my said Office of Town Clerk 


without favour or partiality. 
CHRISTOPHER LayBouRN— 


I Josiah Fish Esqr. do solemnly and sincerely promise 
and swear, that I will in all things, to the best of my Know- 
ledge and Ability, faithfully and impartiallity execute and 
perform the trust reposed in me as supervisor of the Town 
of Northampton in the County of Ontario, and that I will 
not pass any account or any article thereof, wherewith I 
shall think the said County is not justly chargeable, nor 
will I disallow any account or any article thereof wherewith 
I shall think the said County is justly chargeable 


Jos1aH Fisu 


Sworn before Chas. Wilbor, Just. Peace. 
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Page 33 

I Sylvester Atchinson, John McVain and Joseph Hewit do 
solemnly and sincerely promise and Swear that I will honestly 
and impartially assess the several persons and estates, within 
the Town of Northampton, in the County of Ontario, and 
that in making such assessment, I will to the best of my 
knowledge and judgment, observe the directions of the 
several laws of this State, directing and requesting such as- 
sessments to be made. SyLvEsTuS ATCHINSON 

JoserH Hewir 


I Hugh McDiarmet, Timothy Coats and Elisha Farwell 
do solemnly and sincerely promise and swear that I will in 
all things to the best of my knowledge and understanding, 
well and faithfully executed the trust reposed in me as a 
Comissioner of highways for the Town of Northampton and 
County of Ontario without favour or partiality. 

Timotuy Coats 
Hucu McDiarmip 
Exisoa FARWELL 


I Peter Sheffer do solemnly and sincerely swear that I will 
in all things to the best of my knowledge, understanding and 
ability, well and faithfully execute and perform the trust 
reposed in me as Collector of the Town of Northampton and 
County of Ontario— PETER SHEFFER 


Page 34 
I Elisha Kent and John Kimbel—do solemnly and sincerely 
swear that I will in all things to the best of my knowledge, 
understanding and Ability, well and faithfully execute and 
perform the trust reposed in me as Constable of the Town of 
Northampton and County of Ontario— 
EvisHa Kent 
Joun KImMBeEL 


I Peter Sheffer and Isaac Scott, do solemnly and sincerely 
swear that I will in all things, to the best of my knowledge 
understanding and ability well and truly execute and per- 
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form the trust reposed in me as Poor Master for the Town of 
Northampton and County of Ontario— 
PETER SHEFFER 
Isaac Scorr 


I Nehemiah Weston, Simon King, Solomon Blood, Joseph 
Cumings, Peres Brown, John McVain, Daniel Davis, Garret 
Davis, Jno Palmer, Jno McNaughton, Salmon Scott, and Asa 
Ransom, elected an overseer of the Highway in the Town of 
Northampton in the County of Ontario, do solemnly and 
sincerely swear that I will honestly, faithfully and impar- 
tially to the best of my understanding and ability execute the 
Duties enjoined on me as an Overseer of Highways— 


Joun McNaucuHTon 
SoLomon BLoop 
Peres Brown 
NEHEMIAH WESTON 
SALMON ScoTT 
Stmon KING 
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Accounts between the Town of Northampton and Josiah Fish 
Esqr. Supervisor, for the Year 1800 


Dr. Josiah Fish Esqr. Per. Contra Cr 
DollCents Doll 
To Balance Old acct. 3019 By Election Exps 50 
Return of Votes 3 
Morey raised by the Town Clerk, Record of 
Town 300 Road, &c 1 50 
Wm. Wadsworth Esqr. 130 
330 19 Whitmore & Co. 13 
Wm. Markham 14 60 


Sq. Fish Service for at- 

tend of Rais of Bridge 10 
Treasurer & Collector 

fees 18 
Isaac Scott, Town Votes 20 
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Sq. Fish Service Att. As- 


sessor 14 
274 10 
By Balance on hand 56 9 
330 19 


By the Report of the Committee appointed to Inspect the 
accounts of the Bridge Committee there appears to be a 
Doll Cents 
Balance of 234. 44 Due to the Bridge Committee for Building 
the Bridge at Butter Milk Falls— 
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No. 1 

Surveyed May the 7th 1801 for the Commissioners of High- 
ways for the Town of Northampton, a Road beginning in 
the Center of the Road leading from the Mouth of the Gene- 
see River to Canawogus 50 Links North of Peter Sheffers 
Field, and West of said Sheffers Dwelling House and running 
the following Courses and Distance—viz. 


Cal Gob 
No.1 N. 88° West 75.00 No. 16 N 64° W.... 4.80 
Oh i oN VOW 17 N80 W.... 6.50 
San OW nl S00 1S NGG le Wie tS 
2h INGE \iihews «See 19 NGG Sie Veena 75: 
5 §S. 59 W.... 148.50 20 N55 W.... 28.20 
Gre Soe 4 ig Wie Oars 212 N: 49 RW oe 
WE SEG. Wa OUR 22) NN 3OPe Weer tO 
SION. 38 Wee, ole S2OUN GL Woe 1.30 
STS a72 WV oes 24 S 84 W.... 19.50 
LOR Sono Vae Wee D5 aN 4 WV ee S250 
DS. 62 ae Wie Lie 26) SE Weel 3.00 
12 Se OO AW ee 2 Mf SS AWS TPL) 
13 55Se/ Se Wie ee D8 ESOS a ao ee 
140 She66ie Wie i250. DOTS. 6 meer eee 
IS NIG MAY SOLS SOM See Vee LO. 5 0Rto 


the East Boundary of Peter Campbell’s Lott at the upper end of the 
Scotch Settlement about Eight Chains North of Allens Creek. 


Avexr. Rea Surveyor 
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Northampton County of Ontario 
and State of New York 
May 7, 1801 
The above described Road was laid out at the request 

of the Caledonia Settlers. 
Timotuy Coats 
Evisua FarweE.Li 
Hucu McD1armip 


Commissioners of Highways for the Town of Northampton 
Page 37 
No.2 

Surveyed May 7, 1801 for the Commissioners of Highways 
for the Town of Northampton, a Road beginning on the 
South Boundary of Township No. 3 in the first Range of 
Short Ranges at a Beach post and running thence South 
Five hundred and thirty four chains—South sixteen Degrees 
West Thirty four Chains which intersects the Road leading 
from Peter Sheffers to Francis Allbrights Mill Seat Con- 


taining in Distance Seven Miles and Eight Chains. 
ALexr. Rea Surveyor 


The above described Road was laid out at the request of 
the people in the Hanover Settlement. 
ExvisHa FARWELL 
Timotuy Coats 
Hucu McD1armip 


Commissioners of Highways for the Town of Northampton 
Northampton, County of Ontario 
and State of New York 
May 7, 1801 
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Now3 
Surveyed May 16th, 1801 for the Commissioners of Highways 
of the Town of Northampton, a Road beginning in the Road 
leading from the Mouth of the Genesee River to Canawogus. 
Six Perches from the North end of the Bridge over Allens 
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Creek and running thence the following Courses and Dis- 
tances untill it Intersects the Road Leading from Peter 
Sheffers to Allbrights Mill Seat 


Course Distance 


No: [3.79 W 1a 
2 N.79 W ais 
Key Rian Sp 
4 S. 54 W Ou 
SOOO EVV, 293 
& Se TO Vyy 8.50 
ASAT SUNY Oca 
8 West Alem 
9 S. 89 W 72.50 


10 N.79 W 152 to the Intersection of the Above mentioned 
Road from P. Sheffers. 
ALExr. Rea Surveyor 


The above described Road was laid out at the request of 
the People in Mr. Isaac Scotts Settlement or Neighbour- 
hood. 


Timotuy Coats 
EvisHa FARWELL 
Hucu McD1ArMip 


Commissioners of Highways for the Town of Northampton 
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No. 4 
Surveyed May the 16th 1801, for the Commissioners of 
Highways for the Town of Northampton, a Road beginning 
at the West end of the Bridge over Beard Creek on Genesee 
Flatts, and running Thence the following Courses and Dis- 
tances across the State Road about twenty Chains west of 
the Big Springs and also across Allens Creek one Chain 
below the Old Fording place and intersecting the Road 
laid from the River Road through the Scotch Settlement 
arg fifteen chains west of Hugh McDiarmids Dwelling 
ouse. 


Course Distance Course Distance 
No.1 N.65 W 10.50 5 N.60 E (tee! 
2 N 88 W 34.50 6 N 61 E 4.50 
Sods Gp ih, ZYA0e TN Sn GES 58.50 
42 NG272 E 3.50 SeNGSS CE 2062 
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Course Distance Course Distance 
No. 9 N. 2.34 W pi pee ON 18> E 28:28 
£0 ON 12. .W 64.50 Re Se Ls CO 
il NS OW 36.5, the point above mentioned West 
Lae Nata 1 a of Hugh McDiarmids Dwelling 
iy Ne Ney pa House. 


AvLexr. Rea Surveyor 


The above described Road was laid out at the request of 
the people on the Genesee Flatts, known by the name of 


ones’s Flats. 
J Hucu McD1armip 


E.isHa FARWELL 
Timotuy Coats 


Commissioners of Highways For the Town of Northampton 
County of Ontario, and State of New York. 
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No. 5 

Surveyed June 15th, 1801 for the Commissioners of Highways 
for the Town of Northampton, A Road beginning at a Black 
Oak Sapling Standing in the Road leading from Braddock 
Bay to Allbrights Mill about 45 Chains south of Timothy 
Coats Dwelling House and running thence the following 
Courses and Distances viz— 


c 
(OO SR? Ge Da he 
Deo. ss 2 100 
a VG cee Nol aaa If ple 
Se ee ee AED he ee 
SP 5 et 52 
6 S...61 E.. 16... intersecting the Road from Isaac Scotts to 


Albrights Mills about 4 Chains West of Cyrus Douglass Dwelling House. 
ALExrR. Rea Surveyor 


The above described Road was laid at the request of the 


Inhabitants of the Hanover Settlement 
Hucu McD1armip 


TimotHuy Coats 
EvisHa FARWELL 


Commissioners of Highways for the Town of Northampton— 
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Page 41 

No. 6 
Surveyed June 18th, 1801 for the Commissioners of High- 
ways of the Town of Northampton a Road beginning at a 
post being the North West Corner of Lot No. 2 in the 6th 
Range of Lots in the Town of Braddocks Bay and about 55 
Chains North of Bezabel Atchinsons Dwelling House and 
running thence the following Courses and Distances. 


On) Gel 
viz—No. 1 South 54,50 No. 8. $729" Bo 1345 
2. Bast: 917,50 9 Surah Pa 
Sap 26° B27 ee 1095.54. Be 7575 
4, $44: Bi 2 Ti ese ore cee 
5S 22> E 6,75 12 VS 40) e263 
6.15.5: Wa 20,28 13 SSe eae ere ee 
7 0.202 155,50 14 Sons 


Intersecting the Road leading through the South Part of S. Braddocks 
Bay to Peabodys Still House. 
ALExR. Rea Surveyor 


The above described Road was laid at the request of the 
Settlers of Braddocks Bay. 
Hucu McD1armip 
Timotuy Coats 
E.isHa FARWELL 
Commissioners of HighWays for the Town of Northampton. 
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No. 7 

Surveyed June 18th, 1801 for the Commissioners of High- 
ways for the Town of Northampton, A Road beginning at a 
Beach Tree marked 5 Miles in the former Survey of the 
Road thro’ Braddocks Bay Township about half a Mile 
South of Thayers Saw Mill and running thence the following 
Courses and Distances viz— 


Courses Distances 
(SAE: 
No. 1 North 10° W.... 10.20 
2aaN 4 E.... 6 
SmeN| Two 6.50 
4 N. oh Toe 8.50 
SaeING 20 Ea 8.50 
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Ba. | SSW "6.50 
uN 102 Wee 10.75 
8 N. eid ees 7.75—Intersecting the said former laid out 


Road about Twenty four Chains north of said Saw Mill, and by this 
altering and discontinuing the part of Sd. former Laid out Road lying 
between the Points of Intersection. 


ALExr. Rea, Surveyor 


The above Road was laid out at the request of the Brad- 
docks Bay Settlers— 
Hucy McDiarmip 
Timoruy Coats 
E.isua FARWELL 


Commissioners of Highways for the Town of Northampton 
County of Ontario and State of New York. 
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No. 8 
Surveyed June 20th, 1801 for the Commissioners of Highways 
for the Town of Northampton A Piece of Road, beginning in 
the Road leading from Braddocks Bay to Peabody’s Still 
House at a White Oak Tree marked E F about Eight Chains 
from Said Still House and running Thence N 88°E 6 Chains 
and 50 Links... Intersecting the Road leading from said Still 
House to Kings Tavern about three Perches North of the 
Bridge which alters and discontinues the Part lying between 
the place of beginning and said Still House. 

ALeExr. Rea Surveyor 


The above Road was laid out at the request of the Settlers 
of Braddocks Bay 
Hucu McD1armip 
TimotHy Coats 
ExisHa FARWELL 


Commissioners of Highways for the Town of Northampton— 
The before mentioned Roads Marked No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
No. 4, No. 5, No. 6, No. 7, and No. 8,—was entered on re- 
cord Feby. 22d, 1801 


CHRISTOPHER LAYBOURN 


Town Clerk 
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Surveyed June 20th, 1801 for the Commissioners of High 
Ways for the Town of Northampton a Road beginning at 
the dug way at the North end of the Carrying Place past 
Genesee Falls 92 Links West of a large pine Tree standing 
at the head of Said dugway and Running Thence the follow- 
ing Courses & Distances. 


Cet eg f- 
viz—No.1 S 23°E.... 4.35 No, 8) S37. Ws 73,80 
2S apologetics 9 52 26° Wa 8.75 
Syeer AG es 10 S414 W 9.25 
45-32 W 4.80 LTS AR OS VO 
nie ey) if eee 12 0 eon 
Gr ro Tho eva oe Oss. 1 are aks path) Ao gate re 
7 S40 Weis 14 S 29 W 6.50 to the 


South end of the Bridge over Deep Hollow—by this altering and discon- 
tinuing the Road laid between this and the Road leading from Kings 
Tavern to Peabody’s Still House 


ALExR. Rea Surveyor 


Northampton County of 
Ontario & State of New York 
June 20—1801 
The above described Road was laid at the request of 
Josiah Fish Esqr. Elijah Kent and others by 
Hucs McD1armip 
EvisHa FARWELL 


Commissioners of High Ways for the Town of Northampton. 
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The No. and Boundaries of the Road Districts in the Town of 
Northampton— 

No. 

1 Beginning at the Bridge across Beards Creek on the 
Genesee Flatts, to the main Road about thirty perches west 
of the Big Springs— 

2d—From Canawogus Ferry to the Bridge on Allens Creek 
at the Scotch Settlement— 

3d—From where the Big tree Road intersects the main Road, 
to the Bridge on Allens Creek at the Butter Milk Falls. 
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4—From the West Boundaries of Peter Campbells Lot to 
Allbrights Mills— 

5—From Mr. Workmans house to the South Boundaries 
of Mr. Templeton’s lot, also from the River Road about 
thirty Chains North of Mr. Dugans House to Mr. Albrights 
Mills— 

6—From the South boundaries of Mr. Tempeltons Lot 
to the North boundary of Mr. Isaac Scotts lot also from S. 
Scotts to Allbrights Mills 

7—From the Braddock Bay Road line to Allbrights Mill— 
also from Salmon Scotts to where it intersects the Road 
leading from Isaac Scotts to Allbrights Mills. 

8—From Black Creek to the North Boundaries of Isaac 
Scotts Lot—also from the River Road to where it intersects 
the road leading from Isaac Scotts House to Allbrights Mills— 
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9—From Black Creek to the mouth of Genesee River also 
from the landing Place to the angle about ten perches west 
of Kings Tavern— 
10—From the N West Corner of lot No. 2 in the 6th Range 
of lots, in Braddocks Bay Township to the Bridge over the 
Deep Hollow, also from where it intersects the river Road 
to the angle about Ten Perches West of Kings Tavern 
Northampton, Feby. 23, 1802 
HucxH McD1armip 
EvisHa FARWELL 
Commissioners of Highways— 
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On adjusting the accompts between Josiah Fish Esqr. Super- 

visor and the Town of Northampton the 23d Day, Feby 

1802—according to the accounts rendered in by the Super- 

visor there appears to be in the hands of the Supervisor Due 

to the Town Forty Dollars and Twenty two Cents. 
CHRISTOPHER Layspourn, Town Clerk 


Statement of accompts between Josiah Fish Esqr. Supervisor 
and the Town of Northampton Feby. 23, 1802 
Dr. Josiah Fish Esqr. Pr-Contra Cr; 
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Doll. Cts. 
To Balance Last Years 
Acct D 56.9 
46 Licences at 5each 230. 
Ganson and Stoddard 


Dr V6 


293.09 
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D 
By Mr. Walther Licence 
Lost 5.00 
De Curtis De Deficient ie 
Stimson Molten Lost 5S) 
David Power L Lost bp 
Isaac Smith Deft ae 
Jno Crow Lost ee 
Wm. Howell Deft pepo 
Old Overseer of the Poor 
C. Hawley =e 
Present Overseer De Lice 
Bridge Committee Si 
Comers of Highways Gare 
Chas. Wilbor Esqr. 8.50 
Jno. McVane 18.30 
Sylvestus atchinson 2.30 
Eli Granger pe 
Joseph Hewit 2.50 
Elijah Kent 2.50 
Jno McVean 7.70 
Joseph Hewit = Hea 
Hinds Chamberlain 3-28 
Attend Election Apl and 
Augt 20-25 
Returns of Votes 625 
Extra Services 1639 
Chris. Laybourn 1.87 
Attend of Settl of In 
Accts Sie 
Bridge Committee 18.20 
252.87 
Balce. in the hands of the 
Supervisor 40.22 
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March 2-1802 
This being the first Tuesday in March, the Day on which the 
Law (by a late act of the Legislature) directs the Annual 
Town Meetings are to be held, the Inhabitants of this Town 
Met at the House of Mr. Peter Sheffer according to an 
adjournment made in Town meeting in the Year 1801— 
When the Votes were taken by Josiah Fish Esqr. Charles 
Wilbor Esqr. The Town Clerk—Constables &c—&c as follows 
Voted—Josiah Fish Esqr. Supervisor 
Christopher Laybourn—Town Clerk 
Simon King—Cyrus Douglass, Job Pierce and 
John Thompson Assessors 
Asa Ransom—Collector 
Rd. M. Stoddard—Asa Ransom—Job Pierce Com- 
missioners of Highways— 
Peter Sheffer—Daniel Curtis—Overseer of the Poor 
Levi Phelton—Isaac Sutherland Friend Hall— 
John Kembel—Elijah Kent—Constables 
No. 10 Bezaleel Atchinson Junr No 9 Lewis Morgan 
No. 8 Joseph Morgan No. 7 Salmon Scott No. 2 Daniel Bewel 
No. 4 Jno McNaughton No. 3 Danl Davis, Danl Curtis Abel 
Row, Jno Hains, Jno. Palmer No. 5 Asa Utley No. 6 Ezekiel 
Chamberlin No. 1 George Garner Wm. Howel, OVERSEERS 
of Highways— 
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Voted—Michael Beach, Stephen Peabody—Christopher Lay- 
bourn, James Tomplin Samuel Carver—Joseph Cary—lIsaac 
Scott—John Ganson Junr Joseph Howett, Lemuel Cook— 
Ezekiel Lane, John Hains Jno. McLaren Senr. Willm 
Carter, Wm Preston FENCE VIEWERS and Pound 
Keepers—every pound Keeper to make his Own Pound. 

Voted That two Dollars for every Wolf destoyed in ad- 
dition to the former Bounty of three Dollars be added—the 
Wolf act and all the other acts made in Town Meeting in the 
Year 1801 mentd. be continued the same this Year—with the 
above mentd. additional Bounty on Wolves— 

Voted That Stephen Peabody—be allowed Seven Dollrs 
and fifty Cents for Town Services—and Danl. Curtis be 
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allowd three Doll. and fifty Cents for Town services—and 
That Hugh McDiarmid and Elisha Farwell Comers of High- 
ways for the last year be allowed Six Dollr. and twenty five 
Cents for laying a Road from Chr. Dugan to Allbright Mill— 
the Survey Havg been Burnt by Accident— 

Voted That this meeting be adjourned to the House of 
Mr. Isaac Scott the first Tuesday in March 1803— 
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Survey of a Road laid out a follows Beginning at a point on 
the State Road leading from Genesee River to Niagara at the 
N W Corner of Capt. Ezra Platts Farm and the N E corner 
of Samll Davis Farm thence Running South two Miles 26 
Chains to the South line of West Geneseo so called, have 
established the same four Rods wide 
June 10, 1802 Ricup. M. Sropparp 
Asa RansoM 
Jos PIeRcE 


Commissioners of Highways 
Recorded June 15, 1802 CHRISTOPHER LAYBOURN 
Town Clerk 
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Traverse of the Western State Road Commencing at the 
East Side of Allens Creek and extending to the Westward to 
the South West Corner of Lot No. 4 in the Village of Batavia 


No. Courses Distances 
Cer 

1 Weste 1.60 
2 N 87W 86.50 
Se Nese. 14.50 
4 N 88 W 179.50 
5S) WRENN 9. 
6 N 86% W 15.90 
ae NG OLY, 43.20 Intersects Transit Meridian 
8 N 78.52 W 201.65 
9 N 77.15 W 20.39 

10 N 74.30 W 102.36 
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11 N 77.54 W 139.17 
12 N 157.06 W 67.73 South West Corner of Lot No. 4 in the 
Village of Batavia. 


Ricup. M. Sropparp 
Asa Ransom 
Jos PErRcE 
Commissioners of Highways 
Recorded July 2—1802 


Curis. LayBourn Town Clerk 
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Traverse of the Center Line of the Road leading from a point 
on the N E Bank of Buffaloe Creek near the S E end of Lake 
Erie, On Eastward to the East Line of Mr. Cully Lot or 


No. C Lks 
1_N_55%° E_.. 18.36{At the end of this Course John Palmers 
2...N...14%  E_... 204.16]House Bears N 79° W. 75 Links distance— 
SNe oe E... 54.77|And the extreme part of Point Ebony on 
SN as OW 25. 70|N Shore of Lake Erie bears S 7514° W— 
INS 39 W....218. 
GS2NE36? my 81. 
Pes BS j Soaat ge FE SAS 
ie as See | Py pos 
dest ey | Bo 435. 
1O2N 79 Dae VAG 
ti eeN@ S130 Be 64. 2 
[eee ee) E= (107.39 
1S S233 Ew 0. 
£7 36°57) E50. 
15_..N....74.35 E_.. 161.34 
1622 32.18. b 46.92 
Lpeelttee oi sg GES 20.21 
1822N 79% Ex. 21.74 
19._.N_..65%  E_.. 23.80 
20...N....64%4  E.... 155.12 To the East Line of Mr. Cullys Lot or Farm. 


Asa Ransom 
Rp. M. SropparpD 
Jos PEIRCE 


Commissioners of Highways 


Septr. 17th, 1802 


CHRISTOPHER LAYBOURN Town Clerk 
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Traverse of the Center Line of the Road from the Round post 
at Fort Niagara up the Niagara River. 

hs 


No. C 
Ld) SOP ace 9 
225 748 eee oo 
Sued AOOdS E22 315,50 
925) 41394 L180 
DED 0 O74 he Was ANU 
De eke eee Weed 
dans 16}4, = W216 
MS eg We bec Gee 8. 
baie A pas eh ec cy lyf 

DF BLY S tence VN eee 

Mies 11238c5. Be 06,50 

19253) 5.059e, nao 

UNS sh en LSE RCA Ne a 

14-25 €1636.-5.W2,.16,.50 

150, 19 a Wee 4250 

Toes Southies mec ed 7 

Tf 2h dee Ws ts. 

RRS HUB CZ ie ey Be et IR 

192 Sa 2O niet cep 2. 

BO Spo. eee 2 OU 

22S. 40 pee 1050 

br eber AIPA Y ued © ovkese h [ell 

PH Sree at le ek eRe 4) 

eee eal Sige ce WV aces 3.50 

25.5 45  ...W......12.50 See the Opposite Page 
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No. Chs 

2 Osten LO ee Weed 50 

Sit Si eed (0 Bee Wace la, 

ee Me Rak Nes oe iio 4 

9s nc ei = Wee27,50 

0 iis ede es Wass 

i Leeks Ras te | she Rea 4 

Ky oi ed ee Wa 25 

S3k Si Gates: Wet 96.50 

O4e Sete se 14.50 

Sheet sae br A {ey SH 

S6s50-= Soe E_....20 {On this Course Intersects the Road to the 

Bee Yas fb | ee 31.504 Landing on Niagary River. 

Lip ise [se oe. 16.50 

S\c] aa Ba Pete bee Bice 17 

fat betre pet pe Rela) Wire (3.50 
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4185S 45 ee. W......16.50 
BD 4G eet W22211:50 


= 8 hat dll 0? EI) W......18.50 to a Tree marked 6 M by Seth Pease and 
Majer Hoops— 


The Traverse of the Road from the proposed Landing on 
Niagara River two Perches North of Mr. Clarks House to the 
36th Course on the Main Road, That is to say, from the 
proposed Landing N.86° E 14. Ch. 50. Lks Intersects the 36th 
Course at 3 Ch, 50 Lks, from the beginning of said 36th 
Course— 
Septr. 15th, 1802 

Asa Ransom 

Ricup M. Stopparp 

Jos PEIRCE 


. Commissioners of Highways 


Septr. 17th, 1802 CHRISTOPHER LayBourNn, Town Clerk 
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Statement of Accts. between the Town of Northampton and 
Josiah Fish Esq. Supervisor, Sep. 28, 1802. 


Dr. Josiah Fish Esq. 


Doll Cts 


To Balance Old 
PCRs. te ee $40.22 

Cash Rd of County 
sbreasurer:cs J 784.10 


Total Received. .824.32 


N.B. The County 
Treasurer has re- 
tained as warages 141 
Collectors 


Hees Ofc: Sete 74.90 

Balance Due to the 

Supervisoreec 13% 
824.454 


Pr- Contra‘ Cr 


Doll Cts 
No. 
1 Simon King...... $ 4.30 
2moseply Hewit 2) 19; 
BRIO Motses es Do. 8.85 


5 Chapman Hawley 2.88 
6 Sylvester Atchinson 25.50 
7 John Ganson..... 27.26 
Silimy Coats s...\.- 
9 Elisha Farwel.... 
10 Hugh McDiarmed 150. 
11 Hugh McDiarmed 53.30 
12 Wm. Schovil..... 18.95 
13 Gershom Beach... 5.07 
14 Wm. Markham... 13.40 
15 jessee Beach... .. 15.64 
16 Joseph Hewit.... 6. 
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17 Jotham Curtis.... 19.29 

CHRISTOPHER Layspourn © 18 Des... 2.0... De L: 
Town Clerk 19 Wm. Blackman... 5.29 
20 Friend Hall...... 2.54 

21pElijal: Cutting anaes 2. 

22 Elisha Farwell.... 18. 

23 Jno Worsyth va waenlo, 

24 Joseph Morgan... ‘5. 


25 Charles Wilbor Esq. 3. 
26 Philemon Nettleton 9. 
27 Chrisr. Laybourn. 10. 
28 Bezl. Atchinson Junr. 3. 
29 Bezl. Atchinson... 18.13 
30 Jno. Dillingham .. 2.94 
31 Cyrus Douglass... 21. 
32 Philemon Nettleton 1.20 


SOE IO7 eee Do.... 1.88 
4s Gs ce Dow 4.90 
SOM Diss US ee Dare 5.98 


36 Josiah Fish Esq... 15.50 
37 Chris. Laybourn . 10. 
38 Charles Wilbor Esqraa: 
39 Josiah Fish Esqr. 3 


40 Asher Bates...... 7.50 
41 Andrew Wortman. 8.25 
42° Dose eee Doite 7.70 


43 Rd.M.Stoddard.. 60.54 
44 Do for Ray & 


Thompson..... 84. 
45 Simon INGO acer 18. 
46 Elijah Kent...... 7.50 
47 Stephen Peabody. _7.50 
816.611% 
48 Treasurer Fees. . . 7.84 
824.4514 
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Northampton Sept 28th, 1802. 
The Inhabitants of this Town Met in a Special Town meet- 
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ing at the dwelling House of Isaac Scott (Legal notice having 
been previously given) for the purpose of Voting to Raise 
by a Tax a sum of money to pay a Bounty on Wolves, and 
other Town Charges and to Transact other material Business 
relating to said Town... When the Votes were taken by 
Josiah Fish Esqr. Charles Wilbor Esqr. Ezra Platt Esqr. John 
H. Jones Esqr. The Town Clerk &ce— 


Voted To chuse four Commissioners in the four Towns com- 
posing the County of Genesee (when the Division takes 
place) That is to say, one Commissioner in each Town, the 
said commissioners to meet within four Days after the last 
Tuesday in Feby next, and divide the Monies raised for the 
support of the Poor—the monies raised to pay a bounty on 
Wolves,—Contingent Charges &c previous to the Division 
of the Town if any there be between the four Towns afore- 
said, and shall make such Division on principles of Equity— 
and in like manner apportion the poor if any there be at that 
time. Or if the Town be then in Debt they are on the same 
principles to Determine what part of the Debt each Town 
ought to pay— 
Voted That Josiah Fish Esq. be a Commissioner for North- 
ampton— 

Francis Albright be De for Southampton 

John H. Jones Esq. be De for Leicester 

Alexander Rea be De for Batavia—for the purpose above 
mentioned— 
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Voted that Commissioners be chosen to ascertain the nec- 
essary boundary lines in the Towns composing the County of 
Genesee, to be compleated before the next annual Town 
meeting— 

That Elijah Kent be Commissr for Northampton 

Rd. M Stoddard Esqr. be De. for Southampton 

Samuel Tupper be De. for Leicester 

John Thompson be De. for Batavia for the purpose last 
above mentioned— 

Voted—Elijah Kent, be Collector in the place of Stephen 


Atchinson—dismissed at his own request. 
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Voted That the sum of One Thousand Dollars be raised 
for the purpose of paying a Bounty on Wolves and other 
Town Charges. 

That Peres Brown be a Constable 

John H. Jones Esqr. and Wm. Carter be fence Viewers and 
pound Keepers— 

That Cyrus Douglass be Overseer of the High Ways for 
the Sixth District— 

Voted That Peter Sheffer be paid the sum of Eighty 
Dollars—as a compensation for his Service as Collector last 
two Years 

That the sum of One hundred Dollars be paid to Isaac 
Scott as a compensation for the loss he has sustained in 
Building a Bridge Over Allens Creek near his Dwelling 
House. 
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Voted That Christopher Laybourn Josiah Fish Esqr. be 
School Commissioners and John H Jones Esqr. 
CHRISTOPHER Laysourn Town Clk. 
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Began on the East Line of Andrew Cragies purchase at the 
main Road and where the main Road Crosses the East Line 
of said Tract. 


Courses Distances 
CL 
Thence S 55° W............34.19 to a Soft maple Stake 
SOOM eee 37.00 to a Sugar Stake 
DDO INN ee ce ee 12.50 Sugar Stake 
Seo See VV ieee 34.50 Sugar Stake 
S/ OR Wet 33.50 Beech Stake 
S GOR ees 20.00 Water Ash Stake 
S32 030 AW 39.50 Sugar Stake 
S6OM\\ eee 73.50 Beech Tree 3 Miles 
Westen oes 20.00 — Beech Stake 
5.00 oWVieseeeee 25.00 sugar maple stake 
S32 aU ae 10.00 { Beech stake standg on the Bank of a Creek 
about 124 Perches wide 
South== ee 25.00 to a Beech Tree marked 4 Miles 
Sout =e 80.00 to a Black Oak Tree marked 5 Miles 
S20. eee 28.00 Iron Wood stake No. 8 


South ene 21.00 Iron Wood stake 9 
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SL SVA OT ANY oe 31.00 Beech Tree marked 6 Miles No. 10 
S455 Wee 72.50 Beech Tree marked 11 
SS32230 Fh esse 75.00 to the Transit Line 


S.50 W.........115.00 to the tenth Township on the Holland 
Companys Land One Mile 26c 181 from 
80)786,69 the N E Corner. 


966,69 
Northampton 14th Feby 1803 Corron Fiercuer Surveyor 
Rp. M. Stropparp 
Asa Ransom Commissioners of High Ways 
Jos PErIRcE 
Recorded, Feby 23. 1803 
CHRISTOPHER Layspourn Town Clerk 
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Survey of the Road from Leroy to Lake Ontario beginning at 
a stake in the Centre Main Road standing at the S E 
Corner of David Fairchilds Farm— 


Cel 
‘hence; North 38.67 to an Iron wood stake.___............. No. 1 
us totes IN 19°33" E --149.58 toa sugar maple Stake. ._..No.. 2 
wr BAW INGO Ee 63:62; to an lron wood! Stakes 2s 2. Se 3 
epee Degas => 66.80) tols sugar. maple stake eo 
tse dome Jvortes....-/20.00 to. a.sugar maple Stake > 2 oS 
also a sugar Tree marked 3 Miles 

eee: N 13° W___....... 25.00 to a White Oak Tree marked...........No. 6 
Anny YU Seas 6.25 to-asugar maple btake = i= 2s. u 
wt hwalls IR eat Oh). Bo, tO 2 rat bee ee ea 
<= ee ING2 55h oe a 0:50) tora Bbeechsstaketee = 2 a at eeee® 
dee ee ali 2G sb) eed eiipariinapie 2. Soe 10 
peur Nit) See ee 5-5 5m Tal ass sta ke seer set Pe al 
pee Sere INorth eee eee 18. 50h era Beech Stakem ve 0 ee) eet 
anasreer INp3 40 2 eens 65328 ee aabeechystakes eee nic Fw 213 
exe Bees Nelo eee ee S01 Same aeBeechtStake= sts se Ew ie 4 
i ee IN 40. ee 54574" a Bass tree9 Miles. on Nor IS 

ot isn ae N_ 3.40 W........ 48.60 to a Beech Stake standg on the 
Sebanisotblackatreckae ee No. 16 
Seeks i, Oe Nae Set SEV eee 04 St a cee Stakes cia eae ds, 
phen er Wye Wh ee 8 19954 aa eech otake $00 2 8 
pare ener INES ALS eV gen te OO eas Deechivotake:eocs25 et eel 
pena ee iN tle Oe Een 12-577, ‘BlmyStakcmeete ==) 2. eee) 
pene ING 1/2ae VV O00 Beechistake sete a ee rere | 
Hibed Oates N 2.30 E.._...119.40 IBecchistakeseet a sete eno 


Ek See NGL 1459 Bet 22317 Beech post set. \cy trtaecrscae cee 
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cleats Ni27 30m 12934 White:Ash Post...0 2 eee 

Lot eee North...............-.284.13 Beech Stake fo 5 eee 

LA ae N 24°.40/ E......194.10 Hemlock stake: 5... state 20 

gery Eee © N 41.34 E.22.. 28:35 Béech Stake ee ee, 

Wet N1293349 Ee 62535 Gilead Stake on the Shore of Lake 
Ontario. 


Northampton 22d Feby. 1803 SrrepHen Benron Surveyor 
Ro. M. Sropparp 
Ira Ransom Commissioners of Highways 
Jos PEIRCE 
Recorded Feby 23d 1803. 
CHRISTOPHER Laysorun Town Clerk 
Page 6r 
Traverse of a Road Beginning at a stake standing in the 
Center where the Road ended leading to the Mouth of the 
Genesee River on the Farm owned by Samuel Street Esqr. 


Thence South 30° W......33.00 


IS PENS: | W......34.25 
Be te eA iene 130 Wee 2 
45550 83 E.___.28.50 
bis ee 20 E222:20.32 
GV Smee. 54 E.___.10.00 
The ieee 21,30 E_..32.50 to a Button Wood Tree standing on 


the Bank of a Creek near the Main 
Road. 


Northampton Feby 26, 1803— Cotron FLETCHER Surveyor 
Rp. M. Stropparp 


Jos Peirce Commissioners of High Ways 
Recorded Feby 28, 1803 Curis. LayBourn, Town Clk 


Traverse of a Road beginning at the End of the Road 
leading from the Main Road to Francis Albrights Mill 
Thence South 80° E on the Bank of the Creek 9c 501 Thence 


South Over the Creek 4c 87] 
De STS TNS 0 ca 5} 


RES YE CY SN or 17.50 
CRS Hie Sheree tat 16.50 
Dp pet ine Das ade mires 8 295.00 to the Center of the Road leading from Chrisr 


Dugans to the Mouth of the Genesee River 
containing 4m34c621 


Northampton Feby 26, 1803 = Corron FLercHer Surveyor 
Rp. M. Sropparp 
Jos PrerrcE Commissioners of High Ways 
Recorded, Feby 28th 1803 Curisr Layspourn Town Clerk 
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Traverse of a Road beginning at the Genesee River at a 
Place known by the name of Streets Ferry 


Gal 
Thence North....26° W...._....... 23.00 
DAW seta Ue Bs 20.00 
So Northeast Wasee 20.00 
4 South” 86) Wo. 80.50 To Township Line 
5) South=—-40) Woes 19.50 To a Creek 
GeeNorthe 19) Wee 11250 To Township Line 
7 West along said Line 59.50 to the Main Road 
Northampton 
Feby. 26. 1803 Corron FLetcHEr Surveyor 


Rp. M. Stopparp 
Jos Peirce Commissioners of the HighWays 
Recorded Feby. 28, 1803 
CHRISTOPHER LayBourn, Town Clk 
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March the Ist 1803 
This being the first Tuesday in March the Day on which the 
Law By a Late act of the Legislature Appointed Our Town 
Meating to be held at the House of Josiah Fishe’s Esq. The 
Inhabitents of the Town met at the time and Place So ap- 
pointed in Northampton when The Votes were Taken by 
Josiah Fish Esq &c— 
Voted Sylvestus Atchinson Town Clark— 

Simon King Supervisor— 

John Kimbol Lewis Morgan Jonathan Leonard 
Assessors 

Elisha Dunham Jeremiah Olmsted Bezaleel At- 
chinson Commissioners of High, 

Stephen Pebody John Kimbol Over Seers of the 
Foor 

John Kimbol—Lewis Morgan Constables 

Lewis Morgan Collector of Taxes— 

that the third Road District be Divided at West 
Bank of Prusts Kreek 

No. 1st Solomon Blood, No. 2nd William Hincher 
No. 3d Sylvestus Atchinson on the East part. George 
GoodHew for the west of the Same and Joseph Cara for No. 
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4th. Over Seears of Highways fence Viewers and Pound 
Keepers and make their Own Pound— 

that the Sum of one Hundred Dollars for to Defray 
the Expense of Wolf Killing— 
Voted Lastly that this Meeting be Adjourned to the now 
Dwelling House of Elisha Dunham Inholder on the first 
Tuesday of March next— 


Page 64 
Northampton, April the 9th 1803 
Be it Remembered that on the Last Day of march one thous- 
and Eight Hundred & three Came into the Inclosure of 
Bezaleel Atchinson Jnr. A Dark Bay Mare Colt Judged to be 
three years old this Spring with a Star in the foarhead a 
Snip Nose Natural Troter Caries a Good head and tail 
Straight Limber &c 

SyLvestus Atcuinson Town Clark 


Survey of a Road April 6th 1803 at Northampton 
Road from the Landing Below the fall on Genesee River 
to the Road Leading from the mouth of the River to the Mills 
above the falls—Widened as followith—Began at the top 
of the Hill at a Pine Stump on the North Side of Said Road. 
Run North Half a Chain to a White Oak Stump then west 
three Degrees South Seven Chains to the above Mentioned 
Road Leading from the Mouth of the River—then South 
Half a Chain to to the former Line of Sd Road the above 
Addition is on the North Side of Sd Road—is two Rods 
from the top of the Hill to the other Road.— 
ExvisHa DunHAM 
JEREMIAH OLMSTED Commissioners of 
High Ways 
Recorded June the 8th 1803 
SYLVEsTUS ATCHINSON Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road to Thomas Kings as Followes. Began at 
the North East Corner of Lot No. 29 Bounded on the Road 
Leading to Deep Hollow Bridge so Called Run West two 
Degrees North one Hundred and Seventy two Chains and 
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an Half to a Stake Marked then west Nineteen Degrees 
South Forty Two Chains and an half to a Steep Gully a 
few Rods East of Thomas Kings House Said Road is Laid 
four Rods wide on the Lot No. 29 and Bounded North on 
the North Line of the above Mentioned Lot one Hundred 
and four Rods from thence the Center of the Road to be on 
the Line of the Lots to the above Mentioned Stake 
Northampton April the 7th 1803 

E.isoa DunHAM 

JEREMIAH OLMSTED Commissioners of 

High Ways 

Recorded June the 8th 1803 


SYLVEsTuUS ATCHINSON Town Clark 


Northampton November 18th 1803 
This Day Settled Town amounts with Josiah Fish Esq 
Late Supervisor for the Said Town and find a Ballance Due 
the Town in his hands for the Sum of three Hundred fifty 
four Dollars and five Cents 
SyLvestus Atcuinson Town Clark 
Josiah Fish 
Page 66 
Northampton November the 18th 1803 
on adjusting accounts with Josiah Fish Esq. Late Super- 
visor for Said Town By amount Turned in by him at the 
time there appears to be a Ballance in his hands (Beside the 
Licence money) of three Hundred and fifty four Dollars five 
Cents in manner following, to Wit— 


Dr. Josiah Fish Supervisor Pr. Contrary Cr. 
to one thousand Ballance Due in the old 
Dollars paid by Settlement of $000.13 
Lewis morgan Col- No. 1 Elijah Kent 15.00 
lector $1000. 2 ShanksanIndian 5. 
—_——— 3 Job Pierce 41.75 
$1000.00 4 Richard M Stod- 
472.86 dard 63 
—— 4 John Keys 7.50 
5 Richard M Stod- 
dard 25.50 
amounts caried 6 Christopher Lay- 


over $527.14 bourn 5 
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Josiah Fish Esqr. Dr. 
to amount Brought 
over from the other 


page of 


$527.14 


$527.14 


PRIEPSE) 
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7 Job Pierce 5 
8 Wm. Dwinnoll 20 
9 Peter Sheffer 5 
10 Shanks an Indian 5 
11 Ezra Plate 5 
12 Elisha Farwell 6.75 
13 Joseph P. Palmer 5 
14 Frances Albright 5.50 
15 Cotton Fletcher 6 
16 Daniel Curtis 3.50 
17 Cotton Fletcher 7.50 
18 Richard M Stod- 
dard 19.50 
19 Benjamin Kimbol 5 
20 Phinehas Bates pea 
21 Wm. Dwinnold 5 
22 Henry Leash 5 
23 Job Pierce 1H Oba fe) 
24 Luke Whitmore 15.73 
25 Petter Sheffer 80. 
26 Christopher Lay- 
bourn 15.50 
Tresury Fee 10 
Lewis Morgans Fees 50 
his attending Election 

1803 6 
Paid Jonathan Leonard 
for Town Sarveses &c. 8 

$472.86 
Amos Ranger Woolf 

Bounty $ 5.00 
Hinds Chamberlin De- 

De 5 
John Foresyth 24.13 
Jeremiah Nettleton 9:31 
Compensation to him 

Black Creek Bridge 

Building 40 
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Due the Town 293.79 Allowd for Paying Town 
6.0 orders to Oliver Phelps 
or Ld 47 
Due the Town $ 287.79 Charles Wilber Esqr. 1291 
Coln Fish allowance 
made him for the Ex- 


change of Bills 10. 
Cyrus Douglass 22 
No. 27) Ezra Plate 12 

28 Charles Wilbor + 
29 Job Pierce 18 
30 Job Pierce 4.50 
Josiah Fish Esqr. for ap- 
pointing L.Morgan Col- 

lector &c. 7.50 
Josiah Fish for Compass 

and Chain 14 

$233.35 


Tending Election as 
Clerk in April 1802 6 
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Survey of the Alterations in the Road Leading to Braddose 
bay So Cald April — 1803—From the Road Running nearly 
Parrellel with Genesee River Beginning Opposit the Road 
from the Landing at a Chestnut Stake Running South 
Eighty Seven Degrees West Twenty Chains to the former 
Road to Braddose bay alterations from Prawon Creek Cald— 
Began at the Center of the Bridge on Said Creek Running 
North Eighty Eight Degrees and thirty Minnuts west Sixty 
Chains to a Beach Sapling mark’d H. about Six Rods west 
of Jermiah Olmsteds Land on the Side of the former Road 
then then North Seventy two Degrees West thirty Seven 
Chains to a Stake Standing on the west Line of Ebenezar 
Utters Loot 
Northampton April 1803 | 
BEZALEEL ATCHINSON JNR Commissioners of 
JEREMIAH OLMSTED Highways 
Sy.vestus Atcutnson Town Clark 
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Survey of a Road from the Road Nearly Parallel with 
Genesee River Began on the west Side of Said Road on the 
Line Betwixet North and Southampton Running North 
Eighty Eight Degrees west Forty two & an half Chains then 
North Seventy Six Degrees west thirty Seven and an half 
Chains thence North fourty Six Degrees and thirty Minuts 
West Eleven Chains then North 58° west 10 Chains then 
North 51° west 41% Chains then North 31° west 17 Chains 
then North 60° west 11% Chains then North 81° west 41 
Chains then North 72° west 96% Chains then North 67° 
West 9% Chains then North 8° west 714 Chains to a Stake 
on the Road Running Past Salmon Scotts to Fairfield— 
Northampton April—1803 

JEREMIAH OLMSTED Commissioners of 

BEZALEEL ATCHINSON JNR_ Highways 

SYLVESTUS ATCHINSON Town Clark 
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Survey of a Road From Salmon Scots to Fairfield So Cald— 
Began at the Northeast Corner of Said Scots Land Running 
North 1° West 230 Chains then North 30° West 140 Chains 
then North 275 Chains Ending Oposit the House of Mr. Jon- 
athan Browns in Fairfield aforesaid— 
Northampton April 1803 
JEREMIAH OLMSTED Commissioners of 
BEZALEEL ATCHINSON JNR_ Highways 


Survey of a Road through Fairfield to Braddose Bay 
Began at the House of Mr. Jonathan Browns in Fairfield 
aforesaid Running North 24%° East 65c 361 then North 28° 
East 10 Chains then North 16° East 3c 501 then North 30° 
East 17c 501 then North 20 Chains then North 14° East 7c 
501 then North 29° East 23c 601 then North 6° East 19c 50l 
to Fairfield Line then North 37° East 7 Chains then North 
22° East 45 Chains then North 9° West 20 Chains then 
North 25° West 10 Chains then North 2° East 10 Chains 
then North 2° West 13c 501 then North 18° West 23c 50l 
then North 23 Chains then North 30° East 25 Chains then 
North 4° East 13 Chains then North 16° West 5 Chains then 
North 5° East 4 Chains then North 17° East 24 Chains then 
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North 3° East 43 Chains to a Stake No. 7 in the fourth Range 
by Mr. Beaches then West 20 Chains on the old Road then 
North 19° West 8 Chains then North 5° West 7614 Chains to 
Braddose Bay Road by Mr. Atchinson—Surveyed by Gibbens 
Jewet Surveyor— 

Northampton—1803 


JEREMIAH OLmsTED Commissioners of Highways 
BEZALEEL ATCHINSON JNR 
SyLvestus ArcHinson Town Clark 
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March 6th 1804 

Agreeable to a late Act of the Legislature Directing the Anual 
Town Meetings the Inhabitants of this Town Met at the late 
House of Elisha Dunham according to Adjournment made 
in Town meeting in the Year 1803. When the Votes for 
Town officers and other affairs of Sd Town were taken by 
Sylvestus Atchinson Esqr 

Simon King Supervisor 

Lewis Morgan Town Clerk 

Libeus Fish Joshua Wickson & Abraham Colby Assessors 

William H. Spencer Collector 

Charles Hartford Joshua Wickson Overseers of the Poor 

Thomas King Sanford Briggs Joseph Cary Commissioners 
of Highway 

Simon King Stephen Peabody Henry Widener, Marven 
Brockway Michael Beach Abel Rowe Overseers of Highways 
Fence Vewers & Pound keepers to find or Make their own 
Pounds 

Jeremiah Olmsted Wm. H Spencer & John Kimbal 
Constables 

Voted One Hundred Dollars shall be Raised as Bounty for 
the Purpose of Killing Wolves 

that this Meeting be adjourned to the House of the Wid. 
Brown on the first Tuesday of March next 


Page 71 
Statement of Accts. between the Town of Northampton 
and Simon King Supervisor Septr. 1804 


cy 


Dr Simon King to 

Money Raised for 
Wolves & Contingent 
Charges— $297.38 
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Pr contra Cr. 
Alexr;| Réa 2: eee $ 


Asa’ Ransome ee oes 51.50 
John Hy Joness. eee 2 
Stephen Peabody...........-. 6 
Lewis Morgan.............-.---- 10.50 
Charles Hartford.............. 6 
Jeremiah Olmsted.............. 1 
Sylvestus Atchinson...__.. 5.60 
Solmon Bloods. ase Ey 
Win. Dwinold.=. 10 
Dan Rowew eee eee 1 
JermaOloisted: 234) 16.23 
Jonn Harmon 1 
Wins Dwindlls =e 5 
Gibbom Jewit...............----- 6.88 
JohnsAtchinson 2. 5 
Lewis. Morean.. 22 sae 12 
Sylvestus Atchinson.......... 6 
John Harmon 2212522 3.06 
JohniKam balsas) oe 9:12 
Lewis Morgan 2 ese 6 
Libetisibish ace. 6 
Jonth\ Dbeanard a. 8.85 
Win. Hineher= =e oe: 3 
Simon gp tic gear eces 13.50 
Sylvestus Atchinson.......... 9 
Elisha Dunham oe ee! 
Barzaleel Atchinson.......... 25 
Bazaleel Atchinson............ 1 


Recd. from the Estate of Simon King Deceasd the Ballance 


of the above Amt 


1804 
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GIBBONS JEWETT Supr. 
Justin Worturincton I.C. 
SANFORD Briccs J.P. 


Survey of a Road from Danl. Arnols to Thomas Kings be- 
ginning at Said Arnolds N.W. Corner runing E. 214 degrees 
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S.800 Rods to a Stake then E. 30 Degrees S. 66 Rods to a 
Stake then E. 214 Degrees S. 44214 Rods to a Stake then E. 
20 degrees N. 2884 Rods to a Beech Tree then E. 30 degrees 
N. 40 Rods to a Stake then E. 40 degrees N. 50 Rods to a 
Stake then E. 20 degrees N. 12 Rods to a Stake then E. 15 
degrees N. 332 Rods Meeting the Road before laid out to 
Thos Kings from the River 
June 20th. 1804 
SANFORD Briccs 
Tuos Kinc Commitioners of 
Highways 
Lewis Morcan T Clerk 


No. 1 Survey of Roads in Fairfield Begining at William 
H. Spencers Mill at Beech Stump thence S. 32de W 
420 Rods to a Stake thence W. 2¥%4de N 244 Rods 
on the line of Danl Arnolds and Dan! Browns Lotts 
to the center of the Road by Said Arnolds. 


No. 2. Survey of the Road to John Websters beginning on 
the Main Road 200 Rods S. of the N. line of Fare- 
field at a Stake runing W. 2¥de N. 800 Rods to the 
W. line of Said Town to a Stake Mark’d 25. 


No. 3. Survey of the road from Danl Browns to the W. Town 
Line of Farefield Beginning at Said Browns S.E. 
Corner at a Stake Marked 43 runing W. 2¥%de N 
1882 Rods to the W. Line of Said Town. 


No. 4 Survey of a Road from Williams Bannings N.E. 
Corner to the W. Line of Farefield begining at a 
Stake marked 82 on the main Road Runing (Page 73) 
W. 234de N 272 Rods to a Stake thence W. 25 de S. 
34 Rods to a Stake thence W. 25 de N. 40 Rods to a 
Maple Tree thence W. 232 de N. 1047 to the W. Line 
of Said Town. 
October 28th. 1804 
Tuos. Kine 
SANFORD Briccs Commitioners of highways 
Lewis Morcan T Clerk 


No. 5. Survey of a Road from the Main Road in farefield to 
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Ira Lucus’s beginning at the S.W. Corner of Lott 196 
at a Stake Runing E. 2¥4de S. 820 Rods to the E. line 
of Said Town. 
November Ist. 1804 
JosepH Carry 
SANFORD Briccs Commitioners of Highways 


Lewis Morcan T Clerk 


No. 6. Survey of a Road from John Kimble’s to Black Creek 
and thence Ira Lucuses begining at the S.E. Corner 
of Said Kimbles Farm runing E. 20 de S. 74 Rods toa 
Stake thence E. 53de N. 313 Rods to a Stake thence 
N. 48de W. 14 Rods to a Stake thence N. 96 Rods toa 
Tree thence N. 2ide W. 58 Rods to a Stake thence N. 
1534de E. 92 Rods to a Stake thence N. 30de E. 26 
Rods to an Oak Stake on the bank of Black Creek 
thence N. 26de W. 20 Rods to a bunch Basswoods 
thence N. 18de E. 927 Rods to a Stake Mark’d 229 & 
230 on the S. Line of Fairfield thence N. 2%de E. 200 
Rods intersecting the Road by Said Lucuses. 

March 20th. 1805 

SANFORD Briccs Commitioners of 
JosEpH Carry Highways 
Tuos Kinc 

Lewis Morcan T Clerk 
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Northampton Septr 1804 

Statement of Accts Between the Town of Northampton and 
Sylvestus Atchinson Town Clerk for 1803. 


Money Paid pr.L Mor- __ by Collectors Fees $ 17.50 
gan Collector $250 Treasurers fees 3.50 
Do Raised by No.1 Bezeliel Atchin- 
County 100 son Jr. 88. 
2. Jonth Leonard 30. 
$350 3. Sylvestus Atchin- 
son LZ 
Cash Paid to 4. Michael Beach 16.62 


5. Jacob Atchinson 8.62 
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Ballance 8.11 6. Sylvestus Atchinson 15.75 
re se nos King 34.89 
$358.11 Cash Pd to Surveyor 67.98 
By an order from Com- 
missioners 56.25 
$358.11 


Lewis Morgan T Clerk 
Die Pack Fish to the Town of Northampton 


Contra-Cr. 
To Amot brot for- Jan. 17th 1805 By order 
ward $287.79 from Commitioners on 
45.00 Supervisor $ 45.00 


Balls due the 
Town 249.79 April 2d by an agreement 
deduct 80. Certified by the Com- 
missioners to the Amount 


$162.79 of $ 80.00 


Agreeable to an Alteration of a Road on the appeal of 
Moses Johnson to the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
on the 25th of Feby. 1805 Viz: Begining at the S.E. corner of 
Joseph Cary’s Farm Running E.22 Rods thence E. 26de S21 
Rods to intersect the Road heretofore Laid. 
SANFoRD Brics Commissioners of 
JosepH Cary Highways 
Lewis Morcan T Clerk 
Page 75 
Northampton Apl. Ist. 1804 
Statement of Accts. between The Town of Northampton and 
Luis Morgan Town Clerk for 1804. 


Cr 
Money paid by W. Collectors fees $ 12.50 
H. Spencer Col- Treasurers do 2.50 
lector $250. No 1.Tom Leet 13.75 
Money paid by Syl- 2.Wm. Banning 2M 
vestus Atchinson 3.Marvin Brockway 16. 
Late Town Clerk 67.98 4.Sylvestus Atchinson 8.11 
5.Heny Widner 33.50 


317.98 6.Marvin Brockway 16.25 
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180.55 7.Justin Worthington 6.62 


8.Benagr Welley a3 
Ball. Due the Town$137.43 9.Sylvestus Atchinson 12.82 
Ball. Due on 11.Josh. Fish Junr ay. 
Settlement 10.Sylvestus Atchinson 25.50 
180.55 
12 John Rockwell 5) 
13 John Rockwell 11.94 
15 G.Jewett Supt. 45. 
Money paid toWm.H.S. 44.24 
Money “ de 13. 
Gen rane. L 6.87 


by Cash paid Z.Colby —_ 5.00 
Page 76 
Northampton March 6th 1805 
The Inhabitants of this Town met in a Special Town meeting 
at the House of Messr Rowe’s (Legal notice having been 
previously given) for the purpose of Choosing a Supervisor 
and any other business thats material. 

When the Votes were Taken by Sylvestus Atchinson Esqr. 
The Constable Voted that William Henry Spencer be Town 
Clerk Protemporary 
Voted Gibbons Jewett Supervisor 

Wm. H Spencer 
Town Clk Protemporary 
Page 77 
April 2nd. 1805. 
This being the first Tuesday in April the day on which the 
Law (by alate Act of the Legislature) directs the Anual Town 
meetings to be held—the Inhabitants of this Town Met at 
Mrs. Clarrissa Browns according to an adjournment made in 
the year 1804—Where the Votes were Taken by Sylvestus 
Atchinson Esqr. the Supervisor Town Clerk Constables &c.&c. 
as follows. 
Voted Gibbons Jewett Supervisor— 
William Henry Spencer Town clerk— 
Zacheus Colby Sylvestus Atchinson Richard Abbey 
and John Kimball Assessors— 
John Kimball Colector 
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Jeremiah Olmsted Solomon Blood Overseers of the 
Poor— 

Ephraim Colby Jr. Stephen Atchinson Moody Tru- 
man Commissioners of Highways— 

John Kimball Sanford Briggs and Jeremiah Olmsted 
Constables. 
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Augustus B. Shaw Jacob Scoonover Joel Chapman 
Salmon Scott William Banning Benjamin Freeman 
John Atchinson John Harmin Benajah Willey James 
Sayre Overseers of Highways 

George Goodhue William Hencher Joel Chapman 
and William Banning Fence Viewers and Pound 
Keepers—that every pound Keeper furnish his own 
pound— 

Voted That their be three Shillings paid as a Bounty for 
every dozen of Rattle Snakes That may be killed in 
or within a half mile of the Town 

Voted That there be three Hundred dollars Raised for the 
Contingent Charges of sd Town—and for a bounty 
on Wolves and Rattle snakes— 

This Meeting be Adjourned without day 
WiiiaM H. Spencer Town Clk. 
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Northampton April 11th, 1805 
Taken up by the subscriber a Two year old Mare Colt dark 
Brown Black mane and Tale White Star in the forehead a 
snip on the nose Trots and paces the mane cut off the owner 
is desired to prove property pay Charges and take her away 
Immediately 
MicHarEL BEAcuH. 
The Above is a True Copy 
Ws. H. Spencer, Town Clk 
Nov. 29th, 1805 


Survey of a road from the Genesee River begining at a 
stake and Stones North of the old Mill standing at Highwater 
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Mark running west 29 Rods to a stake and stones and to the 
now traveled road— 
Moopy FREEMAN Commissioners of 
STEPHEN ATCHINSON Highways 
Epur Cosy Jnr. 


Page So Northampton Nov. 29, 1805 
Survey of a road begining at a stake and stones Standing 
at the North East corner of Silvestus Atchinson farm running 
west Ten degrees North 62 Rods then on a westerly Course 
untill it Intersects with the road leading to Braddocks Bay 
as is Now established— 

Moopy FreEMAN Commissioners of 

STEPHEN AtTcHINSOoN Highways 

EpHramm Cosy Jnr. 
Page 81 
Survey of a road Nov. 29, 1805. begining at the center of the 
road leading from the Genesee River to Braddocks Bay Town 
and running the following Courses and distances Viz— 

Ch. 


Bearings Distances 
INo. “1. N'83°15h Wi2762;40 No. 19 N. 67° Wier ess 
Bo BL Ry Ae W...18,75 20 N. 87,10 W... 47,60 
“13 N-89 W.. .34,40 21 N. 69 W... 81,30 
“ 4 § 89,30 W...84,50 29) N63; ) We 37,10 
Oo SIN Ware 15 238 N55 408 We ee6l.30 
«6 N75) * W..32.50 24 N. 5430 W... 42,60 
CT IN Gh WW renee 25° Nw6t W... 40 
“ § N86 W...69,50 26 S. 87,15 W... 19 
“ 9 N 84,45 W...63,60 27 ~N. 46 WV ee 225: 
“ 10 N83,45 W...59,50 28. N62) W.. 13,50 
ST INL HE W...79 CI IN to SOA one S14, 00 
“12 N 84 Wee 30 N. 65 W.... 66 
“ 13 N 71,20 W...46,10 31 N.62. W... 32,40 
514) ON 660) GAWils67,50 32 N.66  W...160,00 
#115 NO7140) Woe! .60 
“ 16 N60,15 W...22,20 
oe SeUNES 1 W. .66 
“ 18 N55 W...32,60 Northampton Genesee County 


State of New York Nov. 29th, 1805 
Moopy FREEMAN 
STEPHEN ATCHINSON 
Epuraim Corsy Jnr. 
Commissioners of Highways for the Town of Northampton 
Recorded Decembr. 3rd 1805 Wma. H. Spencer Town Clerk 
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Survey of a road in May 1805 begining at the center of the 
road leading from Fairfield to Hanover and about a Hundred 
rods Northerly of Black Creek Bridge at a beach Tree and 


running the following Courses and distances Viz— 
Westy 5°° N:...265, Chains 


Wao Nive 95 
W49"N 187 
WOON Sone 60 
The above as Directed by the Commissioners of 
Highways 


Grpspons JEweETT Surveyor 
Epuraim Cosy Jnr. Commissioners 
STEPHEN ATCHINSON of Highways 
The above is a True copy 
Ws. H. Spencer Town Clerk 


Survey of a road in May 1805 begining at the North East 
Corner of Lot No. 9 in Fairfield and running west on the line 
of sd Town To the Main Road From Fairfield To Braddock 
Bay Town it being 232 Rods The above Mentioned line to 
be the South line of said Road. 
The above as Directed by the Commissioners of Highways. 
GipBons JEWETT Surveyor 
STEPHEN ATCHINSON Commissioners 
Epuraim Cosy Jnr. of Highways 
Northampton March 25th, 1806 
Ws. H Spencer Town Clerk 
Page 83 
Survey of a road Nov. 30th 1805 begining at the Braddocks 
Bay Road between Lots No. 2 & 3, and range 6 & 7 at a 
stake and stones—thence Running the Following Courses 
and distances (Viz) 
W.00°° ~=—60 Chains 
W. 2079 5 73 Ch 


W. 35°° S 78.50 Links 
WwW 31% miles and 5 Chains To the main Road leading 


North & South through The Triangle 
Moopy FREEMAN 
NB The above Two Rod Chains STEPHEN ATCHINSON 
Commissioners of Highways 
Attest Wm. H. Spencer Town Clerk 
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Survey of a road Febuary 13th 1806 begining at the West 
line of Fairfield at the end of the road laid by Ephraim Colby 


and running the Following Courses and distances (Viz) 
Wiese 86 Chains 


To the main Road leading North and south Through the Triangle. 
Moopy Freeman Commissioners of 
EpuraiM Coxpsy Jnr. Highways 
Northampton March 26th, 1806 
Ws. H. Spencer Town Clerk 
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Dr. Josiah Fish To the Town of Northampton. 
1806 
March 27th To Cr. by agreement 

balance of Accts Certified by the 

brot forward dolls 162.79 Commissioners of high- 

ways for the sum of $ 19.94 

Statement of Account between Wm. H. Spencer Town 
Clerk and the Town of Northampton. 


Dr. oT 
1805 1805 
April 2nd. To Cash May 4th by Cash Cr. G. 
acct of L. Jewett by Order 80.00 
Morgan of the Commis- 
on an Or- sioners for Cr 
der in fa- Josiah Fishes 
vour of I. Account by pay- 
Worthing- ing I. Kimble 
ton me ty his Fee 4.20 
May 3rd. To Cash 
acct of L. by paying A.C.Fishers Or- 
M. 44.24 der 20.70 
Oct. 4. To Cash by paying A.C. Fishers Or- 
acct of L. der 3.00 
M. 13.00 by paying Prince Browns 
1806 Order 10.00 
Feby To Cash by paying Isaac Nicholls 


acct of I. Order 4.75 
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Kimble 84.00 by paying Calvin Freeman 


March 25 To an on an Order 19 Se 
Acct of L. by G. Jewett supt 45.00 
M. 6.87 by Treasures Fees 1.96 
“lo Gil rept 
of ZAMS 45.00 $196.98 
1806 by Cash Paid Zac- 
$196.48 heus Colby 157.08 
1806 To Cash—Recd by Treasures fees 62 
of County 
Treasurer 157.70 $354.64 
$354.18 


1806 July 12—Recd 
by—Z Colby 50 


$354.68 


Page 85 
April 1st 1806 
This being the first tuesday in April the Day on which the 
Law (by a late act of the Legislature) Directs the anual 
Town meetings to be held—the Inhabitants of this Town 
met at Mr. George W. Willeys according to an adjournment 
made in the year—1805— 
When the votes were taken by Sylvestus Atchinson Esqr. 

the Supervisor Constables &c, &c, as follows— 
Voted Zacheus Colby Town Clerk 

Gibbons Jewett Supervisor 

Ephrain Colby Junr 

Joseph Cary Commissioners 

Daniel Arnold of Highways 

Daniel Spencer, Collector 

George W. Willey 

Jonathan Leonard 

Richard Abby Assessors 

Lewis Morgan 

Salmon Scott 

Justin Worthington | 

Bezaleel Atchinson Jr.{ Over Seers of the Poor 
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William Hincher Jr, Augustus B. Shaw, Jonas Scoon- 
over John Kimball Euijah Griswold Josiah 
Mather William B. Brown Abraham Colby, 
Jeremiah Olmsted Lazarus Church Jacob Atchin- 
son Levi Gilbert William Davis Moody Freeman 
Joseph Grover William Church Overseers of the 
Highways 
William Peters George Huntley Michael Beach 
Benajah Werden Nathaniel Jones Fence viewers 
& Pound Keepers 
Nathaniel Randol Nathaniel Jones Benjamin Free- 
man Joel Chapman Constables 
Voted Not to pay Isaac Scott his clame for one Hundred 
Dollars upon this Town 
Voted To Raise three Hundred Dollars for the Contingent 
charges of the town 
Voted That there be one Dollar paid as a bounty upon every 
Dozen of Rattle Snakes killed in or within a half 
mile of this Town 
Voted That ther be Five Dollars paid as a bounty for every 
Wolf killed in Town— 
Voted That all Town officers be authorized to collect all 
back arrearages of their predecessor 
This meeting Adjourned to the now dwelling House of 
George W. Willey 


ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 


Page &7 

Survey of a Road in Northampton in Hanover Settlement 
Begining at Joshua Howells Northeast Corner Bound & 
Runing South 2°°W 132 Rods to the E & W Road by James 
Franklins to a Markd Tree thence South 20°° East 246 Rods 
Thence 2°° West 172 Rods to the South Line of the Town of 
Northampton 


Northampton Augst 25 1806 
JosepH Cary 
DanteEL ARNoLD Commissioners of Highways 
Recorded September 22d, 1806 
ZAXHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 


Gipson JEWETT Surveyor 
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Survey of a Road from the Black Creek Settlement in Han- 
over to the Road that Runs from Hanover to Fairfield—Be- 
gining Two Rods Rods North of Joel Chapmans now Dwelling 
House from thence Runing West 28°° South 68c501 then W 
30°°S 5c501 then W 31°°S 33c501 then West 36°° South 12c 
then W 33°°South 23c to Fairfield Road 
Pr. Dante, ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton July 4 1806 
DaniIEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
EPHRAIM CoLBy Highways 
Recorded October Ist 1806 
ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 
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Broke into the enclosure of the Subscriber on the first In- 
stant a two year old Bull of a Dark brown colour with some 
white upon the Belly hind feet the owner is Desired prove 
property pay charges & take him away— 
Northampton Decr 16th, 1806 
Wo. PETERS 
The above is a true Copy ZACHEvS Cosy Tn Clerk 


Survey of a in Northampton Begining at Samuel Fowler 
new Grist Mill & Runing South 40°° East 480 Rods Thence 
South 45°° East 130 Rods to the West Line of Fairfield to 
Post No. 13 & 25 
Northampton Augst 22d 1806 

Pr Grppons JEWETT Surveyor 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
Epuraim Co sy Jr. of Highways 
Recorded September 22d 1806 
ZacHEus Cotsy Town Clerk 
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Division of Road Districts in the Town of Northampton for 

the year 1806 

District No. 1 Begining near Mr. Hinchers Running South 
to the corner of the Road to the Landing 

No.2 Beginning the above corner & running Down the 

Dugway to the River then beginning at the above 
corner Running South to the top of Dumpling hill— 
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No.3 


No.4 


No.5 


No.6 


No.7 


No.8 


No.9 


No.10 


No.11 


No.12 
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No.13 


No.14 
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Beginning at Dumpling Hill Running South to the 
Town Line then West to Hanover Settlement 


Beginning at Southampton Line Running North to 
Fairfield Town Line— 


Beginning at the Line near the South East Corner 
of Fairfield Running South near Joseph Carys to 
the main Road— 


Beginning at the South Line of Fairfield Running 
north to Bannings northeast Corner 


Beginning at Bannings northeast corner Running 
North to the Niagara Ridge Road and East from 
Arnolds corner to Rush Creek— 


Beginning at Bannings North East Corner running 
West to Salmon Creek thence Beginning at Browns 
Corner Running West to the Town Line thence 
Beginning near Spencers Corner running West to 
the Town Line. 


Beginning at the River Road running West to the 
new Bridge on the Ridge thence beginning at the 
River Road running West by Thos Kings to Rush 
Creek 


Beginning at the new Bridge running West on the 
Ridge to Salmon Creek then from the Ridge running 
North West to Beach Creek 


Beginning at the Ridge Road running North near 
Bezaleel Atchinson Junr North East Corner then 
West to the East Road on the Triangle— 


Beginning at the South Line of the 2d Township 
on the Triangle thence running North to the East 
Road on the 3d Town to Salmon Creek. 


Beginning at the East Road near Hogs Mouth run- 
ning North to the Niagara Ridge thence East to 
Salmon Creek— 


Beginning at the West Line of the Triangle on the 
Ridge running to the main Road thence North to 
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the middle Line of Calvin Freemans Lot thence 
East to the East Road on the Triangle thence 
North on the main Road to the 23d Mile Stake— 


No.15 Beginning at the 23d Mile Stake Running North to 
the Lake. 


No.16 Beginning at the Corner Near Ws Line running East 
to the East Line of Fairfield. 


By agreement of a Majority of the Commissioners of 
Highways of the Town of Northampton the Roads Laid in 
West Pulteney are made a Road District being the 17th Road 
District and Elihew Church is appointed overseer of High- 
ways for the Same to Serve for the year 1806— 
Northampton September 28, 1806 

DaNIEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 

EPHRAIM CoLBy Highways 

The above is a true Copy 
ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in Northampton Begining at the South- 
west Corner of Henry Wideners Lot thence East 2°° South 
120 Rods to Post thence North 2°° East 83 Rods to the old 
Road Leading from Black Creek Settlement to Hanover— 
Northampton July 23-1806 
Pr Grpsons JEwetr Surveyor 
JosepH Cary Commissioners of 
DaniEL Arnotp Highways 


Recorded September 22d 1806 
ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road from Kings Landing to Lake Ontario 
Joining the Road that was before Laid a few Rods north of 
Lewis Morgans at a post from thence runing the following 


Courses and Distances Viz. 
No. Bearings Distances 
CRE 


ENDS 322 W 235-50 
DANSE Stet 45 
3.N.2434° E__.40 
ANAS We 1350 
GIN. 18740, Pee 3h 250 
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GINAL he Weel 23850 
TN. 2234 i Beeoee 


10.N.2234° E._....13....50 
11.N.2814° E__....80....00 to Lake Ontario 
Northampton September 5th, 1806 
Pr DaniEL ARNOLD Surveyor 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
Epuraim CoLsy Highways 
Recorded Oct Ist 1806 
ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in Northampton West Pultney Begining at 
Post No. 114, 115, 104, 105 then Westerly on the Line of Lots 
half a mile to Post No. 113, 114, 103, 104 Then Northerly on 
the Line of Lots 200 Rods to post No. 96, 94, 83, 84 Then 
Westerly on the Line of Lots one Mile to Post No. 81, 89, 91, 
92 
Errors excepted Pr Grssons JEWETT Surveyor 
DANIEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
EpuraiM Cosy Jnr. Highways 
Recorded Decr 29th, 1806 
ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road in Northampton Begining at post No. 
26, 27, 14 & 15 Zacheus Colbys Northwest Corner bound on 
Washington Street Thence S 214° West 4 miles three quarters 
& Twelve Rods to Post No. South Line of fairfield thence S. 
45°° West 39 Rods to the Line of Lots in Pultney Runing 
Southerly from Post No. 6 & 7 thence Southerly on the Line 
of Lots through West Pultney to Post 157 & 158 on South- 
hampton Line 
Errors excepted Grpgons JEWETT Surveyor 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
Epuraim Cosy Jr. Highways 
Recorded December 29th 1806 


Pr Zacueus Coitsy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in Northampton West Pultney—Begining 
at Post No. 53 & 54 on the South Bank of Black Creek thence 
Southerly on the Line of Lots 38 Rods South of Post No. 72 
& 73 thence South 45°° West 20 Rods then South 30°.20 
Rods then S 6 Rods thence 30°° East 36 Rods to Line of Lots 
as before then Southerly on P. Line to Post 122, 123, 133, 
134 then S 10° E 38 Rods then South 40° E. 40 Rods then 
20°E 28 Rods then S 50° E. 20 Rods then S. 45° E 120 Rods 
then S 60” E. 200 Rods to Post 157, 158 on Southampton 
Line. Erors Excepted. 
Pr Gipspons JEwetT Surveyor 

DANIEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 

Epuraim Cosy Jr. Highways 
Recorded December 29—1806— 


Pr ZacuHeus Co.sy Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road in Northampton Fairfield Begining at 
the Northwest Corner of Justin Worthingtons Farm Lot 
thence E. 214” South 480 Rods then E. 40” S. 40 Rods then 
E. 80” S. 20 Rods then E. 57” S. 20 Rods then E 10’ S 220 
Rods then E. 30” S 40 Rods then E. 45°° S 100 Rods then E 
1240 Rods then E 23” N 60 Rods then E 8” N 24 Rods Then 
26” S 34 Rods S 12 Rods then E 8” S 28 then E 8” N 28 Rods 
then E 728 Rods 
being Nine Miles one half & 14 Rods 
Errors Excepted 
Pr Gippons JEWETT Surveyor 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
Epuraim Cotsy Jr. Highways 


Recorded Dec. 29th 1806 
ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 
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Survey & alteration of a road in Northampton Begining at 
Fairfield South Line at the Corner of Lots No. 225, 226— 
Running South 30°° East 95c then South 214°° West 4c25l 
then South 30°° East 2c then South 16°° East 3c 55] then 
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South 41°° W 3c then South 11°° West 12c151 
Northampton December 4, 1806 
Pr DanieEL ARNOLD Surveyor 
DANIEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
JosEpH CARY Highways 
Recorded March 28, 1807 
ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road in Northampton Fairfield Begining at 
the main Road a Little North of the South Line Running 
North 43°° East 65c then North 47°° East 70c 
DanreEL ARNOLD Surveyor 

Northampton December 4th, 1806 

DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 

JosEpH Cary Highways 
Recorded March 28-1807 


ZACHEUS CoLBY Town Clerk 
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A Statement of Accounts between Gibbons Jewett Supervisor 
of the Town of Northampton & Said Town 

Gibbons Jewett & 


the Town of North- 
ampton Dr. Pro contra Cr. $ Cent 
1805 March 21st. No.1 by wolf Certificate 10.00 
To Cash Recd of No. 2. by Commissioners 
County Treasurer order 12.00 
for Bridges $ 50.00 No. 3. by J. Olmsteds 
April 25th to Cash Acct. 04.50 
of the wido of the No. 4&5. by Town Clerks 
Late Supervisor 124.24 Acct. 11.00 
To Cash of Josiah No, 6&7. by auditing Town 
Fish Pr. Hand of accounts S. At- 
Lewis Morgan 45.00 chinson Act &c 5.50 
May 4th To Cash of No. 8. by Commissioners 
Josiah Fish Pr. order 02.25 
hand of Wm. H. No. 9. by Commissioners 
Spencer 47.00 order 00.75 
To Cash Pr. Do No.10. To Do 01.75 
Pr. Do 13.00 No.11. bySnake bounty 01.03 


1806 March 25th No.12. by Do. 01.06 
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To Cash Pr. Do 6.87 

Pr. Do 

To Cash Pr. Do 

Pr. Do 16.00 

June 13th To Cash 

of Joseph Eliott 

Esq. Treasurer 182.95 
$485.06 


No.13. 
No.14. 
No.15. 


1805 


No.16. 


No.17. 
No.18. 
No.19. 
No.20. 


No.21. 
No.22. 


No.23. 
No.24. 
May 17th 1806 by Survey- 


by Cash paid C.L. 
by paying S.B. 

by paying J.C. 

by 1% Days Settl- 
ing accts. with the 
wido King 


by paying Inspec- 
tors of Election 

by Snake bounty 

by J. Kimball 

by J. Wickson 

by Commissioners 
order 

by 4 wolf bounty 

by Commissioners 
order 

by Snake bounty 

by Do 


ing Road 


No.25. 
No.26. 
No.27. 


No.28. 
No.29. 
No.30. 
No.31. 
No.32. 
No.33. 
No.34. 
No.35. 
No.36. 
No.37. 
No.38. 


by Coms order 

by Do 

by Wolf bounty to 
Crosby 

by Com order 
by Do 

by Snake bounty 

by Coms order 

by R. Abbys Acct. 
by Coms order 

by Do 

by Do 

by wolf bounty 

by Coms order 

by J. Kimball 
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05.00 
19.55 
19736 


03.00 


48.00 

2.9), 
03.50 
14.74 


12.50 
20.00 


Tea0 
3:20 
1.78 


1.50 
O75 
5.00 


5.00 

5.12 

0.87 
01.00 
06.00 
08.75 
01.25 
07.00 
01.00 
05.00 
03.75 
07.50 
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No.39. by Coms order 
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No.40. by T. Kings Acct. 


Gibbons Jewett Cr. 


Brot forward 
March 30th by going to 
Batavia after Town 
money 
No.41. by auditing ac- 
counts of Town 
officers 
No.42. by Wm. H. Spen- 
cers account 
paid 
No.43. by Sylvestus At- 
chinson account 
No.44. by Do 
No.45. by Commissioners 
order 


June 7 by going to Canandaigua for Law Course 
1806 May 2d by 4 Days attending Elections &c 
May 12th by returning Election Certificate 

13 by going to Batavia after Town 


Money 


No.46. by Commsss or- 
der to Wm. B. 
Brown 

No.47. by Moody Free- 
mans Acct. for 
surveyor 

No.48. by Moody Free- 
mans Acct. as 
Commssr 

No.49. by paying Eppm 
Colbys account 
as Commission- 
er of highways 


03.00 

13.00 

$296.06 

$ {Cents 
296 | 06 
08 | 00 
04 | 00 
16 | 00 
04 | 00 

06 | 87% 

09 | 00 
08 | 00 
08 | 00 
03 | 99 
8 | 00 
10 | 00 
10 | 50 
29 | 00 
G2, 1050 
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$ |Cents 
No.50. by R. Smith Rect 
for Law advice | 02 | 00 
No.52. by Stephen At- 
chinsons Acct 
Paid 31 | 00 
No.53. by Commission- 
€rs order to J. 
Leonard 02 | 00 
1806 Sept. 29 by 1 Day settleing with T Clerk | 02 | 00 


489 | 924 

by Treasurers fees 004 | 894 
494 | 82 
485 | 06 
9 | 76 


Sept. 29-1806 This Day Recorded & Settled all accounts 
between Gibbons Jewett Supervisor for the town of North- 
ampton & Sd. Town & find a ballance Due the Supervisor of 
Nine Dollars Seventy Six Cents witness our hands— 

GiBBons JEWETT Supr— 
ZaAcHEUS Cosy Town Clerk 
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A Statement of Accounts between Zacheus Colby TownClerk 


& the Town of Northampton— 


Dr. Cr. by Cash Paid George 
1806 to Cash Recd Goodhue for Comms. or- 
of Wm.H.Spencer der Drawn on Wm. H. 
late Town Clerk 157.08 Spencer late Town Clerk $20.00 
to Cash of L.Mor- By Do pd Stephen Web- 
gan SOUL ESter 12.00 
1807 to Cash Recd. by Do paid A.C.Usher 3.00 
of Daniel Spencer by Do paid C Freeman 6.68 
Collector 237.50 by Do paid J Colby 6.00 


by Do paid B. Atchinson 
$399.58 Jr. 18.75 


oe 
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by Do paid J Freeman 17.09 
by Do. paid J Leonard 6.50 
by Do paid G Elliott 11225 
by Cash paid Mr. Free- 

man 16.00 
by Do. paid W. Leach 14.00 
by Do. paid M. Brockway 36.28 
by Do paid J. Webster 86 
by Do paid Wm.Banning 27.62 
by Do. paid A. Atchinson 3.75 
by Do paid J. Leonard 3.96 
by Do paid J. Valentine 15.50 
by Do paid N. Hall 24.12 
by Do paid L. Nichols 11.58 
by Do paid J. Webster 925 
by DopaidJ. Freeman 12.00 
by Do paid J. Nichols 11% 
by Do paid J. Hopkins 7.00 
by Do paid P. Brown 7.08 


Carried over $301.28 


Z.Colbys Cr. Brot Over 

by amo brot over 301.28 
by Cash paid J. Kimball 38.35 
by Do paid Wm.B.Brown 5.50 


by Do paid Do 1.56 
by Do paid J. Colby 3.70 
by Do paid Wm. B. Brown 4.25 
by Do paid J. Nichols 2.80 


by Do paid B. Freeman 8.69 
by Do paid H. Everett 9.50 
by Do paid Wm.H.Spencer 50 


by Do paid M.S. 3.00 
by Do paid Do 4.50 
by Do paid J. Carey 12.00 
by Treasurers fees 3.993 


$399,623 
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Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Fairfield 
Begining one Chain & fifty Links East of Post No. 18, 19, 30, 
& 31 Running North 214°° East 6c then North 20°° West 5c, 
then North 214°° East 39c 501 then North 25°° East 17 Chs 
then North 234°° East 51c 501— 
DaniEL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton February 26, 1807 
DaNIEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
EpHRAIM Co.py Jr. of 
JosepH Cary Highways 
Recorded March 28, 1807 


ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 


Alteration of a Road in the Town of Northampton Fair- 
field Begining four Chains West of Post No. 41, 42, 54, 55 
Running East 6c 401 then East 20°° South 2c 
DanIEL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton Feby 26 1807 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
EPHRAIM COLBy JR. of 
JosepH Cary Highways 
Recorded March 28 1807 
: ZACHEUS CoLBy Town Clk. 
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Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Begining at 
the West Line of the Triangle at the Corner of Lots No. 1 & 2, 
3d Section Line Running East 109c then East 20°° North 8c 
then East 28°° North 11c 50] then East 11°° South 10c then 
East 21°° South 3c then East 20°° South 4c 501 then East 113c 
501 to the Center Road on the Triangle— . 

DanIEL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton March 18th, 1807 

DanrEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
OSEPH CARY of Highways 


Recorded March 28th, 1807 
Pr ZacHEus Co.sy Town Clerk 


Survey ofa Road in Town of Northampton West Pultney Divi- 
sion Begining at Post 122, 123, 133, 134 Running South2%°° 
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West on the Line of Lots 65c 501 then South 45°° East 14c to 
the South Line of the Town— | 
Pr DanieL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton March 16th, 1807 
DANIEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
JosEpH Cary Highways 
Recorded March 28th, 1807 
ZAcHEUS CoLBy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in West Pultney Town of Northampton 
Begining at the corner of Lots No. 111, 112, 121, 122 
Running East 2%4°° South on the Line of Lots 38c to the 
corner of Lots No. 112, 113, 122, 123 
Pr DanrEL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton March 17, 1807 
DanIEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
JosEpH Cary Highways 
Recorded March 28, 1807 
Pr Zacueus Co.tsy Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Beginning 
in West Pultney at the corner of Lots No. 81, 82, 91, 92 
Running West 2!4°° North 114c on the Line of Lots to 
Corner of Lots No. 78, 79, 88, 89 then North 214°° East 1lc 
501 on the Line of Lots to the Corner of Lots 62, 63, 68, 69 
then West 45c 501 then West 35°° North 18c then West 5°° 
North 12c then West 37c 50] to the Center Road on the 
Triangle 
Pr DanteL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton March 17, 1807 
DanieEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
JosepH Cary of Highways 
Recorded March 28th, 1807 

Pr ZacHEusS Co.tsy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Braddox Bay 
Begining at the Corner of Lots No. 4 & 5 between the first & 
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second Range Running West on the Line of Lots 143c, 
DaniEL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton March 20, 1807 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
JosepH Cary of Highways 
Recorded March 28th, 1807 
Pr ZacHEus Coisy Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Braddocks 
Bay Beginning at the Corner of Lots No. 4 & 5 Between the 
Sixth & Seventh Range Running South on the Line of Lots 
80c. Pr DanteEL ARNOLD Surveyor 


Northampton March 21st, 1807 
DaNIEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
JosepH Cary of Highways 
Recorded March 28th, 1807 
Pr Zacueus Coisy Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Braddocks 
Bay Beginning at the Corner of Lots No. 6 & 7 Sixth & 
Seventh Range running West on the Line of Lots 135c 
Pr DaniEL ARNOLD Surveyor 

Northampton March 21st 1807 

DanrtEL ARNOLD Commissioners 

JosepH Cary of Highways 

Recorded March 28th, 1807 


Pr ZacuEus Coitsy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton in the Di- 
vision Called Braddox bay Beginning at Lots No. 3 & 4 
Between the first & Second Range Running South 27°° East 
3c 501 then South 35°° East 2c 501 then South 5°° West 3c 
then South 45°° West 4c then South on the Line of Lots 
113c'to Post No. 6 & 7— 
Pr DanieEL ARNOLD Surveyor 

Northampton March 20th, 1807 

DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners 

JosEpH Cary of Highways 

Recorded March 28th, 1807 


Pr Zacuevus Cotsy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton From the 
Genesee River to Braddox bay, Beginning at the River in the 
River Township at the Corner of Lots No. 30 & 31 Running 
West 2814°° North 25c 501 then West 231% South 2c 401 then 
West on the Line of Lots 170c, then West 7°° South 3c then 
West on the Line of Lots 225c to the West Line of the River 
Township then West 196c then West 55°° North 9c then West 
18°° North 5c then West 3c then West 10°° South 16c then 
West 22°° South 15c 501 then West 8c— 
Pr DanieL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton 20th, 1807 
DaniIEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
JosepH Cary of Highways 
Recorded March 28th, 1807 
Pr ZacuEeus Co.sy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Beginning in 
Fairfield at the Corner of Lots No. 32 & 33 Running North 
214°° East 12c 15] then North 66°° East 10c, then North 50°° 
East 17c 501 then North 70°°, East 6c 751 then North 40°° 
East 8c, then North 48°° East 4c 501 then North 9°° East 8c 
then North 5°° West 5c then North 44°° West 6c 501 then 
North 32°° East 2c 251 then North 214°° East 35c 501. 
Pr DanieL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton March 26th, 1807 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
Epxuraim Corsy Jr. of Highways 
Recorded April 1, 1807 Pr Zacueus Cotsy Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Begining 
at the State Road nine Chains South of the Corner of Lots 
No. 1 & 2 of the River Township Running North 177c 751 
then North 28°° East 1c 501 then North 17°° East 5c then 
North 45°° West 3c then North 103c— 
DaniIEL ARNOLD Surveyor 
Northampton March 26th 1807 
DanIEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
EpurtaM Cosy Jr. of Highways 
Recorded April 1, 1807 
Pr ZacHEus Co.sy Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in the Town of Northampton Begining at 
the Corner of Lots No. 21 & 30—Running South on the Line 
of Lots 198c— 
Pr Dantev Arnoup Surveyor 
Northampton March 26th, 1807— 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners 
Epuraim Corny Jr. of Highways 
Recorded April 1st, 1807 
Pr ZacHEus Cotsy Town Clerk 


Division of Road Districts in the Town of Northampton 
for 1807 is as Follows—This District is altered 


District No. 1 
Beginning a Dumpling Hill on the River Road Running 
South to the South Line of Northampton from thence west- 
ward to the west Line of Lemuel Woods Home Lot— 


District No. 2 
Beginning at the west Line of Lemuel Woods Lot Running 
Westward to the North & South Road in Hanover & from 
the Southwest Corner of Warner Douglass Home Lot running 
Northward to the Northeast Corner of Joshua Howels home 
Lot— 


District No. 3 

Beginning at the South Line of Northampton on the Road 
that Leads from Hanover to Albrights Running Northward 
to the top of the Hill North of Black Creek against the Road 
that Leads to Solmon Scotts, & Likewise the Road that is 
Laid Between Henry Wideners & Joshua Howels Running 
East to the Corner of Said Widener Lot then Northward 
to Mill Creek— 
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District No. 4 
Beginning about sixty Rods North of Mill Creek on the 
Road that Leads from Hanover to Fairfield Runing nearly 
Northeast to Joel Chapman’s Likewise the Road from Mill 
Creek running North to the North Line of Solmon Scotts 
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home Lot then Westward to the Road that Leads from Han- 
over to Fairfield then on that Road to Fairfield South Line 


District No. 5 
Begining at the South Line of Fairfield in Union Street 
Runing Northward to the north Line of Wm. Bannings 
home Lot Likewise a Road Begining on the North Line of 
Justen Worthingtons home Lot runing an easterly Course 


to the East Line of Fairfield 


District No. 6 
Begining at the Northeast Corner of Wm. Bannings home 
Lot at Union Street runing westward to the Triangle Line 
Likewise Washington Street from the South Line of Fairfield 
to Merrill Colbys Nursery. Altered. 


District No. 7 

Beginning at Corner of Lots No. 69, 70, 82, 83 Runing 
North to the State Road Likewise a Road begining at the 
Corner of Lots No. 69, 70, 56, 57 Running Eastward to the 
East Line of fairfield Likewise a Road turning off to the 
North of East from this Road Begining about three quarters 
of a mile East of the main Road & Runing to Wm. H Spen- 
cers Likewise another Road Begining on the Line of Fairfield 
runing on Sd. Line to the East of Henry Howes then North- 
westward to the State Road 


District No. 8 
Beginning at the South Line of Daniel Browns home Lot 
on Union Street runing to the westward to the west Line of 
Fairfield Likewise a Road Begining at Merrill Colbys, Lot 
on Washington Street Running Northward to the North- 
west Corner of Zacheus Colbys home Lot 
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District No. 9 
Beginning on the North Line of Lot No. 32 on Union 
Street Running Westward to Towles Mill Likewise a road 
Begining one Chain fifty Links East of Post No. 18, 19, 30, & 
31—Running Northward to the Ridge Road. Altered. 
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District No. 10 
Begining on Ridge at the State Road Runing Northward 
to Michael Beaches then westward to Ariel Webbs Likewise 
from Michael Beaches North to the North Line of Sheldon 
Beaches Land Likewise East from Michael Beaches to the 
East Line of Jeremiah Perrys home Lot 


District No. 11 
Beginning at Ira Lucas’ Lot running West to Union Street 
Fairfield Likewise another Road Begining at (Union Street 
running Northeast untill it Joins to other Road). Altered. 


District No. 12 


Beginning at Bezaleel Atchinsons Runing in a Southeast 
Direction near to Michael Beaches Likewise another Road 
Begining at Sd. Atchinsons Mills Runing East to the old 
Canewagus Road Likewise another Road Begining on the 
East Line of Shelton Beachs Land Running across the Same 
an Easterly Course untill it Strikes a Road Laid from Mr. 
Hicks’s Runing North Likewise another Road Begining at 
the North Line of Braddocks Bay Township Near Mr. 
Parkers Runing South to the North Line of Shelton Beaches 
Land Likewise another Begining about half a Mile East of 
Mr. Atchinsons Mills Runing South to an East and West 
Road— 
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District No. 13 
Begining at Mr. Hicks’s Runing North to the corner of 
Lots No. 3, 4 Likewise another Road Begining at the East 
Line of the River Township Runing West to the before 
mentioned Road from G. Hicks South & Southeasterly by 
Jereh. Perrys to the State Road 


District No. 14 
Begining at the Corner of Lots No. 31, 32, 38, 39 Runing 
South to the State Road Likewise another Road Begining 
at the State Road on the East Line of the River Township 
Runing North to the East & West Road then East on that 
Road to the other Road— 
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District No. 15 
Begining at the River East of Samuel Lattas Runing West- 
ward to a North & South Road—Likewise another Begining 
at the Lake Runing Southward by Said Latta’s to the South 
Line of the River Township—This District is Altered 


District No. 16 
Begining at the South Line of the River Township on the 
River Road Runing Southward to Dumpling Hill Likewise 
another Road Begining at the Corner of Charles Harfords 
home Lot Runing Westward to Fairfield East Line—This 
District is altered 
District No. 17 
Begining at the Corner of Jeremiah Pery’s Land Running 
East to the River Road Likewise another Road Beginning at 
the River Road Runing Westward to Fairfield East Line and 
the State Road from hope Davis to the Old Road East—This 
District is altered 
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District No. 18 
Begining at the South Line of Fairfield at Washington 
Street Running Southward to the South Line of West Pulteny 
Likewise another Road Begining at the aforesaid Road 
Running Westward by Ellihue Churches to Mr. Frosts— 


District No. 19 
Beginning at Amasa Frosts Lot Runing South to the South 
Line of West Pulteny Likewise a Cross Road Running from 
the East to the West Road Runing in a Southerly Direction 
Ending at the Town Line & another Begining At Mr. Cirl- 
lenadens Running East to the Road— 
District No. 20 
Beginning at Amasa Frosts Land Running Westward & 
Northward to the Triangle East Line— 
District No. 21 
Begining at the South Line of Northampton Running 
North to the Ten Mile Stake on the Triangle—This District 
is altered 
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District No. 22 


Begining at the ten Mile Stake Runing West to the 
West Line of the Triangle— 


District No. 23 
Beginning at the Seven Mile Stake Running North untill 


it Strikes the East Road then on the East Road to the East 
Line of the Triangle— 


District No. 24 


Beginning at the Intersection of the East Road Running 
North to the State Road 


District No. 25 
Beginning at the State Road Running to the Lake— 
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District No. 26 
Beginning at the West Line of the Triangle Running East to 
the main Road Said District being a part of the State Road. 


District No. 27 
Beginning at the main Road on the Triangle Runing East 
to the East Line of the Triangle it being a part of the State 
Road 
DaniEL ARNOLD Commissioners of 
EpuraiM Cosy Jr. Highways 
Recorded April 3d, 1807 


Pr Zacueus Co.sy Town Clerk 
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April 7th 1807 
This being the first Tuesday in April the day on which the 
Law by a late act of the Legeslator directs the anuel Ton 
meting to be held the Inhabitants of this Town Met at 
George W. Willeys—according to an adjournment made in 
the year 1806 where the votes were taken by Zacheus Colby 
Richard Wight Esq. the Supervisor Town Clerk Constables 
&c. &c. as follows 
Voted April 8th Gibbons Jewett Supervisor 
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Justin Worthington Town Clerk 
Olney F. Rice Ariel Webb Abel Rowe Joshua Howel 
George Huntley Assessors 
Daniel Spencer Collector 
Nathaniel Tibbel Nehemiah Frost Poor Masters 
Alexander White Samuel Latta Samuel Baldwin 
Commissioners 
Frederic Rowe Israel Douglass John Landon San- 
ford Briggs Jarvis Wing Constables 
Solomon Blood James Franklin Joseph Cary Elijah 
Cuttin George Huntley John D. Webster Henry 
Hawn Israel Nichols John Webster Nehemiah 
Weston John Vallentine Silas Leonard Amos 
Hicks Nathaniel Tibels Jr. (Page zr2) Samuel 
Latte Elisha Dunham Josiah Irish Joseph Tucker 
Eurelus Fergo Samuel Baldwin Samuel Lincoln 
David Johnson Wm. Peters Isaiah G. White 
Daniel Durfy Eldridge Fairwell Olney F. Rice 
Overseers of Highways 
Voted that there Shall be five Dollars Bounty on wolves 
Voted that Gibbons Jewett Shall keep the compas & Chain 
Voted that they wood pay Augustus B. Shaw two Dollars 
a week for helping Nahaniel Goodale 
Voted that this Meeting bee Adjourned to the House of George 
W. Willey 
Justin WortuHincton Town Clerk 
District No. 28 


Beginning at Thares Landing on Salmon Creek running A 
Southwesterly direction to A Bech tree at the North end of 
the Canawagus Road thence to the corner of Lots No. 182 
fifth Range thence a Southwesterly direction to the Road 
runing by John Atchinsons 


SAMUEL Latra Commissioners 
SAMUEL BALDWIN of 
ALEXANDER WuitE Highways 
Recorded May 12th 1807 
Justin WortHincTon Town Clerk 
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Survey of a Road in May 8th 1807 
Begining at the Lots No. 182 fifth Range in Bradocks bay 
Running the following Courses and Distances viz 

S.60°°W 235 Rods 

S.35°°W 138 Intersecting the Road East of John At- 
chinsons Shop 

SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 


SAMUEL LaTTa Commissioners 
SAMUEL BALDWIN of 
ALEXANDER WHITE __ Highways 
Northampton 
May 12th 1807 Justin Worruincton Town Clerk 


Northampton May 12th 1807 
Survey of A Road in May 8th 1807 Beginning At A Beech 
Tree at the North end of Canwagas Road in Bradocks bay 


Runing the following Courses and Distances Viz 

East 25°° N 260 Rods 

ND 620%) Ee 

N wi 40 To A Stake by Thayers Landing on Salmon Creek 
SanrorpD Briccs Surveyor 


SAMUEL LaTTA Commissioners 
ALEXANDER WHITE of 
SAMUEL BALDWIN Highways 


Justin Worrtuincton Town Clerk 
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Northampton May 12th 1807 
Survey of A Road in May 8th 1807 Begining East of Bezeleel 
Atchinsons House on the Line Between Stephen Atchinson 
& B_Atchinson Runing the following courses and Distances 
Viz 
S 5°°W 62 Rods 


S125" W 40 
Intersecting the Road South of Bazaleel Atchinsons farm 


SAMUEL Latta Coms 
ALEXANDER WHITE of 
SAMUEL Batpwin Highways 
Justin WortuincTon Town Clk 
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Northampton July 18th 1807 
Minutes of a Publick Highway begining at the Northeast 
Corner of Lot No. 209 in the 8th Sexion of Town 2 on on the 
Triangle 
thence N 88°50’ W 118 Chains 
thence So 49° Wet saeeido 
thence S 81.50’ W 8 do 
thence N 44°50’ W 5 do 
thence N 88°50’ W101 do to the West Line of Sd. 
Triangle the above Courses are as the Magnetic Needle pointed 
SAMUEL GLEASON Surveyor 
ALEXANDER WHITE Commissioners 
SaML. BALDWIN of Highways 
Justin Wortuincton Town Clerk 
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Northampton July 18th 1807 

Minutes of a Publick Highway beginning at the North East 
Corner of Lots 86 in Sexion 6 of Town 2 on the Triangle 

thence N 88°50’ W 163 Chains 75 Links 

thence S 68°50’W 3. do 

thence: N°23° Wi dower de 

thence N 88°50’ W 35 do to the west 
Line of Sd Triangle the above Courses are as the Magnetic Needle 
pointed 


SAMUEL GLEASon Surveyor 
ALEXANDER WHITE Comisser 
SAMUEL BALpwin _ of Highways 
Justin WortuHincton Town Clerk 


Genesee County Whereas application has been made by 
Jesse Barber of the Town of Northampton in G. County to 
the Judges of the court of Common pleas for the alteration 
of the above Recorded highways leading from the main 
Road through the Triangle Beginning at the Southeast 
corner of sd Barber home Lot & Running West on the Con- 
necticut tract so calld on the Line of Lots. 
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Broke into the Subscribers in closure About the first of 
November a pale red one year old Heffer with some white on 
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the belly the owner is desired to prove property pay charges 
and take her away— 
Northampton November 11th, 1807 Isaac C. GriswouLp 
Taken up by the Subscriber About the 7th of November a 
pail red two year old Steer the owner is desired to prove 
property pay charge and take him away 
November 17th, 1807 Northampton Wm. B. Brown— 
Broke into the Subscribers in closure About the 8th day of 
November a red one year old Ster the owne is desired to 
prove property pay charges and take him away. 
Northampton December 8th, 1807 Josep Cary 

Broke into the Subscribers inclosure About the Ist of 
Decm. a red one year old Steer with Some white in the face 
and Some white on the Back the owner is desired to prove 
property pay charges and take him away. 

Northampton January 8th, 1808 Henry WIDENER 
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Survey of a Road in Northampton 1807 Begining at the cen- 
ter of the State Road about one Hundred rods Northerly of 
the upper falls on old Mills Running the following courses Viz. 


S 88°° W 98% Chains S 55° W21%C 
i ee OR UL Sao W 18> C 
Seen. WV a a Intersecting S 70°° W 10% C 
5 45sw 153, C the Road by Esq. S 43°° W110 C 
Ss0% W + 534 C Brewsters S52°W16 C 
W10°N 10%C S 45° W40 C 
See W 79 CG Se VY od 24 < 
W157, 23936 C mao Wile 
S 84° W 149%4 C amp Neo foe © 
Spi Wists BC io a ViaEO ae © 
Sao 307 Wee36n..C 545°2 W 34. .C 
S.83-2.W 124°C S 652. Wee C 
S 76° W 24%C 5135". W 6532 C 
Seo) ee Rd © 60-4 VV 220 C 
Wie co aes a, 5 eee WeDo C 


§ 21° W 4%C 
Ending on the Bank of Black Creek oposit 
Isaac Mews Sawmill the above as directed 
by the Commissioners of Highways 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL BALpwin Commissioners 
ALEXANDER Wuite of Highway 
Justin Wortuincton Town Clerk 


Secvee Wr4r  C 
Seah ECs em Le 
S587" We ©634-C 
S 50° W 80%C 


April 2, 1808 
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Survey of a Road in Northampton Novem. 11 1807 Be- 
ginning at the center of the Ridge Road Leading from genesee 
River Niagary falls on the Southwest Corner of Isaac Fair- 
wells Lot at a Stake Running the following courses and 
distances Viz. 
North 2%°° E11 Chains 
W740 ON Sta 
N 2%°° E 53% C 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL Batpwin Commissrs 
ALEXANDER WuitTE of Highways 
April 2th 1808 
Justin Wortuincton Town Clerk 


Survey of a Road in Northampton 12th 1807 Begining 
at the Northwest Corner of Ebenezer Towls on the Center 
of the Road Leading from the Genesee River to Niagary falls 
Running the following Courses and Distances Viz. N17°° 205c 
Intersecting the road from Capt. Freemans to Bazeleel 
Atchinsons the above as Directed by the Commissioners of 
Highways 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL BALDWIN Commissioners of 

April 2, 1808 ALEXANDER WHITE Highways 
Justin Worrtuincton Town Clk. 
The above as Directed by the Commissioners of Highways 
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Survey of a Road in December 1807 Beginning at the North 
end of the road called by Washington Street about one 
Hundred rods South of Jarvis Kings at the corner of Lots 
No. 14 & 15 running the following courses and Directions 
Viz. 

N 2%°° E25 Chains 

N10°*s -E13347C 

N562°2 BE 83e8C 

NGO0Ses Ee SoeeG 

NAsee eR lea GC 

N 15° E1534C 

N46°° OH 197 C 

N aa 
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Intersecting the Road Leading from Michael Beeches to 
Mr. Webbs and Ending on the Bank of Salmon creek at a 
Stake marked 684,182 the Above as directed by the Com- 
missioners of Highways 
SAMUEL Brices Surveyor 
April 2th 1808 SAMUEL BALDwiIn Commissioners 
ALEXANDER WuirTE of Highways 
Justin Worruincton Town Clk. 


Survey of a Road Northampton December 23th, 1807 
Beginning opposit the House of George W. Willey Running 
the following courses and distances Viz. 

South 21%4°° W 290 Chains thence East 77°° South 21 
Chains to a maple tree thence East 79°° South 146 Chains to 
a Stake thence East 66°° South 4 Chains to a Stake thence 
East 46°° South Eight Chains to the center of Black creek 
bridge the above as Directed by the commissioners of High- 
ways 

SanrorD Briccs Surveyor 
April 2th, 1808 SAMUEL BALDWIN Commiser 
ALEXANDER WuirteE of Highway 

Justin Worruincton Town Clk. 
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Survey of a Road in November 14th, 1807 Beginning at 
the center of the Road Leading from Bazeleel Atchinsons to 
his Saw mill Runing the following courses and Distances Viz 
N 17° E 4 Chains 
Sloe, Woo, C 
Sy ai WW u534 © 
W 66 C 
Intersecting the Triangle Line thence 
E 70°°S 198% C 
on the Line Between the Triangle and Braddocks bay Inter- 
secting the Road on the Ridge at a beech tree the above as 
Directed by the Commissioners of Highways 
SANFoRD Briccs Surveyor 
April 2th 1808 SAMUEL BALpwin Commissioners 
ALEXANDER WuirTE_ of Highways 
Justin Worruincton Town Clk 


Survey of a Road November 1807 Beginning at the end 
of a Road Leading from Michael Beeches to Ariel Webbs, 
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at a bass wood tree Running the following Courses and 


Distances Viz. 
W 24 Chains 


to the west line of Bradoks bay the above as Directed by the 
Commissioners of Highways 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL BaLpwin Commissioners of 
ALEXANDER WHITE Highways 
April 2th 1808 Justin Wortuincton Town Clk 
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Statement of Accts. Between Gibbons Jewett Supervisor 
and the Town of Northampton 


1806 Sept. 29 1807 Feby 4th 
To Balls Brot forward 9.76 Contra ——Cr. 
To Cash Pd Wm. H. Spencer 2.87 By Cash of Danel 

1807 Feby 4 Spencer Collector 318.96 

To Cr Danel Spencer Cott 15.94 317.60 
To my Acct and by bord Supervisors 8.50 
ToSalmon Scotts No. 2 5.12% See esG 
To Rich Abby No. 3 8.75 1807 Septbr. Thoms 
To Commssrs. bordr. to J. Webster No.410.00 Richornd & Sett- 
To Rich Abby No. 5 5.00 led all Accts Be- 
To George W. Willey No. 6 9.372 tween Gibbons 
LO ate Kr Nozk 17.372 Jewett Supervisor 
To Zach Colby No. 8 8.122 & The Town sd. of 
Ona ¢ No. 9 16.49 Northampton & 
ho. a No. 10 15.00 found Due sd. Town 
fom - a No. 11 8.00 one Dollar & Thirty 
ToJonaLeonard No. 14 2.50 Six Cents witness 
To Augst B.Shaw No. 15 7.17 our hands 
To Elisha Dunham No. 16& 17 9.25 Gibbons Jewett Supr. 
To John Atchinson 45.00 Justin Worthington T.C. 
To Jona Leonard 10.00 
To Supr. Commssor S19 
To Isaac Colby No. 18 10.00 
To Tim Colby. No. 19 2.00 
To Joseph Caryhur 7.00 
To Danel Arnold & Eph 
Colbys Acct 81.18 


$317.60 
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Statement of Accts Between the Town of Northampton and 
Gibbons Jewett Supervisor 


1808 February 1807 Septbr. 
By Danel Arnold Amt. No. 1 $ 55.25 To Balls Brot from the 
By Abel Rowe No. 2 20.12% other side SPele36 
By. G. Jewett No. 3 9.60%4To Octbr Cash Recd of 
By S. Briggs No. 4&5 = 12. County Treasry for Ar- 
By Snake Cuth No. 6&7 5.25 rearsin 1803 09 
By Alex. White No. 8 19. 1808 To Cash of Daniel 
By Geo. Huntley No. 9 20.62 Spencer Collector 219,21 
By Collectors fees 10.96 March 31st To Cash of 
By Supervisors fees 3.49 County Treasurer £29:77 
By O. F. Ries No. 10 1725 
By E. Colby Jr. No. 11 12.00 $350.43 
By Jed Crosby No. 12 4.00 October 7th 1808 by 
By S. Baldwin No. 13 19.00 Cash of County Treasry 83.30 
By S. Gleason No. 14 7.50 Feby 7th 1809 by Cash 
By H. Brewster No. 15 10. of Collector two pay- 
By G. Jewett & others No. 16 28. ments 448.81 
By Ariel Webb No. 17 9.3714 
By Zach Colby No. 18 11.49% $882.54 
By Town Clerk No. 19 15.38% 
By John Atchinson Wolves, 2 10.00 
By Asa Atchinson Do 10.00 
By Shelton Beech one do 5.00 
By Richd Clark one do 5.00 
By Jona Leonard 14.25 
By Ebenezer Utter Snake Cut 1.08 
By Joshua Howells Acct. 24.75 
By Commissrs on $83.30 83 
By D. Arnold & E. Colby Jr. pM Bow! 
By Nat Jones Snake Cut 1.125 This Account Carried 
By E. U. Brown Acct. No. 1 7.00 forward & Continued 
By G. Jewett & others No. 2 44.00 
By Edmond Parker No. 3 5.00 
By Richd Abby No. 4 Do.2 
By Do _ Do Noss 2.00 
By Jarvis Ring No. 6 20.75 
By Joseph Tucker No.7 18.00 
By Do Do No. 8 4.00 


507.9134 
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Northampton December 8th, 1807 
The Inhabitants of this Town met in a Special Town Meting 
at the Dwelling House of George W. Willey Legal notice 
having been previously for the purpose of agreeing how Said 
Shall be Divided 
When the Votes were taken by Henry Brewster & Zacheus 
Colby Esq. 
Voted that East & West Pultney Town Ships be a Town 
by the Name of Pultney 
Voted that the Triangle and all the Land Lying west of in 
the Town of Northampton be a Town by the of Bayard 
Voted that the Ship of Fairfield Braddcks bay and the 
Lake Town Ship Lying North of Braddocks Bay be a Town 
by the name of Farfield 
Voted that the two River Town Ships be a Town by the 
name of Northampton 
Voted that there be a committe appointed to carry into 
aftect the doings of this Meting to consist of fore. 
JosepH TucKER 
RicHarp ABBy Committee 
GIBBONS JEWETT 
ZACHEUS COLBY 
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Survey of a Road in Northampton Nov. 12th, 1807 Be- 
ginning at the end of the Road Leading from Capt Freemans 
to Bazeleel Atchinsons Runing on the Line between John 
Atchinsons and the Leonards Runing the following courses 


and distances Viz 
E 89% Chains 


Intersecting the canawagus road the above as Directed 
by the Commissioners of Highways 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
April 2th, 1808 
SAMUEL BaLpwin Commissioners of 
ALEXANDER WuITE Highways 
Justin WortHincton Town Clk 


Survey of a Road in Northampton November 13th 1807 
Beginning at the end of a Road between Bezeleel Atchinson 
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and John Atchinson about 15 chains South of the Road 
Leading from Capt Freemans to Said Atchinsons Running 
the following courses and Distances—Viz So. 2514 Chains 
Intersecting a Road Southeast corner B. Atchinsons Lot 
The Above as Directed by the Commissioners of Highways 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
April 2 1808 SAMUEL BaLpwin Commissioners of 
ALEXANDER WHITE Highways 
Justin WortHincton Town Clk. 
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Survey of a Road in Northampton 1807 Beginning at the 
center of the River Road at a Stake Marked 184 & 101 
About four Hundred and Sixty rods Northeast from the 
Mouth of Black creek Runing the following courses and 
Distances Viz 

W 2%°°N 398 Chains 

Sola, 9 C 

Soran Vee? G 

Ses 2 came Wa eo C 

Si i4s9 WeskG 
To a Maple tree Marked H Inter Secting the road from Black Creek to 
Ira Lucuses Ending at a Maple Tree Marked H 


the above as directed by the Commissioners of Highways. 
SANForD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL BaLpwin Commissioners of 
March 30th, 1808 ALEXANDER WHITE Highways 
Justin Wortuincton Town Clk. 
Survey of a Road in Northampton November 1807 


Beginning at the center of a road Leading from Genesee 
river to west pultney and about one Hundred Rods Northerly 
of John Chapmans Running the following courses and Dis- 
tances Viz. 
S 44 Chains 
S 20 W 30 C 
Ending at a Stake Marked 133 & 134 the above directed by the 
Commissioners of Highways 
SANFORD Briacs Surveyor 
April 2 1808 SaMUEL Batpwin Commissioners of 
ALEXANDER WHITE Highways 
Justin Wortuinctou Town Clk. 
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Survey of a Road December 1807 Beginning as follows at 
the center of the Rridge road Leading from Genesee River 
to Niagary falls Said Road begining at a Stake about Sixty 
rods west of Abel Rowes Now Dwelling House running the 
following courses and Distances—Viz 
N 24° E 33% Chains 
W48 °N 54C 
N 276% C 
to a Stake Marked 33 & 34 oposit the House of George 
Clerk the above as Directed by the Commissioners of High- 
ways 
SANFoRD Briccs Surveyor 
April 2th 1808 SAMUEL BALDWIN Commisser 
ALEXANDER WuirTeE of Highways 
Justin Worrtuincton Town Clk 


Survey of a Road in December 1807 Beginning as follows 
on the west Line of the River Town Ship at a Stake Marked 
thirty one and thirty nine Running the following courses 
and distances—Viz 
E 155% Chains 
Neises Baas © 
B24 5 10°C 
E Lyon © 
to a Maple tree Marked on three Sides the above as Directed 
by the Commissioners of Highways 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
March 2 1808 SAMUEL BALDWIN Commissioners 
SAMUEL LaTTa of Highways 
Justin Worrtuincton Town Clk. 
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Survey of a Road March 1808 Beginning at the Southwest 
Corner of Lot No. 84 owned by Samuel Church Running on 
the South Line of Sd. lot E 21%4°° South 151 Rods intersecting 
the road from West pultney to Faifield. 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL BALDWIN Commisser 

April 2 1808 ALEXANDER WuirteE of Highways 

Justin Worruincton Town Clk 
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Survey of a Road March 1808 Beginning at the end of a 
Road Leading from Genesee falls to Meads Saw mill Running 
the following courses and Distances Viz. 
MoS S 214. Chains 
aa W335) 
geet ee? 
40° W114 C 
S326, W110. © 
40°° W 26% C 
440° W4 C 
Merosee IN AIST aS 
Intersecting the Road from West pultney to Faifield the 
above as Directed by the commissioners of Highways. 
SANFORD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL BALDWIN Commisser 
April 2th, 1808 ALEXANDER WuiTeE_ of Highways 
Justin Worrtuincton Town Clk 


NNNNNY ty 
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Survey of a Road March 1808 Beginning as follows on the 
Northeast corner of Lot No. 114 Runing West on the Line 
of Lots No. 113 & 102 West 2%°° North 156 Rods inter- 
secting the Road from Black creek to Southampton the 
above as Directed by the Commissioners of Highways. 
SanrorD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL BALpwin Commissioners 
April 2th 1808 ALEXANDER WuirTeE of Highways 
Justin Worrtuincton Town C 


Survey of a road March 1808 Begining as follows at the 
Northeast corner of Lot No. 62 Running North on the Sd 
Line of Lots the following courses and Distances Viz 
N 24%°E23 C56L 
W2%°N50 C 
Do N 50% C 
Intersecting the Road from the Lake to Esq. Stoddards 
about fifty Rods South of Mr. Buck the above as by the 
Commissioners of Highways. 
SanrorD Briccs Surveyor 
SaMUEL BaLtpwin Commissioners 
April 2th 1808 ALEXANDER WuiteE of Highways 
Justin Wortuincton TC 
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Survey of a Road March 1808 Beginning as follows on 
the center of the Road at the Northeast corner Isaac Wallis 
Lot running on the line of Sd Lot 
W 234°° N 237 Rods 
W 43°° =N 114 rods 
W 1° N 114 rods 
Intersecting the road from the Lake to Esq Stoddards the 
above as Directed by the Commissioners of Highways 
SANFoRD Briccs Surveyor 
SAMUEL BaLDwin Commissioners 
April 2th, 1808 ALEXANDER WuiTE of Highways 


Page 129 
Statement of accounts between Justin Worthington Town 
Clk and the Town of Northampton. 


Dr 1807 to Cash December 25 1807 
Received of Dan- Cotiary Cr, 
iel Spencer $237.50 By Cash paid Wm. White $ 80.0 
Collector By Cash pd Jacob Spafford 3.0 

By Cash paid Wm. White 20.0 
By Cash paid Jacob Spaf- 

ford 16. 
By Cash paid Bennajah 

Worden S22) 
By Cash paid David Frank- 

lin 20. 
By Cash paid Salmon 
Scott 16.97 
By Cash paid Samuel 

Latta 20. 
By Cash paid Jacob Spaf- 

ford 15.50 
By Cash paid Henry D. 

Gifford 4. 
By Cash paid Sanford 

Briggs & others 32.50 
By Treasurers fees 2.50 
By Cash paid Justin Wor- 

thington 3.78 


237.50 
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Page 130 

District No. 1 
Beginning at the South Line of Fall Township the River 
Road Runing Southward to the South line of Northampton 
from thence westward to the west line of Samuel Woods 
Hame Lot 


District No. 15 
Beginning at the River East of Samuel Lattas Runing 
westward to the west Line of the hundred acre lots No. 1 & 2 
Likewise another road beginning at the Lake runing South- 
ward by Said Lattas to the South Line of the River Town- 
ship. 

District No. 16 
Beginning at the South Line of the River Town Ship on 
the River Road Runing Southward to the South Line of the 
fall Town Ship also an other road begining at the corner of 
Chs. Norford’s home Lot Runing west ward to Farfield 
East Line likewise another Road begining at the river Road 
runing East to the River down the dugway 


District No. 17 
Beginning at the corner of Jeremiah Perry’s Land running 
East to the River Road Likewise another Road runing from 
Hope Davis’s to the Creek known by the Sherman Creek. Al- 
tered. 


District No. 21 


Beginning at the South Line of Northampton runing 
North to the Seven Mile Stake on the Triangle 


District No. 29 

Beginning at the corner of the hundred acre Lot No. 182 
Runing west ward to the North and South Road and and an- 
other Road Beginning at the east and west Road runing 
North to George Clerks Southwest Corner Likewise another 
Road begining on the west Line of the river Township at a 
Stake marked thirty one and thirty nine Runing Eastward to 
a maple tree marked on three Sides 
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District No. 30 
Beginning at the South of the River Township at the South- 


west corner of Wm. Covert’s home Lot Running North to 
the east and west Road 


District No. 31 


Beginning at Bradocks point Runing Eastward a Long 
the beach of the Lake to the mouth of Genesee River 


District No. 32 
Beginning at the the west bank of Creek known by the 
Sherman Creek being the State Road runing Eastward to 
the river Road also another road begining at a Stake Sixty 
Rods west of Abel Rowes runing North to the South Line of 
the River Town 


District No. 33 


Beginning at the river road runing westward by Thomas 
Kings to Fairfield east Line 


District No. 34 


Begining at the Seven mile Stake runing North to the 
nine Mile Stake 


District No. 36 


Begining at the Eleven Mile Stake Runing North to the 
Thirteen Mile Stake 


District No. 35. 


Begining at the nine mile Stake Runing North to the 
Eleven Mile Stake 


District No. 37 
Beginning at the great Ridge Road on the East Triangle 
Road thence Northerly as the road is Laid untill it Inter- 
sects the Road Leading from Moody Freemans to Bradocks 
Bay Settlement 
Northampton June 30th 1808 
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Page 132 
April 5th, 1808 
This being the first Tuesday in April the day on which the 
Law by a late act of the Legeslator directs the anual Town 
metings to be held the inhabitants of this Town met at the 
House of George W Willey according to an adjournment 
made in the year 1807 
When the votes were taken by the Justices of the peace 
Supervisor Town Clerk & Constables as follows 
Voted Gibbons Jewett Supervisor 
Justin Worthington Town Clerk 
Joseph Tucker Mathew Dimmie Jarves King Ri- 
chard Abby—Assessors 
Ebenezer Towl Gibbons Jewett Stephen Atchinson 
Commissioners of Highways 
Clark Hall Elisha U Brown Bethezel Barran, Jona- 
than Thompson Const. 
Lemuel Wood Warner Douglass Joshua Howel John 
Chapman George Huntley John D Webster Daniel 
Spencer Samuel Eastman Rufus Davison Ariel 
Webb Timothy Stave Bezaleel Atchinson Jr Samuel 
Wicks Isaac Wilkenson John Harmon Jacob Teaple 
Hope Davis Nehemiah Frost Eleazer T. Slator 
Henry Brewster John Ward Levy Bissel James 
Landon Rufus Hammon Moody Freeman John 
Fairwell Jr Richard Abbey Richard Clark Wm. 
Colbert George Moremus Zaeheus Colby Thomas 
King Jacob Spafford Jonathan Underwood 
Overseers of Highways 
Voted that hoggs be under the Same restirctions as other 
cattle 
Voted that this Meeting be adjourned to this place 
Justin Wortuincton Town Clerk 


Page 133 (omitted) 


Page 134 a 
Survey of a Road in Northampton Begining on Lot No. 3 
North of Jarvis Kings on Washington Street at a Marked 
Whitewood Tree Thence North 26°° W 4 Chains .... Thence 
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North 24 E. 3 Chains To post in North Line of Fairfield 
No. 2&3 Thence N 12 W 92 Chains & 1 Rod to the Great 
Ridge Road 
G1BBONS JEWETT Surveyor 
August 11th 1808 Gipss JEwETT Comis 
Exsen Tow.Le Highways 
NB. meaning 4 Rods Chans 


Survey of a Road in Northampton on the Triangle Be- 
ginning on the great Ridge Road at the line of lots west of 
Willard Leach House Running Southerly on the line of 
Lots 68 Chains & 2 Rods Thence Easterly on the Line of 
Lots 118 Chains & 2 Rods to the main Road from Lake 
Ontario to Stodards Settlement 

Gisss JEwetr Surveyor 
August 12th 1808 Gr1BBoNn JEWETT Commis 


Epenz Tow.Le Highways 
NB. 4 Rod Chains 


Alteration of the Road to the North of Calvin Freeman 
Sawmill on the Triangle Begining on the great Ridge Road 
Runing W 23°° N. 24 Rods to a marked Beach Staddle then 
West 40 Rods to the center of the State Road on Sd Ridge. 
GipBons JEwetTrT Surveyor 
August 12th 1808 
GrpBons JEwetr Commissr 
Exsez Tow.e Highways 


Page 135 
1809 March 11th Survey of a Road in the Town of Gates 
on the Triangular Tract Beginning on the Lake Road at 
post No. 8 7th Section the Northeast Corner of Walter 
Palmers home Lot the west on the Line of Lots between 
Section 7 & Section 8 to Section 3 & Section 4 Continueing 
on the Line of Lots between Sd Sections to the Connecticut 
Tract so called about Two Miles & three fourth 
GipBons Jewett Surveyor 
GiBBons JEweETr Commissioners 
FEBEeNnz ToweE. Highways 
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Survey of a Road in Gates Begining at Post No. 40 41 in 
Fairfield Settlement the Southwest corner of Benjamin 
Freemans house Lot Runing Northerly on the Line of Lots 
about Two hundred Rods to the East & West Road Near 
James Websters 
Grppons Jewett Surveyor 
GripBons JEweTr Commissioners 
Exsez Tow.e of 

STEPHEN ArtcHinson Highways 

Gates March 21th 1809 Justin Wortuincton Town Clk 


Page 136 
Statement of accounts between Justin Worthington Town 
Clerk and the Town of Gates 


Dr December 2d, 1809 
1809 to Cash Contrary Cr. 

Received of by Cash paid Shelton Beach $ 3.50 
Elisha U. Br- by Cash paid Bezeleel Atchinson Jr. 3.94 


own Collector by Cash paidStephenAtchinson 13.00 
$237.50 by Cash paid George Hintley 20.70 
by Cash paid Daniel Spencer 1.6214 
by Cash paid George W. Willey = 5.75 
by Cash paid Asa Atchinson 15.31 
by Cash paid Josiah Mather 12.62 
by Cash paid John Farwell Jr. 17.76 
by Cash paid Jonathan Leonard 3.50 


by Cash paid Ariel Webb 22.) 
by Cash paid Benjamin Free- 

man 15.08 
by Cash paid Wasse Davies 19.18 
by Cash paid John Farewell Jr. 6.00 
by Cash paid John Wansey 15.68 
by Cash paid Moody K. Free- 

man 19°75 
by Cash paid Isaac Nichols 1.61 
by Cash paid Wm. B. Brown 8.50 
by Cash paid John Rockwell 3.88 
by Cash paid Rufus Daveson 1723 


by Cash paid Stephen Webster 1.28 
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by Cash paid John Webster 1.00 
by Cash paid Norman Davison L352 
by Cash paid Aaron C. Usher 18.20 
by Cash paid John Rockwell 4 


eee nn 


Eprror’s Nore: Professor Wright has presented above a transcript of the 
first 136 pages of the old Northampton Book of Records. 

The same book contains records of the town of Parma from September 
30, 1809, to March 28, 1825, included in pages 137 to 280, numbered, and 
42 unnumbered pages. 

In the back of the book are 36 unnumbered pages containing certificates 
of Inspectors of Election as to officials voted for in Northampton and Parma 
from May 2, 1800 to November 1, 1824. 

There are also 26 unnumbered pages giving Earmarks for Cattle, Sheep 
and Swine, as recorded by the pioneers of Western New York, from April 
26, 1797, to May 25, 1824. 

These Earmarks of early days were made a matter of official record just 
as were the more recent Cattlebrands of the western prairies. 

To modern eyes the Earmarks make curious reading and, to show what 
they were, below are presented in full those appearing in the Northampton 
Record Book prior to the year 1800 (spelling is given as in original): 


April 26, 1797. Jeremiah Olmstead’s Mark for Swine, Cattle &c is a Crop 
from the off Ear. This Mark belongs to Ephraim Tucker, Nov. 19, 1810. 
April 26, 1797. Thoms. Whitcomb’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c. is a Crop 
from the near Ear, with a half penny on the underside of the same. This 
Mark Belongs to Jotham Curtis. 

April 28, 1797. Seba Canfield’s Mark for Cattle & Swine, is a Crop from 
the off Ear, with a nick on the upper side of the same. This Mark Belongs 
to Stephen Atchinson. 

April 28, 1797. Asa Utley’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Crop from the 
off Ear and a half penny in the underside the near Ear. Mr. Asa Utley 
Declares the annexed is not his lawful and established Mark, Apr. 30, 1800. 
C. Laybourn, Town Clerk. 

May 10, 1797. Col. Josiah Fish’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Slitt from 
the Top of the off Ear. 

May 10, 1797. Majr. Elijah Kent’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Crop 
from the near Ear. 

May 20, 1797. Eli Granger’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is two half penny 
cutts on the forward Side of the Off Ear, & hole throw the Same. 

April 3d, 1798. Phillip Beach’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Crop from 
the off Ear & a Slitt in the top of the near Ear. 


I acknowlidge the annexed not to be my Lawfull & established Mark. 
July 26th, 1799. Philip Beach. 
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April 3d, 1798. Jacob Schoonover’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a hole 

in the near Ear, & a Slitt in the Top of off Ear. This Mark Belongs to 

Lewis Leonard. 

Ne date) Cyrus Douglass’ Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Crop from both 
ars. 

(No date) Samuel Davis’ Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Slitt in the under- 

side of the off Ear. This Mark belongs to Timo. Maddin, June 2d, 1806. 

March 7th, 1799. Elisha Farwell’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Crop 

off the near Ear, & a half penny in the under side the off Ear. This Mark 

Belongs to Nathan Nichols. 

March 17th, 1799. John Barn’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Half-penny 

in the forward Side of the near Ear, & a hole in the same. 

April 2d, 1799. Zenos Bigelow’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is one hole 

throw the near Ear. 

April 2d, 1799. Solomon Blood’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Swallow 

fork in the off Ear & a hole in the same. 

April 4th, 1799. Jessee Beach’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Slitt in the 

near Ear. 

April 8th, 1799. Hinds Chamberlain’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a 

Slitt in the End of the off Ear. This Mark Belongs to Wm. H. Spencer. 

April 8th, 1799. Augustus Curtiss’ Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Crop 

from the off Ear and a Slitt in the End of the near Ear. This Mark Belongs 

to Lewis Nichols. 

July 27th, 1799. Capt. Asa Baker’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a Crop 

from the off Ear & a Slitt in the top of the near Ear. This Mark Belongs to 

William Weston. Nov. 19, 1810. 

Aug. 26th, 1799. Ezekiel Chamberlin’s Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is two 

slitts in the near Ear. This Mark Belongs to Jehiel Castle. 

Septr. 24th, 1799. Daniel Davis’ Mark for Cattle, Swine &c is a half Crop 

in the near ear & a half penny on the under side of the same. 


Turner says: “At that early period, when stock of all kinds ran in the 
woods, Earmarks were appended. It is presumed that nearly all of the 
inhabitants had their peculiar Earmarks recorded. In many of the old 
town books, the picture of a hog or sheep’s ear is drawn, with each man’s 
Mark delineated opposite his name.” (Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 
1851, p. 345). 

Turner follows the above statement with a list of names of those who 
had chosen Earmarks in all the wide region west of East Bloomfield to the 
western boundaries of the State of New York, as they were recorded in 
1796 in the town books of the district of Geneseo. Professor Wright quotes 
this list in his article on Northampton, printed above. Turner’s list of 1796 
differs from the one appearing in the Northampton Record Book. 

The most interesting thing about the Earmarks is that they were re- 
corded by our earliest homebuilders in Western New York. For this 
reason below is published a complete alphabetical list of all pioneers whose 
names appear in the Northampton Record Book as owners of Earmarks, 
with the dates of the records: 
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Adams, Asa: (date not recorded) 
Arnold, Daniel: Apr. 9, 1807. 
Atchinson, Asa: June 22, 1807. 
Atchinson, Austin: Aug. 26, 1818. 
Atchinson, Bezaleel: Sept. 6, 1800. 
Atchinson, Jacob: Oct. 9, 1806. 
Atchinson, John: Oct. 9, 1806. 
Atchinson, Roswel: July 1, 1816. 
Atchinson, Stephen: Mar. 2, 1802. 
Atchinson,Sylvester:Apr.28,1801. 
Baker, Capt. Asa: July 27, 1799. 
Bancroft, Elihu: May 24, 1813. 
Banning, William: Apr. 14, 1807. 
Barns, John: Mar. 17, 1799. 
Beach, Jessee: Apr. 4, 1799. 
Beach, Michael: May 20, 1800. 
Beach, Phillip: Apr. 3, 1798; Apr. 
28, 1801. 
Bedford, John: Aug. 28, 1801. 
Beech, Shelton: May 20, 1800; 
June 22, 1807. 
Bigelow, Zenos: Apr. 2, 1799. 
Bixby, David: Nov. 22, 1822. 
Blaesdel, John G.: June 12, 1817. 
Blood, Solomon: Apr. 22, 1799. 
Briggs, Sanford: Jan. 18, 1805. 
Brockway, Abner Jr.: June 13, 
1807. 
Brockway, Marvin: June 18, 1807. 
Brockway, Pickett: Apr. 12, 1817. 
Brown, Daniel: Apr. 30, 1805. 
Brown, Elisha U.: Apr. 3, 1810. 
Brown, Justus: Dec. 19, 1815. 
Brown, William B.: Dec. 26, 1810. 
Buel, Daniel: Apr. 8, 1801. 
Bullard, Asa N.: Dec. 4, 1819. 
Canfield, Seba: Apr. 28, 1797. 
Castle, Abraham: May 24, 1813. 
Castle, Abram: Jan. 18, 1805. 
Castle, Isaac: Apr. 6, 1812; May 
24, 1813. 
Castle, Jehiel: Aug. 26, 1799; May 
24, 1813. 
Castle, Nelson: Mar. 21, 1821. 
Castle, Samuel: May 24, 1813; 
May 11, 1818. 
Chamberlain, Ezekiel: Aug. 26, 
1799. 


Chamberlain, Hinds: Apr. 8, 1799. 
Cheney, John: Apr. 6, 1812. 
Cherry, John: Apr. 6, 1812. 
Church, Ira: Apr. 14, 1807. 
Church, Lazarus: May 18, 1805. 
Clark, Gabriel: Apr. 23, 1818. 
Colby, Abraham: Apr. 10, 1802; 
Jan. 18, 1805. 
Colby, Eastman: May 12, 1806; 
Apr. 17.1813. 
Colby, Ephriam: Jan. 18, 1805; 
May 4, 1805. 
Colby, Isaac: May 26, 1806. 
Colby, Merrell: May 6, 1806. 
Colby, Timothy: Apr. 6, 1806; 
Apr. 7, 1806. 
Colby, Zacheus: May 4, 1805. 
Colburn, Joseph: Apr. 14, 1823. 
Collins, Calvin: Oct. 15, 1818. 
Crane, John: June 15, 1820. 
Curtis, Augustus: Apr.-8, 1799. 
Curtis, Jotham: Apr. 28, 1801. 
Cuttings, Elijah: Mar. 2, 1802. 
Dart, Abijah: May 24, 1824. 
Davis, Daniel: Sept. 24, 1799. 
Davis, Hope: July 1, 1807. 
Davis, Samuel: June 2, 1806. 
Davison, Norman: Apr. 3, 1810. 
Davison, Rufus: Apr. 7, 1801; 
Apr. 21, 1806. 
Delaney, Peter: June 5, 1821. 
Denton, Josiah: July 7, 1817. 
Dillingham, John: Mar. 2, 1802. 
Dix, Orin: June 1, 1820. 
Douglass, Cyrus: (No date) 
Dugan, Christopher: May 5, 1800. 
Fanshon, Elias: June 17, 1818. 
Farwell, Elisha: Mar. 7, 1799. 
Fish, Col. Josiah: May 10, 1797. 
Flagg, Samuel: May 6, 1806. 
Forsyth, John: Mar. 15, 1800. 
Fox, Jabish: Mar. 29, 1800. 
Freeman, Benjamin: June 21, 
1805. 
French, Joseph: Apr. 1, 1813. 
Fulton, Daniel: May 6, 1818. 
Ganson, John Jr.: Mar. 15, 1800. 
Gates, Oliver: Feb. 17, 1814. 
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Goodhue, George: May 20, 1800. 
Goodrich, Zebalun: Mar 3, 1806. 
Goodwin, Ezekiel Jr.: June 12, 
1812. 
Goowin, Theoder: Apr. 3, 1813. 
Granger, Eli: May 20, 1797. 
Gregory, Samuel: Mar. 8, 1803; 
May 23, 1817. 
Hale, Israel Junr: Mar. 3, 1802. 
Hall, Gilbert: Jan. 28, 1800. 
Hall, Nehemiah: May, 1806. 
Hanford, Charles: Sept. 6, 1800. 
Harford, Charles: Mar. 2, 1803. 
Harmon, John: June 30, 1803. 
Hawn, Henry: May 15, 1802. 
Hendee, Cyrenius: June 15, 1822. 
Henry, William: June 10, 1817. 
Heth, Reuben: May 20, 1801. 
Hills, Amon: May 12, 1820. 
Hincher, William: Jan. 18, 1805. 
Holmes, Clark: Sept. 18, 1819. 
Hotchkiss, Noah: July 3, 1822. 
Hunt, Joseph: Mar. 29, 1800. 
Huntley, George: Oct. 24, 1805; 
Apr. 5, 1810. 
Irons, Daniel: May 14, 1823. 
Jewett, Gibbons: Apr. 25, 1805. 
Johnson, Daniel: Nov. 28, 1807. 
Kent, Majr. Elijah: May 10, 1797. 
Kimball, John: Apr. 2, 1806. 
King, Sally: Jan. 18, 1805. 
Lacy, William: June 1, 1822. 
Laybourn, Christopher: Sept. 6, 
1800. 
Leonard, Jonth.: Sept. 4, 1804. 
Leonard, Lewis: Apr. 3, 1798; 
Dec. 8, 1807. 
Leonard, Silas: Sept. 6, 1800; Dec. 
8, 1807. 
Limbacker, Harry S.: (Parma) 
May 25, 1824. 
Long, Richard: Mar. 23, 1803. 
Lucas, Ira: June 9, 1810. 
Lucas, Reuben: Apr. 19, 1807. 
Madden, Alpheus: May 3, 1806. 
Maddin, Timo.: June 2, 1806. 
Mapes, Caleb: June 12, 1812; 
July 7, 1817. 


Markham, Arnold: Mar. 29, 1800; 
June 12, 1812. 
Mather, Augustus: Apr. 14, 1817. 
Morgan, Joseph: June 28, 1807. 
Morgan, Lewis: Jan. 18, 1805. 
Mosier, Thomas: Apr. 14, 1817. 
Moyer, Christian: June 21, 1817. 
Moyer, Garrit: Apr. 28, 1815. 
Mulkins, Henry: Apr. 7, 1801. 
Nettleton, Phileman: Mar. 29, 
1800. 
Nichol, Joseph: Dec. 8, 1807; 
May 3, 1806. 
Nichol, Lewis: Dec. 11, 1807. 
Nichol, Nathan: Mar. 7, 1799; 
Dec. 8, 1807. 
Nicoll, Isaac: June 21, 1805. 
Ogden, Jonathan: Dec. 18, 1807. 
Olmstead, Jeremiah: Apr. 26, 1797. 
Osgood, Moses: Mar. 25, 1814. 
Peck, George: May 25, 1822. 
Philips, Henry: Nov. 16, 1820. 
Ponto, James: Mar. 29, 1800; 
Mar. 22, 1806. 
Randall, Stephen, Jr.: May 23, 
1820. 


Rathbone, Samuel: Jan. 15, 1808. 

Reynolds, Nathan: July 13, 1822. 

Rice, Olney F.: June 2, 1807. 

Richard, William: June 27, 1807. 

Robard, Sept. 23, 1816; June 28, 
1817. 

Rockwell, John: May 28, 1805. 

Rowe, Abel: Jan. 2, 1800. 

Rowe, Dan: Apr. 28, 1801; Mar. 
8, 1803. 

Ryan, William: Feby. 24, 1802. 

Schoonover, Jacob: Apr. 3, 1798. 

Schoonover, Jonas: Apr. 7, 1801; 
June 28, 1807. 

Scott, Isaac: Apr. 7, 1801. 

Shaw, Augustus B.: June 28, 1807. 

Sheffer, Peter: Mar. 10, 1801. 

Sherwin, Abner: Sept. 6, 1800. 

Sikes, Warner: (Parma) Nov. 10, 
1823. 

Smith, Isaac: Apr. 7, 1801. 
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Smith, John: (Parma) May 5, 
1823. 

Spencer, Austin: Sept. 23, 1816. 

Spencer, William H.: Apr. 8, 1799; 
June 21, 1805. 

Stevens, Zahred: (Parma) May 
25, 1824. 

Tucker, Ephraim: Dec. 26, 1810. 

Usher, Aron C.: Apr. 18, 1805. 

Utley, Asa: Apr. 28, 1797; May 5, 
1800. 

Utley, Samuel: Mar. 3, 1802. 

Utter, Ebenezer: Mar. 23, 1803. 

Wadham, Jonathan: Apr. 15, 1821 

Wansey, John: June 28, 1807. 

Warner, Warham: June 17, 1817. 

Webb, Ariel: May 30, 1818. 

Webster, Isaac P.: Apr. 4, 1814. 

Webster, John: Oct. 8, 1806; Aug. 
21, 1817. 


Webster, John D.: May 20, 1807. 
Webster, Stephen: Dec. 19, 1807. 
Webster, Thomas: Aug. 21, 1817. 
Webster, William: Apr. 24, 1815. 
Weston, Nehemiah: May 20, 1800. 
Whitcomb, Thos.: Apr. 26, 1797. 
Wickson, Joshua: Sept. 27, 1800. 
Widener, Henry: July 21, 1807. 
Wilbor, Charles: Mar. 29, 1800. 
Willey, Bennajah: Apr. 15, 1807. 
Willey, George Warren: May 4, 
1805. 
Wilkinson, Isaac: Feb. 19, 1808. 
Winchel, Justice: May 5, 1823. 
Wood, James: Apr. 10, 1802. 
Wood, Lemuel: July 21, 1807. 
Worthington, Justin: Jan. 18, 
1805. 
Wortman, Andrew: May 28, 1802. 
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7 Prince Street 


MRS. EDMUND P. BARRY 
34 Wyndham Road 


MR. FREDERICK E. BICKFORD 
c/o Owens Bottle Co. 
1680 Woolworth Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. FANNIE R. BIGELOW 
875 East Avenue 


MRS. EMMA 8S. BINGHAM 
286 Lake Avenue 


MRS. OTTO BLOCK 
Brightford Heights 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


MR. JOSEPH BLUMENSTIEL 
Route 132 Dake Road 
Charlotte Station 


DR. FRANKLIN W. BOCK 
27 Rowley Street 


MR. EZRA J. BOLLER 
194 Dorchester Road 


MR. GEORGE D. B. BONBRIGHT 
950 East Avenue 


MRS. IRVING E. BOOTH 
740 East Avenue 


MR. LOUIS E. BOUTWELL 
Scottsville, N. Y. 


DR. WILLIS ELLIOTT BOWEN 
827 Main Street East 


MR. CARLTON F. BOWN 
1059 Harvard Street 


MR. CHARLES BRADSHAW 
82 Harper Street 


MR. R. A. BRADSTREET 
111 Westchester Avenue 


DR. SAMUEL W. BRADSTREET 
Sea Breeze 
New York 


MR. CHAUNCEY 8S. BRADT 
144 Corwin Road 


MR. HERBERT W. BRAMLEY 
Brockport, N. Y. 


MRS. HAROLD POMEROY BREWSTER 
24 North Goodman Street 


MRS. HENRY C. BREWSTER 
21 South Goodman Street 


MISS JANE E. BREWSTER 
Avon, N. Y. 


MISS RACHEL A. BREWSTER 
21 South Goodman Street 
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MR. ARTHUR E. BRIDGEN 
121 Westminster Road 


DR. JUDSON F. BROWNE 
1037 North Goodman Street 


MR. HIRMAN E. BRYAN 
66 Champlain Street 


DR. 8. ROY BRYANT 
317 Aberdeen Street 


MR. ROBERT BUEDINGEN 
3608 St. Paul Boulevard 


MR. GEORGE C. BUELL 
751 Harvard Street 


MR. CHARLES F,. BUELTE 
130 Dorchester Road 


MR. ALBERT G. BURDICK 
81 Fulton Avenue 


MR. JOHN A. BURGESS 
26 Argyle Street 


MR. JOHN EARL BURR 
33 Kenwood Avenue 


MR. JOSEPH HEUSTIS BUSH 
138 Maryland Street 


MR. WILLIAM MILL BUTLER 
Box 3, Beechwood, N. J. 


MR. DANIEL N, CALKINS 
3 Highland Heights 


MR. HUBERT L. CANFIELD 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


HON. GEORGE A. CARNAHAN 
35 East Boulevard 


MR. PERRY A. CARPENTER 
34 Seville Drive 


DR. GEORGE GREGORY CARROLL 
614 Main Street West 


PROF. CHARLES CARRON 
59 Oxford Street 


MR. KENDALL B, CASTLE 
22 East Boulevard 


MR. WILMOT CASTLE 
15 Buckingham Street 


MR. REED THOMPSON CHAPIN 
285 Oxford Street 


MR. FRANK T. CHRISTY 
192 Mill Street 


MR. HOWARD H. CLAPP 
571 Park Avenue 


MR. ERNEST R. CLARK 
Baptist Temple Building 


MRS. ELIZA R. CLARKE 
101 Plymouth Avenue 


MRS. SHERMAN CLARKE 
30 Edgerton Street 


MR. WILLIAM L. CLAY | 
Ellwanger & Barry Building 


MISS MARY G. CLEMENT 
95 Selye Terrace 


MR. HERMAN C. COHN 
61 Westminster Road 


MRS. I. O. COLE 
59 West High Terrace 


MISS MARGUERITE COLGAN 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


MR. WILLIAM J. COLLINS 
25 Oak Street 


MR. MELVIN E. COON 
224 Aberdeen Street 


MR. ROB ROY S. CONVERSE 
113 Westminster Road 


MRS. NELLIE F. CORNELL 
1153 Clinton Avenue South 


MRS. GEORGE W. CORNER 
1 Castle Park 


DR. C. V. COSTELLO 
231 Alexander Street 


MR. 8. KENT COSTIKYAN 
485 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


MR. LEON H. COWLES 
R. F._D., Box 232 
Coldwater, N. Y. 


MR. HAROLD L. CRAFTS 
97 Glendale Park 


PROF. GEORGE H. CROSS 
628 Harvard Street 


MRS. LOIS HUNT CROSS 
53 Magee Avenue 


MR. FRANK M. CROUCH 
46 Selye Terrace 


MISS ANNIE HANMER-CROUGHTON 
32 Birch Crescent 


MR. JOHN B. CROWLEY 
Brockport, N. Y. 


MRS. C. C. CULVER 
55 Windemere Road 


MISS MARIAN CUMMINGS 
165 Rosewood Terrace 


MR. WENDELL J. CURTIS 
259 Culver Road 


MRS. NELLIE L. CUSHMAN 
100 Clay Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM EMBURY DAKE, M.D. 
444 Winton Road North 


MRS. J. FRANKLIN DALE 
561 University Avenue 


MR. FRANCIS MONROE DALE 
561 University Avenue 


DR. WARREN C. DALY 
395 University Avenue 
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MR. CLARENCE A. DAMUTH 
13 Evergreen Street 


MR. HARRY C. D’ANNUNZIO 
Fashion Park 


MR. NORMAN H. DAVIDSON 
185 Corwin Road 


MR. C. SCHUYLER DAVIS 
16 Buckingham Street 


MRS. ANNIE H. DAVIS 
40 Highland Avenue 


MR. FRANK A. DAVIS 
128 Rosedale Street 


MR. JOHN DAVIS 
191 No. Union St, 


MR. JOHN P. DAY 
232 Barrington Street 


DR. FREDERICK J. R. DEAN 
1060 Park Avenue 


MR. E. B. DENNIE 
40 Ramsay Park 


MR. ABRAM DE POTTER 
930 Blossom Road 


MR. J. A. DETWEILER 
551 Lyell Avenue 


MRS. WINIFIELD SCOTT DEWEY 
92 South Plymouth Avenue 


MRS. ALMIRA K. DONALDSON 
99 Rosalind Street 


MR. FARNUM F. DORSEY 
115 Magee Avenue 


MR. HERMANN DOSSENBACH 
32 Laurelton Road 


MRS. S. C. DOUGLAS 
835 Culver Road 


MR. C. PORTER DOWNS 
1859 East Avenue 


MR. THEODORE B. DRESCHER 
149 Westminster Road 


MR. HARWOOD B. DRYER 
Penfield Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. RUFUS K. DRYER 
High Acres Farm 
Geneva, N. Y. 


MRS. KATHERINE MORAN DUNN 
134 Keeler Street 


MISS MARY S. DUNN 
97 Oxford Street 


HON. FREDERICK L. DUTCHER 
140 Birr Street 


HON. EUGENE J. DWYER 
3 Burke Terrace 


MRS. VIOLA KING EDSON 
830 Emerson Street 


MISS SUSIE V. EDWARDS 
22 Rawlinson Drive 


MR. WILLIAM C. EDWARDS 
51 Rowley Street 


MR. T. HENRY ELLIOTT 
83 Melville Street 


MR. ERASTUS U. ELY 
Box 14, Wolcott, N. Y. 


MR. L. DOUGLAS ELY 
1335 University Avenue 


MR. FRANK W. EMERSON 
96 Bowen Street 
Providence, R. I. 


MR. WILLIAM H. EMERSON 
81 Arlington Street 


MISS GERTRUDE ENGELHARDT 
211 Curlew Street 


MR. JOSEPH LOUIS ERNST 
98 Richland Street 


REV. GLENN B. EWELL 
Rochester Theological Seminary 


DR. ERNEST W. EWELL 
280 Brunswick Street 


PROF. HERMAN LE ROY FAIRCHILD 


106 Winterroth Street 


MRS. PORTER FARLEY 
44 N. Goodman Street 


MR. JAMES L. FEE 
17 Prince Street 


REV. DAVID LINCOLN FERRIS 
325 Park Avenue 


MRS. JOHN T. FETHERSTON 
Cuylerville, N. Y. ‘ 


MR. CHARLES WILTSIE FIELD 
123 Plymouth Avenue 


MRS. LOVASSO FIELD 
43 South Goodman Street 


MR. CLINTON G. FISH 
105 Rockingham Street 


MISS MARION FISH 
575 Genesee Street 


MRS. EDITH L. FORBES 
243 Alexander Street 


MRS. C. P. FORD 
10 Atkinson Street 


MR. DANIEL W. FORSYTH 
380 Wellington Avenue 


MR. EDWIN G. FOSTER 
36 Arvine Park 


MR. LOUIS 8S. FOULKES 
88 Berkeley Street 


DR. GEORGE P. FRENCH 
15 Clifton Street 
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MRS. CHARLES W. FRISBIE 
133 Aldine Street 


MR. JAMES E. FURLONG 
1036 Monroe Avenue 


MRS. HELEN F. FURMAN 
254 Alexander Street 


MR. D. CURTIS GANO 
63 Crosman Terrace 


MR. GEORGE A. GILLETTE 
80 Kenwood Avenue 


MR. FREEMAN A. GILLICE 
180 Bryan Street 


MR. JOSEPH H. GILMORE, JR. 
1539 Highland Avenue 


MR. JOHN P. GLEICHAUF 
72 Landing Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. GEORGE C. GORDON 
1099 East Avenue 


MR. RICHARD GORSLINE 
25 East Boulevard 


MRS. RICHARD GORSLINE 
25 East Boulevard 


MR. CHARLES W. GORTON 
4435 Victoria Park Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MR. FRANK S. GOTTRY 
144 Seneca Parkway 


MR. HARRY P. GOULD 
155 Croydon Road 


MRS. FAIRFAX H. GOUVERNEUR 
246 Culver Road 


MRS. JESSIE GARY GRANGE 
89 East Avenue 


c/o Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 


MR. HARVEY B. GRAVES 
1375 Highland Avenue 


MR. HARRY C. GREEN 
21 Buckingham Street 


MRS. CHARLOTTE GREGG 
2 Gibbs Street 


MISS HARRIETT T. GROSVENOR 
1303 Park Avenue 


MR. WALTER W. GUYON 
202 Brooks Avenue 


MR. ROSCOE A. HAGEN 
343 Oxford Street 


MR. M. VALLANCE HAMILTON 
Caledonia, N. Y. 


MISS FRIEDA B. HANF 
93 Bellevue Drive 


MOST REV. EDWARD J. HANNA 
1100 Franklin Street. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MRS. WILLIAM R. HARDY 
860 Park Avenue 


MRS. EDWARD HARRIS 
Clover Road 
Brighton Station 


MRS. GEORGE H. HARRIS 
469 Exchange Street 


MR. HERBERT H. HARRIS 
1266 Park Avenue 


MR. GEORGE B. HART 
80 Pelham Road 


MR. OTTO A. HARTMANN 
2300 East Avenue 


MR. GEORGE W. HASKINS 
2075 East Avenue 


DR. DANIEL G. HASTINGS 
272 Alexander Street 


MR. GEORGE H. HAWKS 
1286 East Avenue 


MISS KATHERINE A. HAYES 
Redfield Road 
Coldwater, N. Y. 


MR. THEODORE J. HERTEL 
157 Bronson Avenue 


MR. EDWARD F., HETTIG 
5 Sylvan Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. JEREMIAH G. HICKEY 
2100 St Paul Street 


MR. JAMES L. HILTON 
57 Avenue D 


PROF. CHARLES HOEING 
6 Portsmouth Terrace 


MRS. RUDOLPH HOFHEINZ 
444 Oxford Street 


MRS. EMILY WEED HOLLISTER 
8 Granger Place 


MR. GEORGE C. HOLLISTER 
8 Granger Place 


MRS. GRANGER A. HOLLISTER 
987 East Avenue 


MRS. GLADYS REID HOLTON 
1 Sumner Park 


MR. LIPMAN HOLTZ 
1515 East Avenue 


MR. CHARLES G. HOOKER 
9 Audubon Street 


MRS. HORACE B. HOOKER 
Huntington Cottage 
Mandarin, Florida 


MR. JAMES A. HOUCK 
311 Winton Road, North 


MISS MARY C. HOWARD 
59 Jones Avenue 
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MRS, WILLIAM L. HOWARD 
259 Oxford Street 


MR. LOUIS W. HOWELL 
22 Canterbury Road 


MR. CHARLES E. HOYT 
42 Thayer Street 


MR. JOSEPH LEE HUMPHREY 
71 Oxford Street 


MR. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Baltimore, Md. 


MR. CHARLES F. HUTCHISON 
123 Barrington Street 


DR. EDWIN S. INGERSOLL 
347 Monroe Avenue 


MR. GEORGE W. INGMIRE 
1500 East Avenue 


HON. MEYER JACOBSTEIN 
399 Barrington Street 


MR. THORNTON JEFFRESS 
6 Prince Street 


MR. LEWIS E. JEWELL 
1590 Lake Avenue 


MR. A. HOWARD JOHNSON 
274 Brunswick Street 


MRS, AUGUSTUS J. JOLLEY 
21 Arnold Park 


MRS. HENRY L. JONES 
73 Avondale Park 


LEONARD W. JONES, M. D. 
53 So. Fitzhugh St. 


MR, J. GEORGE KAELBER 
587 University Ave. 


MISS ANNIE F. KANE 
141 Crossman Terrace 


DR. ALBERT D. KAISER 
29 Buckingham Street 


MR. LEWIS KAISER 
150 Dorchester Road 


MR. ROY C. KATES 
23 Werner Park 


MR. FRANK KEIPER 
21 Vick Park B 


MR, FRED L, KELLER 
66 Ridge Road 


MR. EDMUND C. KELLY 
385 Birr Street 


MR. JOHN W. KENNEDY 
311 Rosedale Street 


MR. J. PERCIVAL KING 
57 Brighton Street 


MR. IRA D. KINGSBURY 
Landing Road, 
Brighton Station 


MISS ELLA R, KLEIN 
247 Pierrepont Street 


MR. THERON W. KNAPP 
303 Brooks Avenue 


MRS. OLIVE A. KONDOLF 
103 Shepard Street 


MR. WILLIAM H. LAKEMAN 
2 Lake View Park 


MRS. W. H. LAKEMAN 
2 Lake View Park 


MISS HELENA M. LANGSLOW 
42 Girton Place 


MISS FANNIE W. LANNIN 
1162 Lake Avenue 


MR. HARRY T. LANSING 
7 Werner Park 


MR. THOMAS W. LARKIN 
16 Park Place 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


MRS. KATHERINE M, LARROWE 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


MR, MATTHEW D. LAWLESS 
44 Prince St. 


MRS. GEORGE LEADER 
269 Milburn Street 


MR. HARRY F. LEITER 
2280 East Avenue 
Brighton Station 


DR. FRED RAYMOND LEWIS 
902 Dewey Avenue 


MR. HOWARD H. LEWIS 
Martin B. Anderson School 
No. 1, Hillside Avenue 


HON. MERTON E. LEWIS 
The Sagamore 


MR. JESSE W. LINDSAY 
1163 East Avenue 


MR. CLINTON E. LINE 
1104 Granite Building 


MRS. BEEKMAN C., LITTLE 
94 Westminster Road 


MR, ARTHUR M. LOWENTHAL 
1321 Highland Avenue 


MR. HARRY M. LOWENTHAL 
14 Buckingham Street 


MISS MARIA L. LUITWEILER 
27 Audubon Street 


MR. CLINTON R. LYDDON 
Home Acres 
Brighton Station 


MRS. CLINTON R. LYDDON 
Home Acres 
Brighton Station 


MR. FRED B. LYDDON 
71 Aberdeen Street 
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MR. CHARLES G. LYMAN 
18 Chestnut Street 


MRS. ROBERT A. MacBAIN 
853 Culver Road 


MR. EDNOR A. MARSH 
90 Kenwood Avenue 


MRS. MICHAEL MARSHALL 
55 Ridgeway Avenue 


MISS LAURA M. MARTIN 
428 Linden Street 


MRS. RICHARD P. MARTIN 
Brighton Station 


MR. EDWIN C. MASON 
193 Albemarle Street 


MR. ALBERT E. MAY 
241 Culver Road 


DR. FRANK B. MAYNARD 
114 West Avenue 


MR. EMERSON S. MAYO 
214 Culver Road 


MRS. JAMES McAULIFFE 
29 East Boulevard 


MR. THOMAS J. McCARRICK 
265 Longacre Road 


MR. PRESCOTT B. McCARTNEY 
291 Rocket Street 


MISS ANNA HUNT McCONNELL 
383 Park Avenue 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. McCORD 
242 Alexander Street 


MR. JOHN C. McCURDY 
434 Oxford Street 


DR. NATHAN D. McDOWELL 
Clover Road 
Brighton Station 


MRS. AMBROSE G. McGLACHLIN 
Strathlachin 
West Webster, N. Y. 


MR. JOHN F. McGRAW 
271 Dartmouth Street 


MRS. JOHN J. McINERNEY 
2100 East Avenue 


MR. THOMAS H. McINNERNEY 
120 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


MR. HARRY J. McKAY 
413 Central Trust Bldg. 


MR. W. ARTHUR McKINNEY 
100 Nunda Boulevard 


MISS ALMA L. McMATH 
369 Alexander Street 


MRS. MORRISON H. McMATH 
373 Oxford Street 


MR. LUTHER C. McNEAL 
160 Troup Street 


MR. PERCY R. McPHAIL 
96 Dartmouth Street 


REV. EDWARD T. MEAGHER 
Box 1004 


MR. DELLON KARL MEDCALF 
288 Dartmouth Street 


MR. ANTHONY A. MENG 
24 Strathallan Park 


MISS HAZEL M. MERRILL 
81 South Fitzhugh Street 


MR. JACQUES L. MEYERS 
76 Brunswick Street 


MR. MORRIS M. MEYERS 
275 Beach Avenue 


MR. WALTER S. MEYERS 
4 Oliver Street 


MR. JOSEPH MICHAELS 
The Sagamore, East Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM HOWARD MIDDLETON 
122 Rosedale Street 


MR. MORTIMER E. MILBURN 
15 Kensington Street 


MR. FREDERICK A. MILLER 
89 East Avenue 


MR. MORTIMER R. MILLER 
232 Culver Road 


MR. FREDERICK C. MILLIGAN 
51 Chandler Street 


MR. WILLIS GAYLORD MITCHELL 
90 Plymouth Avenue 


MRS. ANNA H. MITCHELL 
90 Plymouth Avenue 


PROF. CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
333 Rockingham Street 


MRS. SUSAN M. MORGAN 
Brockport, N. Y. 


MR. DAVID Z. MORRIS 
9 Council Rock Avenue 


MR. WALDO G. MORSE 
37 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


MR. HARRY R. MOULTHROP 
34 Pinnacle Road 


MR. CHARLES ALEXANDER MORRISON 


120 Shelter Street 


MISS"AMELIA S. MORRISSEY 
89 Arvine Heights 


MRS. WILLIAM B. MORSE 
13 South Goodman Street 


MISS VIRGINIA MOSCRIP 
48 Tryon Park 


MR. THOMAS G. MOULSON 
76 Dartmouth Street 
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DR. EDWARD W. MULLIGAN 
788 Hast Avenue 


MISS LOUISE MUSSI 
1909 Main Street East 


MR. ROSWELL 8. NAGLE 
17 Vick Park B 


MR. WALTER NELSON 
525 Benton Street 


MR. ALBERT SELBY NEWELL 
80 Douglas Road 


MR. GEORGE R. NEWELL 
101 Westminster Road 


MR. ELLSWORTH NICHOLS 
614-616 Duffy Powers Bldg. 


MRS. ANNA M. NICHOLSON 
40 Selye Terrace 


MRS. FRANK S. NOBLE 
31 Wellington Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM T. NOONAN 
East Avenue 
Brighton Station 


MISS MABEL C. NOYCE 
5 Frederic Street 


DR. ARTHUR B. O’BRIEN 
400 Seneca Parkway 


MR. SMITH O’BRIEN 
183 Wellington Ave. 


MR. FRED J. ODENBACH 
211 Jefferson Avenue 


MR. CHARLES EDWIN OGDEN 
165 Harvard Street 


MRS. JAMES M. E.. O’GRADY 
267 Westminster Road 


MR. WILLIAM J. O’HEA 
336 Canterbury Road 


MRS. WILLIAM 8, OLIVER 
123 South Fitzhugh Street 


MRS. ELIZABETH BUSH OTIS 
Fairport, N. Y. 


DR. W. KIRKE OTIS 
756 Main Street East 


MR. CHARLES S. OWEN 
1149 Lake Avenue 


DR. C. E. PADDLEFORD 
Holley, N. Y. 


MR. FRANK W. PAGE 
389 Park Avenue 


MRS. J. STUART PAGE 
85 Kenwood Avenue 


REV. FREDERICK W. PALMER 
Holley, N. Y. 


DR. MYRON B. PALMER 
17 Portsmouth Terrace 


DR. ARTHUR C. PARKER 
Municipal Museum 


MR. H. FRED PARRISH 
108 Woodward Street 


MR. WILLIAM H. PATTERSON 
410 Thurston Road 


MRS. EDWARD W. PECK 
35 East Boulevard 


MR. HENRY J. PECK 
1555 East Avenue 
Brighton Station 
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DR. WILLIAM W., PERCY 
12 West Avenue 


MR. ERICKSON PERKINS 
494 East Avenue 


MRS. ERICKSON PERKINS 
494 East Avenue 


MRS. GILMAN N. PERKINS 
474 East Avenue 


MR. CHARLES E. PERRY 
81 Albemarle Street 


MR. ERNEST PETRY 
38 So. Washington Street 


MR. THEODORE F. PEVEAR 
Sagamore Hotel, East Avenue 


MR. CHARLES LEE PIERCE 
1771 St. Paul Street 


MR. FREDERICK A. PISTORIUS 
Brighton Station 


MR, WILLIAM PITKIN 
266 Westminster Road 


MR. HARRY OTIS POOLE 
60 Westminster Road 


MR. CLIFFORD J. PORTER 


Care, Enamelled Metal Prod. Corp. 


Kingsway 
London, England 


MR. JOHN CRAIG POWERS 
700 East Avenue 


MRS. IRA PRATT 
7 Portsmouth Terrace 


MR. PHILIP PRESENT 
2161 East Avenue 
Brighton Station 


DR. A. J. PRICE 
557 Genesee Street 


REV. ORLO J. PRICE, D. D. 
326 Barrington Street 


MR. WALTER H. PRICE 
106 Edgerton Street 


DR. FREDERICK W. PROSEUS 
Brighton Station 


MR. EUGENE RAINES 
146 Edgerton Street 
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PROF. ALBERT J. RAMAKER 
11 Tracy Street 


MR. JOHN A. RANDALL 
55 Plymouth Avenue South 


MR. FRED H. RAPP 
456 Plymouth Avenue 


MR. W. B. RAYTON 
89 Roxborough Road 


MRS. ENRITH T. REBASZ 
1 Livingston Park 


DR. WILLIAM B. REED 
25 Plymouth Avenue North 


MR. B. E. REEVES 
380 Oxford Street 


MISS FRANC A. REICHENBACH 
32 King Street 


MR. LAWRENCE E. REILLY 
385 Frost Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM S. RILEY 
900 Culver Road 


DR. RUSH RHEES 
440 University Avenue 


MR. WILLARD G. RICH 
75 Pinnacle Road 


MR. WESLEY A. RIEGEL 
150 Yarmouth Road 


MRS. JOSEPH ROBY 
234 Culver Road 


MRS. S. SIDNEY B. ROBY 
38 North Goodman Street 


HON. ADOLPH J. RODENBECK 
100 Brunswick Street 


MRS. WILLIAM H. H. ROGERS 
The Normandie, 253 Alexander Street 


MRS. FRANK J. ROHR 
360 Wellington Avenue 


MR. DELOSS M. ROSE 
183 Alameda Street 


MR. NORMAN ROSENBERG 
45 Hudson Avenue 


DR. EUGENE W. ROTHER 
Edgemere Drive 


MR. FRED F. SABEY 
935 Park Avenue 


MR. GOODMAN A. SARACHAN 
215 Avenue C 


MR. THEODORE SCHELLING 
114 St. Paul Street 


MR. CHARLES P. SCHLEGEL 
990 South Avenue 


MRS. GEORGE C. SCHLEGEL 
1132 East Avenue 


MRS. OLIVE MARGARET SCHRADER 
322 Parsells Avenue 


DR. ARTHUR J. SCHUYLER 
775 University Avenue 


MR. I. ELBERT SCRANTOM 
32 Portsmouth Terrace 


MRS, BERTRAM L, SEARCH 
160 Brunswick Street 


MR. RICHARD A. SEARING 
617 North Goodman Street 


MRS. MARY MARKHAM SELDEN 
Elm Place 
Avon, N. Y. 


MR. MOSES B. SHANTZ 
155 Edgerton Street 


MISS JESSIE M. SHEDD 
92 Plymouth Avenue 


MR. MERLE LEWIS SHEFFER 
3 Edgemere Drive 


MR. CHARLES SHEPARD, JR. 
711 Wilder Bldg. 


MR. WILLIAM H. SHUART 
156 Mill Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


MRS. ADELINA RITTER SHUMWAY 
Greenwich, Conn. 


MR. F. HARPER SIBLEY 
400 East Avenue 


MRS. F. HARPER SIBLEY 
400 East Avenue 


MR. ALPHONSE J. SIGL 
35 Alameda Street 


DR. LEO F. SIMPSON 
1410 Highland Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM J. SIMPSON 
572 Plymouth Avenue 


DR. BENJAMIN J. SLATER 
10 Arnold Park 


MR. HAROLD FRANKLIN SMEED 
810 Post Avenue 


PROF. CHARLES H. SMITH 
461 South Goodman Street 


MRS. CHARLES WINSLOW SMITH 
8 Livingston Park 


MR. CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
23 Arnold Park 


MRS. MINNIE P. SACKETT SMITH 
1018 Park Avenue 


MRS. SUSAN BROWN SOUTHWICK 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


MR. EZRA M. SPARLIN 
429 Seneca Parkway 


MISS KATHARINE R. SPENCER 
1134 Granite Building 


MR. ADOLPH M. SPIEHLER 
662 Averill Avenue 
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MR. JAMES M. SPINNING 
568 Wellington Avenue 


DR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. C. SQUIRES 
14 Park Street 
Avon, N. Y. 


MR. BENJAMIN G. STALLMAN 
28 Clifford Avenue 


MR. EDWIN ALLEN STEBBINS 
935 East Avenue 


MR. JOHN M. STEELE 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


MR. THEODORE D. STEINHAUSEN 
40 Hubbel Park 


MR. PHILIP F. STEPHENS 
6 Amherst Street 


MR. CHARLES STERN 
The Sagamore 


MR. MORLEY A. STERN 
2 Brunswick Street 


MISS ISABELLE STEWART 
55 Windemere Road 


MR. STEPHEN B. STORY 
550 Seneca Parkway 


MR. WILLIAM F. STRANG 
350 Maplewood Avenue 


MR. JOHN F. STROBEL 
52 Lake View Park 


MR. D. R. STUBBLEFIELD, JR. 
328 Rockingham Street 


MRS. ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND 
223 Dartmouth Street 


MR. MATTHEW SWAN 
437 Seneca Parkway 


MR. THOMAS J. SWANTON 
38092 Culver Road 


MRS. THOMAS J. SWANTON 
3092 Culver Road 


MR. CLAUDE T. TAGGART 
253 Alexander Street 


MR. GEORGE D. TAYLOR 
No. 27 School 


MR. JOHN R. TAYLOR 
599 Monroe Avenue 


MRS. MARY J. TAYLOR 
47 Wellington Avenue 


DR. HELEN E, THAYER 
200 Park Avenue 


MR. HENRY L. THAYER 
306 Birr Street 


MR. CHARLES J. THISTLETHWAITE 
39 Colby Street 


MR. JEREMIAH THISTLETHWAITE 
22 Buckingham Street 
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DR. CLARENCE P. THOMAS 
16 Argyle Street 


MR. JOHN W. THOMAS 
119 North Union Street 


MR. C. M. THOMS 
The Sagamore 


MRS. HELEN D. THOMS 
The Sagamore 


MR. LEWIS H. Reign AE 
Wellsville, N. Y. 


MISS MARINETTIE THURSTON 
990 Mount Hope Avenue 


MRS. CHARLES W. TINSMAN 
745 Harvard Street 


MRS. AUGUSTA P. TODD 
20 Berkshire Street 


MR. GEORGE W. TODD 
1475 East Avenue 


MR. LIBANUS M. TODD 
1050 University Avenue 


MISS JULIA M. TRAVER 
207 Magee Avenue 


MR. E. 8. UNDERHILL 
226 Liberty Street, 
Bath, N. Y. 


DR. CHARLES A. VANDER BEEK 
408 Park Avenue 


MISS IDA M. VANDERBILT 
267 Meigs Street 


MR. GEORGE 8S. VAN SCHAICK 
15 Chadbourne Road 


MR. NORMAN VAN VOORHIS 
915 Ridgeway Avenue 


MISS MARY IDA VAYO 
18 Kenwood Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM W. VICINUS 
51 Griffith Street 


MR. W. GRANT WADHAMS 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


MR. MAX J. WAGNER 
249 Canterbury Road 


MR. WILLIAM C. WAIT 
403 Park Avenue 


MR. EDWARD NEWTON WALBRIDGE 
215 Alexander Street 


MR. EDWARD HORTON WALKER 
1374 Highland Avenue 


MR. W. DOUGLAS WARD 
20 Grove Place 


MR. HARRY C. WARDELL 
107 Electric Avenue 


MR. J. FOSTER WARNER 
5 Prince Street 
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MRS. JAMES S. WATSON 
11 Prince Street 


MR. WALTER FREEMAN WEBB 
202 Westminster Road 


MISS HATTIE L. WEBBER 
29 Tracy Street 


MRS. ADDIE M. WEBSTER 
57 Ambrose Street 


MR. GEORGE YOUNG WEBSTER 
34 Riverside Street 


MR. HERBERT S. WEET 
10 Eastland Avenue 


MRS. EDWARD F. WELLINGTON 
178 Berkeley Street 


MR. ERNEST C. WHITBECK 
9 Portsmouth Terrace 


MR. ERNEST LACY WHITE 
60 Brunswick Street 


HON. JAMES L. WHITLEY 
189 Barrington Street 


MISS ALICE K. WHITNEY 
123 Barrington Street 


MR. WARHAM WHITNEY 
22 South Goodman Street 


MRS. W. SEWARD WHITTLESEY 
1340 Highland Avenue 


MR. EDWARD C. WIDMAN 
30 Herman Street 


MISS AGNES 8S. WILBER 
181 East Avenue 


MISS ANNA E. M. WILD 
143 Spring Street 


MR. PAUL COVERT WILD 
143 Spring Street 


MR. JULIUS M. WILE 
The Sagamore 


MR. SOLOMON WILE 
30 Audubon Street 


MR. FRED WILL, JR. 
Beechwood Station 
RIDS5 Rochester, N. Y. 


MR. JAY LOUIS WILLARD 
112 Meigs Street 


MR. ARTHUR E. WILLIAMS 
35 Macbeth Street 


MR. C. KENT WILLIAMS 
901 Lake Avenue 


DR. HENRY T. WILLIAMS 
274 Alexander Street 


DR. JOHN R. WILLIAMS 
388 Monroe Avenue 


MR. WHITNEY WILLIAMS 
194 Oxford Street 


MRS. A. ISABELLE WILLIAMSON 
253 Alexander Street 


MR. JASPER B. WILLSEA 
35 Audubon Street 


MR. JOSEPH C. WILSON 
405 Wellington Avenue 


MR. W. D. WISHART 
55 Tacoma Street 


MR. FRANK P. WISNER 
75 State Street 


MRS. BELLE S. WOLCOTT 
63 Calumet Street 


DR. WARREN WOODEN 
39 South Goodman Street 


MR. WILLIAM G. WOODWORTH 
140 Crosman Terrace 


MR. A. G. WRIGHT 
Springwater, N. Y. 


MR. FREDERICK E. WYATT 
20 Southern Parkway 


MR. RUSSELL P. YATES 
24 Buckingham Street 


MRS. RUSSELL P. YATES 
24 Buckingham Street 


MISS ELSIE MACY YAWGER 
130 Plymouth Avenue South 


MR. FRANCIS J. YAWMAN 
2290 East Avenue 


MR. PAUL C. ZAENGLEIN 
121 Southern Parkway 


MR. LAWRENCE W. ZEEVELD 
815 Carson Avenue 


ee ee ee 
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Abduction: Of William Morgan, 23. 

Account Book: Of village treasurer, 
1827, 153; of city treasurer, 1835, 
B55. 

Adamson, Sarah: See Dolley, Dr. 
Sarah. 

Adirundaquat: Shown on map, 
1768, 244. 

Advent Harbinger: Newspaper, men- 
tioned, 88. 

Africa: Colonized by Europe, 34; in 
first division of world, 34. 

Agriculture: In South, 36; needs of, 
aOR 

Albany: Mentioned, 232. 

Albany County: Mentioned, 228; 
limits, 1683-1772, 240; shown on 
map, 1778, 245; divided into 
counties and districts, 247; de- 
scribed, 1774, 248; shown on map, 
1788, 262. 

Alcott and Watts: Mentioned, 154. 

Aldridge, George W.: Charter mem- 
ber, Doric Council, 13. 

Aleutian Islands: Mentioned, 35. 

Alexander, John: Secretary, Hamil- 
ton Chapter, 16. 

Alexandria: Mentioned, 60, 67. 

Allegany County: Indian trails in, 
219; created, 1806, 229; men- 
tioned, 290; shown on maps, 305, 
306, 320, 321, 322,/323. 

Allegheny Range: Routes over, 37. 

Allegheny River: Mentioned, 38, 
219% 

Allen, Frederic Percival: Scrantom 
Letters, collection of, 161. 

Allen, Freeman Clarke: Collection 
of manuscripts, 161. 

Allen, John G.: Charter member, 
Lawrence Lodge, 16. 

Allan’s Creek: Mentioned, 290; 
across Caledonia, 291; described, 


292; cost of repairing bridge over, 
334; mentioned, 346. 

Allied Chemical Company: Men- 
tioned, 37. 

Alling, Mrs. Joseph T.: Mentioned, 
150. 

Alling, William S.: Officer, Doric 
Council, 13. 

Allis, Hubbard S.: Monroe En- 
campment, 12. 

Alluvial Way: Map, 1813, 305. 

Allyn’s Creek: Mentioned, 211. 

Ambrose Street: Mentioned, 75. 

America: National Catholic Week- 
ly, mentioned, 23. 

America, North: Amount paid 
France by, 26; a self-contained 
nation, 30; Monroe Doctrine of, 
35; in second division of world, 
35. 

America, South: In second division 
of world, 35. 

American Colonies: Aided by Cath- 
olic clergy of France, 24. 

American Historical Association: 
Mentioned, 200. 

American Radiator Company: Men- 
tioned, 31. 

Americans: In patriot war, 1837, 
67. 

Amsterdam: Mentioned, 226. 

Andastes: Mentioned, 202. 

Anderson, Martin B.: Statue of, 
105. 

Anderson Park: Bust of Schiller in, 
106. 

Andrews, Ezra R.: Mentioned, 82. 

Andrews Street: Bridge, mentioned, 
86. 

Angel Gabriel: A Rochester Mys- 
tery, 86. 

Angelica: Mentioned, 290; formed 
from Leicester, 294; description 
of, 296; mentioned, 320. 
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Angle, Judge James L.: Pres., Roch- 
ester Historical Society, VIII. 


Anthony’s Nose: Shown on map, 
1772, 245. 


Anti-Masonic: Poster of 1828, 19; 
bibliography of controversy, 19. 

Anyocheeca Creek: Mentioned, 309. 

Area Maps: Of New York State, 
from 1771 to 1820, 225-233. 

Arnot, Raymond H.: Mentioned, 
110, 158. 

Art: Lack of in Rochester, 1838, 
105. 

Asia: Mentioned, 32; in third divi- 
sion of world, 35. 

Assembly: French, grant of loan by, 
25; official report of French 
Catholic, 26. 

Atchinson, Bezalel: Mentioned, 312, 
328,333, 335, 341,355. 

Atchinson, Mentioned, 
328. 

Atchinson, Sylvester: Mentioned, 
340, 344. 

Athens: Mentioned, 290. 

Atlantic Seaboard: 
outlook of, 31. 

Atlas: General, by Carey, 290. 


Attica: Statistics, 315. 


Stephen: 


International 


Atwater, Judge Moses: Mentioned, 
46. 


Audubon, John J.: Portrait of Col. 
Nathaniel Rochester by, 1-5; 
journal of, quoted, 3; visits Roch- 
ester, 3; Editor’s Note on life of, 
4, 


Augusta: Voters, 1803, 287; name 
changed to Middlesex, 315. 


Australia: Mentioned, 38. 


Author’s Notes: By Mrs. Betsy C. 
Corner, 141, 145, 149; by Prof. 
Albert Hazen Wright, 324, 327. 
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Avon: First settler in, 123; first © 
church of, 124. 

Avon Springs: Mentioned, 61. 

Babcock, A. Emerson: Representing 
Town of Brighton, 198; address 
by, Places of Special Historical 
Interest in Ellison Park, 209-218. 

Babcock, Charles H.: Charter mem- 
ber, Lawrence Lodge, 16. 

Bacon, Theodore: Quoted, 108-109. 
Baker, Capt. Asa: Mentioned, 330; 
builds Black Creek Bridge, 335. 
Baker, Charles S.: Master, Corin- 

thian Temple, 16. 

Baker, Samuel: Mentioned, 328, 
SERRA RES 

Balkam, William F.: Charter Mem- 
ber, Lawrence Lodge, 16. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Men- 
tioned, 38. 

Barker, Edmund: Mentioned, 75. 

Barlow, Abner: Mentioned, 46, 50. 

Barnard, Jehiel: Mentioned, 121; 
first tailor in Rochester, 122; 
arrival at the Falls, 169. 

Barnard, Timothy: Judge, Court of 
Sessions, 130. 

Barnes, Ezekial: First settler of 
Riga, 308. 

Barry, William C.: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 

Bartholomay, Henry: Park Com- 
missioner, 93. 

Baseball: Curved pitching, first in 
Rochester, 84. 

Baseball Grounds: Caledonia Ave. 
and Troup Street, 85. 

Bastian, Theron E.: Mentioned, 
198. 

Batavia: Taken from Northampton, 
278; part of Genesee County, 284; 
voters, number in 1803, 287; 
mentioned, 290, 321; formed 7 
towns, 298; legislative history, 


INDEX 


298, 299; description of, 299, 300; 
shown in maps, 302, 303; sta- 
tistics as to, 316. 

Bath: Mentioned, 290. 

Battlefields: In Revolution, 231; of 
New York State, 231-232. 

Bauer’s Brewery: Mentioned, 77. 

Beach, Daniel M.: Mentioned, 110. 

Beach, Jesse: Mentioned, 330. 

Beach, Michael: Mentioned, 333, 
335. 

Beach, Philip: Mentioned, 330, 
333, 341. 

Beach, Raphael: Nightwatch, 155. 

Beach, William: Mentioned, 82. 

Beach, Dr. Wooster: Doctrines 
derived from, 143; opened in- 
firmary, 144; opened Reformed 
Medical College, 144; author of 
book, 144. 

Beers, Asahel S.: Charter member, 
Valley Lodge, 11. 

Bell Ringers: In Rochester Village, 
154. 

Berry, Catherine: Married John 
Mastick, 123; founding member, 
first church of Avon, 124. 

Berry, Gilbert R.: First settler in 
Avon, 123. 

Best, Tharratt G.: Mentioned, 226; 
maps, mentioned, 230,231. 

Bewel, Daniel: Mentioned, 355. 

Bibliography: Of the Anti-Masonic 
controversy, 19; of Dr. Rossiter 
Johnson’s works, 88, 89. 

Bibliothéque Nationale: Has receipt 
of gift from clergy, 1780, 25; has 
report of Church Assembly, 1780, 
26. 

Big Spring: In Caledonia, 291. 

Big Tree, Treaty of: Mentioned 44; 
Indian titles released at, 47, 48; 
west side Genesee River, 290. 
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Bigelow, Zenos: Mentioned, 328, 
330, 333. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Mentioned, 36. 

Births: Early, in Rochester, 157. 

Black Creek: Mentioned, 290; 
bridge over, 335. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth: Mentioned, 
148. 

Blood, Solomon: Mentioned, 341. 

Bloomfield: Town in Ontario Co., 
266; voters, number in 1803, 287; 
mentioned, 290. 

Blue Ridge: Mentioned, 33. 

Boat-yards: Mentioned, 77. 

Bonds: French, to raise loan, 1780, 
25. 

Bonner, J. Franklin: Mentioned, 
198. 

Boston: Mentioned, 291. 

Boughton Hill: Town of Senecas, 
220. 

Boulder: Ancient sentinel, of Indian 
Landing, address by Herman L. 
Fairchild, 205-207. 

Bowman, John P.: Mentioned, 130. 

Bowman, William H.: Mentioned, 
130. 

Boyle: Town of, map, 1812, 305; 
map, Spafford, 1813, 305; town 
described, 317. 

Braddock Bay: Mentioned, 290; 
described, 313, 317; settlers re- 
quest road, 351. 

Bradstreet, Col. John: Mentioned, 
221; 

Brant, Joseph: In battle, Newtown, 
41; guest of Thomas Morris, 53. 

Brant, Molly: Mohawk wife of Sir 
William Johnson, 226. 

Brewster, Henry A.: Charter mem- 
ber, Valley Lodge, 11; foreman, 
Grand Jury, 1821, 130; reminis- 
cences, as to Genesee Country, 
308. 
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Brewster, William: Charter mem- 
ber, Yonnondio Lodge, 12. 

Bridge Committee: To inspect 
bridges, 343. 

Bridges: First Main St., completed, 
1812, 170; Northampton votes 
money for, 330, 331; committee 
on, 330; Alleyn’s Creek, 334; 
Butter Milk Falls, 334, 346; 
Deep Hollow, 335; Black Creek, 
335; report of committee on, 
346. 

Brien, Archbishop: Vice-Pres. of 
church assembly, 1780, 25. 

Brisay, Jacques-René de: See 
Denonville. 

Bristol: Voters, number in 1803, 
287. 

British: Evacuation of United 
States, 23. 

Broadalbin: Taken from Caughna- 
waga, 238. 

Brockville: Mentioned, 60, 67. 

Brockway, Abner, Jr.: Bought land 
in Parma, 312. 

Bronze Tablets: John Mastick, 108; 
Indian Landing, 198. 


Brooks, Thomas: Mentioned, 17. 


Broome County: Created, 1806, 
229; maps of, 305, 322. 


Brown, Charles J.: Mentioned, 198. 


Brown, Daniel: Bought land in 
Rarmawoloe 


Brown, James H.: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 


Brown, Mathew: Mentioned, 134. 
Brown, Peres: Mentioned, 341. 
Brown, Warren: Mentioned, 180. 


Brown, William: Masonic degree of, 
13. 

Brownridge, Fleetwood: Discovery 
of Audubon portrait by, 1; 
statement, regarding portrait, 2. 
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Bruff, William W.: Charter mem- 
ber, Doric Council, 13. 


Brilé, Etiénne: First white man in 
Genesee Country, 202. 

Bruyas, Jacques: Mentioned, 220. 

Budd, Daniel: Freeholder, Gates, 
319. 


Buffalo: Centennial of, 1932, 229, 
325; mentioned as New Amster- 
dam, 290; mentioned, 291. 


Buffalo Creek: Mentioned, 290. 

Bunker, Robert: Mentioned, 82. 

Burke’s Woods: Described, 75. 

Burnet, Governor William: Men- 
tioned, 203, 215, 221. 

Burnett’s Field: Map, 1772, 245. 

Burns Block: Meeting place, Yon- 
nondio Lodge, 12. 

Burt, Timothy: Mentioned, 329. 

Burtis, William H.: Charter mem- 
ber, Doric Council, 13; id., Gene- 
see Falls Lodge, 13. 

Bush, Abigail: Mentioned, 148. 

Bush, J. R.: Prof. Anatomy, 147. 

Bushnell, Frederick: Freeholder in 
Gates, 319. 

Butler, Col. John: In battle, New- 
town, 41; at Irondequoit, 203. 


Butler’s Camp: At Ellison Park, 
213: 

Butter Milk Falls: Bridge at, 334. 

Caledonia: Renamed, 285; west side 
Genesee, 290; was Southampton, 
291; description of, 291, 294; 
statistics, 316; mentioned, 321; 
settlers of, 347. 


Cambridge Law School: Addressed 
by Rufus Choate, 109. 


Campbell, Peter: Mentioned, 346. 


Canajoharie: Maps showing, 245, 
256. 
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Canajoxharie District: Legislative 
history, 245. 

Canals: Freight rate, New York, 
32; St. Lawrence mentioned, 32; 
Panama, Nicaraguan, mentioned, 
32, 35; transportation by, 33; 
European, 34; Erie, mentioned, 
38; changed destinies of towns 
and cities, 63; settled the west, 
63; maps showing Erie, 291, 305, 
320, 321: 

Canandaigua: Thomas Morris at, 
46; headquarters of Phelps and 
Gorham, 46, described by Mrs. 
Thomas Morris, 52; mentioned, 
165; in Ontario County, 266; 
voters, number in 1803, 287. 

Canandaigua Academy: Mentioned, 
50. 

Canandaigua Court House: Portrait 
of Col. Nathaniel Rochester in, 1. 

Canandaigua Museum: Has relics, 
Thomas Morris’ house, 53. 

Canandaigua Treaty: Mentioned, 
45. 

Canandague: Mentioned, 290. 

Canasadego: Town of, mentioned, 
250. 


Caneadea: Mentioned, 290. 


Canons Regular of St. Augustine: 
Convent of, 24. 


Canton: Canton to Rochester, paper 
on, by Richard C. Ellsworth, 55- 
68. 

Cape Cod Street: Mentioned, 212. 

Cape Vincent: Mentioned, 60, 67. 

Cardo: West side Genesee River, 
290. 

Caribbean Sea: Mentioned, 32. 


Carnahan, Hon. George A.: Pre- 
sided at dedication, Mastick 
Tablet, 108; mentioned, 110; 
address by, Pioneers and the Law, 
$012113: 
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Caroline: Mohawk wife of Sir 
William Johnson, 226. 

Carroll, Charles H.: Mentioned, 
156. 

Carroll Street: Changed to State 
Street, 156. 

Carson, William: Charter member, 
Rochester Lodge, 15; Captain- 
General, Cyrene Commandery, 
1S: 

Carter, William: Mentioned, 355. 

Carthage: Mentioned, 60; map 
showing, 306. 

Carver, Samuel: Mentioned, 355. 

Cary, Joseph: Mentioned, 355. 


Casconchiagon: Genesee River 


called, 250. 

Case, Captain Wheeler C.: Map by, 
214; opinion as to Denonville’s 
route, 218. 

Casson, Francois Dollier de: Men- 
tioned, 220. 

Castle’s Tavern: Mentioned, 167. 

Cathedrals: Mind for building, 107. 

Catholic Hierarchy: Aided Ameri- 
can Revolution, 23. 

Catholic Historical Society: Staged 
Historical Pageant, 26. 

Catholic Loan: Paper on, by Thomas 
F. Meehan, 23-26; Edward G. 
Miner, quoted as to, 26, 27, 28; 
Editor’s Note on, 26-28; Prof. 
John H. Latané and Prof. Dexter 
Perkins, quoted as to, 26, 27. 

Catskill: Mentioned, 225. 

Cattaragus County: Created, 1808, 
229; shown on maps, 290, 305, 
306, 320, 321, 322. 

Cauffman, Joseph: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 

Caughnawaga: In Mohawk Dis- 
trict, 238. 

Cawthra’s Woolen Mill: 
tioned, 72. 


Men- 
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Cayuga: Town of, mentioned, 250. 

Cayuga Bridge: Mentioned, 165. 

Cayuga County: Created, 1799, 
229; shown on maps, 262, 305, 
322; part of, added to Ontario 
County, 265. 

Cayugas: Country of, referred to, 
263. 


Centennial Celebrations: Of 1876, 
mentioned, 200; of Utica, Buffalo, 
and Rochester, 229, 325. 


Central Medical College: Described 
in paper by Betsy C. Corner, 
141-152. 


Central Park: Referred to, 70. 


Chamberlain, Arthur D.: Men- 
tioned, 110. 

Chamberlain, Ezekial: Mentioned, 
330, 355. 

Chamberlain, Joshua: Mentioned, 
328, 334. 

Chamberlin, Hinds: Mentioned, 


327, 330, 333. 

Champlain, Samuel de: In Genesee 
Country, 202; Bralé with, 202; 
seeks support of the Andastes, 
202. 

Champlain Valley: Mentioned, 231. 

Chapin, Captain Israel: Mentioned, 
46 


Chapin, General Israel: Mentioned, 
46. 


Chappell Block: Masonic Hall in, 
1861, 13, 14. 

Charleston: Name changed to Lima, 
315. 

Charlestown: Voters, number in 
1803, 287. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier 
de: Mentioned, 221. 

Charlotte County: Created, 242; 
shown on map, 1778, 245; de- 
scribed, 1774, 248; name changed 
to Washington, 255; mentioned, 
Sal; 
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Chatauque: Mentioned, 290, 298. 


Chaumonot: Father Pierre Joseph 
Marie: Visits Seneca towns, 202; 
mentioned, 220. 


Chaumont, Le Ray de: Mentioned, 
58. 


Chautauqua County: Created, 
1808, 229; shown on maps, 305, 
306, 320, 321, 322. 


Chemung: County created, 1836, 
229; Town of, formed, 260. 


Chenandoans: Town of, mentioned, 
250. 


Chenango County: Created, 1798, 
229; shown on maps, 305, 322. 


Chenessee River: Mentioned, 256. 
Child, Jonathan: Mentioned, 11. 


Childs, Timothy: First District At- 
torney, Monroe County, 130. 


Chili: Town of, described, 309. 

China: Mentioned, 35; in third divi- 
sion of world, 35. 

Choate, Rufus: Quoted, 109. 


Church, Elihu: Pioneer of Riga, 
307; reminiscesces of, 308. 


Church, Lazarus: Bought land in 
Parma, 312. 


Church, Samuel: Pioneer of Riga, 
308. 


Churchville: Mentioned, 306; de- 
scribed, 309. 


City of Tryon: See Tryon, city of. 


City Planning Board: James G. 
Cutler’s aid to, 97. 


Clark, George Hunt: Senior Warden, 
Lawrence Lodge, 16. 


Clark, George Rogers: Expedition 
of, 38, 39. 


Clark, Gen. John S.: Mentioned, 
217: 


Clark, Nathaniel: Charter member, 
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Valley Lodge, 11; id., Yonnondio 
Lodge, 12. 
Clarkson, David: Mentioned, 58. 
Clarkson: Town of, described, 311. 


Clawsen, Mentioned, 
22}: 


Cleavland, Abel: Town officer of 
Leicester, 297. 


Clinton County: Shown on map of 
N. Y., 1788, 262. 


Coats, Timothy: Mentioned, 340, 
344, 347, 348. 


Cobbs Hill Reservoir: Promoted by 
James G. Cutler, 96. 


Cocoa Tree: Poem, by Charles 
Warren Stoddard, 81. 


Coleman, Dr. Anson: Preceptor of 
Edward Mott Moore, 100. 


Coleman, John B.: Senior Warden, 
Corinthian Temple, 16. 


Colleges: Early medical, 141-152. 


Colquhoun, Patrick: Member of 
London Associates, 45. 


Colt, Joseph: Surveyed Braddock’s 
Bay Township, 313. 


Columbia County: Shown on map, 
262. 


Columbus, Christopher: Mentioned, 
225: 


Common Law: Pioneer hostility to, 
E12. 


Concert Hall: Meeting-place of 
Masonic bodies, 12. 


Concord Coach: Mentioned, 58. 
Congdon, Thomas: Mentioned, 130. 
Congress: Library of, 324. 


Lawrence: 


Connecticut: Conflicts recorded in, 
ole 

Conover, George S.: Mentioned, 
218. 

Consistory: Organized, 1866, 14; 
first officers of, 14; meeting 
places, 14. 
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Consistory Hall: Location of, 14. 

Constitutional Convention: Of 
1787, mentioned, 38. 

Cook, Phineas B.: Charter mem- 
ber, Valley Lodge, 11. 

Cook, Samuel: Mentioned, 355. 

Cook, Trueworthy: Path-master, 
Whitestown, 262. 

Cooley, George: Mentioned, 155. 

Coolidge, President Calvin: Re- 
garding memorials, 105. 

Copeland, David: Nightwatch, 155. 

Corinthian Temple Lodge: Charter 
granted, 16; meeting place, 16. 

Cornell University: Library of, 
mentioned, 324. 

Corner, Betsy C.: Paper by, Roch- 
ester’s Early Medical School, 
141-152. 

Cornwall County: Surrendered to 
Mass., 242. 

Cortland County: Created, 1808, 
229; shown on map, 322. 

Counties: Dates of formation of 30 
counties, 229; of colony of New 
York, 1683, 242, 243. 

Court Officers: General Sessions, 
Monroe County, 1821, 130. 

Court of General Sessions: First 
term in Rochester, 128; other 
terms, 130, 131. 

Courts: Of New Hampshire, 112. 

Courts of Record: Early meetings, 
infrequent, 111; first term held in 
Rochester, 128. 

Courtlandt County: 
maps, 305. 

Cowles, Benj.: Freeholder in Gates, 
319; 

Coxe’s Patent: Mentioned, 227. 

Crandall, William B.: Junior War- 
den, 14. 

Crittenden, C. M.: Mentioned, 82. 


Shown on 
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Crooked Lake: Mentioned, 290. 

Croughton, Amy H.: Paper by, 
High Finance of Village Days, 
153-156. 


Culver, Henry: Sixth white child, 
158. 

Culver, Oliver: Charter member, 
Falls Lodge, 13; came to Indian 
Landing, 1796, 210; married 
Alice Ray, 210; built schooner, 
210; mentioned, 221. 

Cumberland County: Part of, ceded 
to N. H., 242; described, 1774, 
248. 

Cumberland Gap: Mentioned, 37. 

Cuming, Rev. F. H.: Mentioned, 11. 


Cummings, Charles G.: Charter 
member, Yonnondio, 12. 

Cummings, Joseph: Mentioned, 341. 

Cummings, William H.: General- 
issimo, Cyrene Commandery, 15. 

Currier, Samuel: Freeholder in 
Gates, 319. 

Curtis, Daniel: Mentioned, 333, 
3543055 

Curtis, Captain Jotham: Mentioned, 
334. 

Curtis, William: Mentioned, 333, 
334. 

Cutler, James Goold: Date of 
death, 90; gave statue of Dr. 
Edward Mott Moore, 90, 95, 97; 
artist and engineer, 95; com- 
missioner of Public Safety, 96; 
mayor, 1904-1908, 96; advocate 
of municipal water supply, 96; 
White Charter advocated by, 96; 
City Planning Board, 97; Munici- 
pal Art Commission, 97; men- 
tioned, 105, 106. 

Cuylerville: Mentioned, 203. 

Cyrene Commandery: Charter 
granted, 15; meeting places, 15. 

Dale, James: Town officer of Lei- 
cester, 297. 
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Dallion, Father Joseph de la Roche: 
At Irondequoit Bay, 202. 


Daniels, Henry C.: Mentioned, 75. 


Danoncoutow: Town of, mentioned, 
250. 


Dansville: Mentioned, 290. 


Darrow, Erastus: Secretary Med- 
College, 146. 


Dauby, Augustine G.: Mentioned, 
11. 


Davis, C. M.: Prof. Medicine, 146. 

Davis, Daniel: Mentioned, 341, 355. 

Davis, Garrett: Mentioned, 334, 
341. 

Davis, Hope: 
Parma, 312. 

Davis, O.: Prof. Obstetrics, 147. 

Davison’s Guide: Quoted, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 66. 

Dedication: Statue of Dr. Moore, 
program, 90; of Mastick Tablet, 


108; of Indian Landing Tablet, 
198. 


Deep Hollow: Described, 75; cost of 
bridge over, 335. 

Deer: In Rochester, 1812, 171. 

Deerfield: Mentioned, 226, 227. 

Deer Lick: Location of, 169. 

Delano, Fred: Charter member, 
Falls Lodge, 13. 

Denonville, Marquis de: Line of 
march of, 212, 217, 218; men- 
tioned, 202, 203, 220, 221. 

Depew Chauncey: Quoted, as to 
lawyers, 109. 

Detroit: Italian Colony of, 23; 
center of automobile industry, 36. 

Diary: Of Elisha Risdon, 55-68; of 
Philip Howe, 64; of Edwin 
Scrantom, 162. 

Dickens, Charles: Quoted, on Canal 
traveling, 64. 


Bought land in 
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Dickinson, David: Town officer, 
Leicester, 297. 


Dioramas: In Rochester, 85. 

Disarmament: Washington Naval 
Conference on, 35. 

Distillery: Early, Rochester, 190. 

Disturnell’s Travelers’ Guide: Men- 
tioned, 60, 61. 

Doctrine: “5-5-3” mentioned, 35. 

Dodge, D.: Nightwatch, 155. 

Dolley, Dr. Chas. Sumner: Son of 
Sarah Adamson, 150. 
Dolley, L. C.: Prof. of Surgery, 146; 
married Sarah Adamson, 150. 
Dolley, Dr. Sarah: Graduate Cen- 
tral Medical College, 149; mar- 
ned Dr: L.. C Dolley, 150; 
children of, 150; career of, 151, 
152; quoted, 151. 

Dongan, Governor Thomas: Men- 
tioned, 212. 

Doric Council: Organized, 13; meet- 
ing place, 13. 

Doty, Rev. W. D’Orville: Charter 
member, Lawrence Lodge, 16. 
Douglass, Cyrus: Mentioned, 330, 

333, 338, 340, 355. 


Douglass, Frederick: Statue of, 
106; published “North Star,” 
142. 


Drake, Samuel: Mentioned, 153, 
156. 

Draper, Andrew S.: Quoted, 231. 

Draper’s Flat: Mentioned, 72. 

Dublin Flats: Excavations on, 71. 

Dugan, Charles: Mentioned, 355. 


Dugan, Christopher: Mentioned, 
S272: 


Duke of Orleans: Mentioned, 51. 


Dukes County: Surrendered to 
Mass., 242. 
Dumplin Hill: Mentioned, 309. 


Dunmore’s War: Mentioned, 227. 
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Dunshaw, Wm. : First town meeting 
of Murray, at house of, 303. 

DuPont Company. Mentioned, 37. 

Durand, John Ewing: Park Com- 
missioner, 93. 

Durand-Eastman Park: Mentioned, 
94. 

Dutch: At treaty of Tawasentha, 
225; settlements described, 227. 

Dutchess County: Shown on map, 
262. 

Earmarks: Of Geneseo district, 271; 
of Northampton, 420-424. 

Eastman, George: Mentioned, 83. 

Eastown: Voters for State Senator, 
number in 1803, 287. 


East Pulteney: Mentioned, 306. 
East Rush: Mentioned, 61. 
Eaton, A. K.: Prof. Chemistry, 147. 


Eclecticism: Described, 142; quota- 
tions from Journal, 143. 


Eclectic Fournal: Edited by Wm. W. 
Hadley, 145. 


Eddy, Samuel S.: Charter member, 
Lawrence Lodge, 16. 


Edgerton, Hiram H.: Charter mem- 
ber, Lawrence Lodge, 16. 


Editor’s Notes: As to John J. Audu- 
bon, 4; as to early Masonic his- 
tory in Rochester, 17; as to review 
by Thomas F. Meehan, 23; as to 
Catholic loan, 26; as to Elon 
Huntington Hooker, 29; as to 
“Art in Industry,” by John Cot- 
ton Dana, 31; as to statue of 
Edward Mott Moore, 90; as to 
Dr. Rossiter Johnson, 69; on 
bibliography, Rossiter Johnson’s 
works, 88; as to pioneers and 
lawyers, 108; as to letter from 
Judge Lynn, 113; as to early 
boats on Lake Ontario, 158, 159; 
as to Hamlet Scrantom letters, 
161; as to date of Hamlet Scran- 
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tom’s moving out of log house, 
176; as to Indian Landing, 198; 
as to the Denonville’s route, 217, 
218; as to W. Pierrepont White, 
Canvass White, WilliamC. Young, 
and the White family, 232, 233; 
as to Old Northampton records, 
420; as to Earmarks, 420-424. 

Egbert, James: Bought land, Parma, 
Siz. 

Eighteen Mile Creek: Mentioned, 
290. 

Election Day: Changed by Legis- 
lature, 355. 

Elicott, Joseph: Transit line of, 290; 
mentioned, 301. 

Elliott, George W.: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 

Ellison, Frank T.: Donor of Ellison 
Park, 198, 223. 

Ellison, Nathaniel B.: Ellison Park 
donated in honor of, 198. 

Ellison Park: Donated by Frank T. 
Ellison, 198; first unit of Monroe 
County Park System, 198; dedica- 
tion of, 198; Places of Special 
Historical Interest in, address by 
A. Emerson Babcock, 209-218; 
The Red Man’s Gateway of the 
Genesee Country, address by 
Arthur C. Parker, 219-223. 

Ellsworth, Richard C.: Paper by, 
Canton to Rochester, 55-68. 

Ellwanger, George H.: Mentioned, 
82. 

Elwood, J. B.: Village treasurer, 
1827, 153. 

Ely, Dr. Ebenezer: Mentioned, 154. 

Ely, Elisha: Nightwatch, 155. 

Emam: Shown on map, 290. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo: Quoted, as 
to history, 107. 

English: Become ally of Iroquois, 
226; drive French from Canada, 
226. 
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Enos, B. Frank: Charter member, 
Rochester Lodge, 15. 


Erie: Town of, 298. 


Erie Canal: Mentioned, 38, 76; 
changed destinies of towns and 
cities, 63; work on, 194; maps 
showing, 291, 305, 320, 321; 
Navigation Co., 63. 


Erie County: Created, 1821, 229; 
shown on maps, 320, 321. 


Erwine: Town in Ontario County, 
266. 


Europe: Decrease of imports from, 
30; behind in mass production, 
31; excels in artistic manufac- 
ture, 31; in first division of 
world, 34; colonized Africa and 
Near East, 34; loan obligations 
of, 34; relations with, 39. 


Evans, Benjamin: Eighth white 
child, 158. 


Everett, Moses: Freeholder, Gates, 
319. 


Ewer, Tillotson: Bought land, 
Parmay3 12: 

Ewing, Samuel: Town Officer, 
Leicester, 297. 

Exports: To American continent, 
increase of, 30; to Asia, increase 
of, 30; European, decrease of, 30; 
to Far East, increase of, 30; of 
wheat, mentioned, 32. 

Fairchild, Dr. Herman Le Roy: 
Mentioned, 198; address by, 
Ancient Sentinel Boulder of In- 
dian Landing, 205-207. 

Falls: Of the Genesee, mentioned, 
69, 71. 


Falls Field: Mentioned, 69. 


Far East: In third division of 
world, 35. 


Farmer: Difficulties of, 37. 


Farmer’s Brother: Guest of Thomas 
Morris, 53. 
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Farmington: Votes for State Sena- 
tor, number in 1803, 287. 

Farwell, Elisha: Mentioned, 328, 
340, 341, 344, 347, 348; member 
of Bridge Committee, 343. 

Fassett, Gen. Jonathan: Mentioned, 
216. 

Fences: Genesee River fixed as, 
330, 334, 342; described, 342. 

Fence Viewers: Pay of, 342. 

Fire Alarms: Early, in Rochester, 
87. 

Fire Department: Fourth of July 
Celebrations, 87. 

Fire Engine Companies: Early, in 
Rochester, 87. 

Fish Carrier: War 
tioned, 42. 

Fish, Colonel Josiah: Mentioned, 
327, 328, 330, 331; 355; bills of, 
329, 333, 334, 335, 345, 346; com- 
mittee audits accounts of, 340, 
353; member of Bridge Com- 
mittee, 343; statement of, 353. 

Fish, Delinda: Third white child, 
158. 

Fish, John: Fifth white child, 158. 

Fish, John P.: First white child, 
158. 

Fish, Leroy: Fourth white child, 
158. 

Fishing Battery: Along Niagara 
River, mentioned, 250. 

Flour and Grain: Market for, Roch- 
ester, 1819, 193, 194. 

Flower City Baseball Club: Men- 
tioned, 84. 

Flying Horses: Early sports, for 
boys, 80. 

Fonda: Early settlements west of, 
226. 

Fonda, Jelles: Established store at 
Fonda, 225. 


Chief, men- 
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Fonda’s Patent: Mentioned, 227. 

Foreman, Edward R.: Paper by, 
Discovery of an Audubon Por- 
trait of Col. Nathaniel Roch- 
ester, 1-5; address by, Memorial 
to Edward Mott Moore, 105-107. 
See Editor’s Notes. 

Fort Bull: Mentioned, 228. 

Fort de Sables: Erected, 215, 221; 
burned, 216. 

Fort George: Evacuation of, 183. 

Fort Herkimer: Shown on map, 
245, 

Fort Hunter: Shown on map, 245. 

Fort Niagara: Massacre at, 1813, 
182; mentioned, 250. 

Fort Orange: Mentioned, 225. 

Fort Schenectady: Shown on map, 
245. 

Fort Schuyler: Renamed 229; map 
256. 

Fort Stanwix: Mentioned, 163; 
treaty of, 226; renamed, 229; 
shown on maps, 244, 245. 

Foster, Dennison: Town officer, 
Leicester, 297. 

Four Corners: In 1812, 167. 

Four-mile Grocery: Mentioned, 77. 

Fox, John T.: Charter member, 
Falls Lodge, 13; Secretary, Roch- 
ester Consistory, 14. 

Fox Sisters: Portrait, 54; mentioned, 
141. 

Fowler, Mrs. L. N.: Mentioned, 
149. 

France: In American Revolution, 
book by J. B. Perkins, 27; loans 
to American Colonies, 23-28. 

Franklin, Benjamin: As to critical 
state of Continental armies, 24; 
French loan. to, 28. 

Frank R. Lawrence Lodge: Organ- 
ized, 16. 
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Frank Street: Residents, 82; faculty, 
referred to, 83. 

Frederick: Name changed to Wayne, 
S15. 

Frémin, Father Jacques: At Totiak- 
ton, 202; mentioned, 220. 

French and Indian War: Ironde- 
quoit in, 203. 

French Clergy: Aided American 
Revolution, 23-28. 

French Creek: Mentioned, 60, 67. 

French Loans: Paper on, by Thomas 
F. Meehan, 23; Editor’s Note on, 
26-28. 


French Priests: At Irondequoit 
Bay, 202. 


Frontiers: Eastern Seaboard and 
Western Coast, 31; of northern 
colonies, 244. 


Frost, Amasa: First settler, Riga, 
308. 

Frost, Nehemiah: First 
Riga, 308. 

Fugitive Slave Law: Early trials, in 
Monroe County, 133. 

Fuller, Joseph B.: Mentioned, 82. 

Fullom’s Basin: Mentioned, 65. 


Fulton, Levi S.: Charter member, 
Rochester Lodge, 15. 


Galinée, Father René de Bréhant 
de: With La Salle at Irondequoit, 
202; mentioned, 220. 


Gally, Merritt: Inventor, sketch of, 
83. 


Gamer, George: Mentioned, 355. 
Gandagora: Stronghold of, 220. 


Ganson, John Jr.: Mentioned, 333, 
334, 341, 355. 


Ganson’s: Mentioned, 290. 


Gardner, George: Town officer, 
Leicester, 297. 


Garnier: Mentioned, 209. 
Gates: Shown on maps, 305, 306; 


settler, 
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statistics, 316; described, 318, 320; 
roads through, 318; freeholdersin, 
319; Town Clerk’s account, 1809, 
419. 


Genealogy: Of Scrantom Family, 
161. 


Genesee Castle: Mentioned, 203. 


Genesee Country: Mentioned 43; at 
critical stage, 49; stage routes of, 
59; Scrantom journey to, 1812, 
163; described 201; Algonquin oc- 
cupation of, 201; Indian trails in, 
201; Red Man’s Gateway of, 219- 
223; description of, 268, 285; 
reminiscences of settlers, 308. 


Genesee County: Area and bounda- 
ries, 285; erected, 229, 281, 288; 
Niagara, Allegany, Cataragus, 
Chautaughque Counties taken 
from, 286; voters, number in 1803, 
287; Eastern boundary, 1802, 288; 
towns of, 289; supervisors, first 
board of, 289; maps of, referred 
to, 289; principal towns, 302; 33 
towns in, 304; shown on maps, 
305} 306,,3205°321,. 322, 3235 in 
1805, 308; described, 315, 316; 
see Summary, 324. 


Genesee Falls Lodge: Organized, 13. 
Genesee Flats: Mentioned, 349. 


Genesee River: Between Upper and 
Lower Falls, 71, 72; High banks, 
below Lower Falls, 74; men- 
tioned, 94, 106; rope ferry, at 
Avon, 124; boundary line, between 
Genesee and Ontario, 124; navi- 
gation of, 158, 159; ferry, above 
the Rapids, 166; fording place at 
Rochester, 169; power of, ruins 
city of Tryon, 204; towns on, 
290; east side, 290; west side, 
290; course of, 293; voted a law- 
ful fence, 330, 334, 342. 


Genesee Tract: Ontario County, 
described, 268. 
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Genesee Valley Park: Mentioned, 
94; statue to Edward Mott 
Moore dedicated at, 90-107. 

Geneseo: Mentioned, 57, 61; on 
east side Genesee River, 290. 

Geneseo District: Town meeting, 
first, 269; boundary line on east, 
27k. 

Genessee: Town in Ontario County, 
266; electors, 267. 

Geneva: Mentioned, 46. 

George, David Lloyd: Quoted, 33. 

George III, King: Mentioned, 227, 
228; land taken in name of, 227; 
possessions block expansion, 228. 

Georgia: Conflicts recorded in, 231. 

German Flats: Mentioned, 225; 
shown on maps, 244, 245, 323; 
described, 245, 247, 253, 254. 

Germania Lodge: Organized, 1872, 
15; meeting place, 15. 

Germany: Colonized White Russia, 
34. 

Gerundegut Landing: Shown on 
map, 306. 

Gifford, Clifton C.; Secretary of 
Valley Lodge, 17. 

Gilbert, Karl: Mentioned, 82. 

Gilbert & Trowbridge: Theater 
license, 153. 

Gilkeson, Dr.: Mentioned, 82. 

Gill, Valentine: Map of village, 155. 

Gillis, James W.: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 

Gliddon, Thomas: Historian, Ham- 
ilton Chapter, 16. 

Gloucester County: Part of, ceded 
to N. H., 242; described, 1774, 
248. 

Goler, George W.: Paper by, Dr. 
Edward Mott Moore, The Be- 
loved Physician, 99-104. 

Good Roads: Mentioned, 34. 
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Good Roads System: W. Pierre- 
pont White, “Father of,” 233. 


Gorham, Nathaniel: Mentioned, 
Pa OE 
Gorham, Nathaniel, Jr.: Men- 


tioned, 46; Captain of Artillery, 
50. 


Gould, Daniel: First mail-carrier, 
Black River Valley, 58. 


Gould, Jacob: Mentioned, 11; elec- 
tion inspector, 154. 


Gould, Jeremiah: Path-master, 
Whitestown, 262. 


Graham, James S.: Park Com- 
missioner, 93. 


Grand Jury: First, Monroe County, 
128; Henry Brewster, foreman, 
1821, 130. 


Granger, Arabella: Second white 
child, 158. 


Granger, Eli: Built Schooner Je- 
mima; 157; mentioned, 327, 329, 
SRA 


Granger, Gideon: Postmaster Gen- 
eral, 304. 


Grant, Ulysses S.: Mentioned, 105. 


Greece: Rochester’s interest in inde- 
pendence of, 135. 


Greeley, Horace: Quoted, 39. 

Green, Orange A.: Mentioned, 235. 

Green, Richard M.: Mentioned, 
AYA be 


Greenhalgh, Wentworth: Mention- 
ed, 220. 


Greenwood, John: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 


Gregory, James H.: President Med. 
College, 146. 


Greig, John: Mentioned, 118. 
Griffin, Eli: Mentioned, 333, 341. 
Grover, Elihu H.: Children of, 157. 


Grover, Peter: Married 
Miller, 157. 


Emily 
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Guernsey, Lucy Ellen: Mentioned, 
82. 


Hadley, Dr. Wm. Warriner: Life 
and labors of, 141-152. 
Hagerstown Bank: Portrait of Col- 
onel Nathaniel Rochester in, 1. 
Hague Tribunal: Mentioned, 36. 
Haight, F. M.: Certified copy of 
City Charter, 155. 
Hains, John: Mentioned, 355. 
Hains, John, Jr.: Mentioned, 355. 
Hall, Captain Basil: Quoted, 127. 
Hall, Friend: Mentioned, 341, 355. 
Hall, R. A.: Nightwatch, 155. 
Hamilton Chapter: Charter to, 10; 
ceased to function, 11; charter 
returned and Chapter reorgan- 
ized, 11; historian of, 16. 
Hamilton, Dr. Thomas: Analytic 
Institution, founder, 146. 
Hamlin, A.: Master, Wells Lodge, 
8. 
Hanover Settlement: Mentioned, 
347. 
Harding, Horace: Portrait by, of 
Col. Nathaniel Rochester, 1. 
Harford, Charles: Mill, at High 
Falls described, 170; Freeholder, 
Gates, 319. 
Harlow, Alvin: Author, Old Tow- 
path Days, 63. 
Harris, Alpheus: 
Leicester, 297. 
Harris, Amanda Miller: 157. 
Harris, George B.: Charter mem- 
ber, Yonnondio Lodge, 12. 
Harris, George H.: Mentioned, 217. 
Harris, Mrs. George H.: Paper by, 
Early Births in Rochester, 157. 
Age Richard: Mentioned, 43, 
8. 
Hartford: Voters, number in 1803, 
287; on east side Genesee River, 


Town officer, 
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290; name changed to Avon, 315; 
mentioned, 327. 

Harvey, Joel: Early Tavern keeper, 
297; town officer, Leicester, 297. 

Hascall, Samuel: Town officer of 
Leicester, 297. 

Hawaiian Islands: Mentioned, 35. 

Hawley, Chapman: Mentioned, 328, 
330,333°335- 

Hawley, Jesse: Foreman, first Grand 
Jury, Monroe County, 128. 

Hay-scales: Rent of, 155. 

Heath, Reuben: Mentioned, 330. 

Hemlock Lake: Second Conduit, 
promoted by James Goold Cut- 
ler, 96. 

Hencher, William:Freeholder,Gates, 
319. 

Hennepin, Father Louis: 
tioned, 211. 

Henrietta: Mentioned, 61. 

Herkimer County: From Mont- 
gomery County, 253. 

Heth, Reuben: Mentioned, 338, 
340. 

Hewet, Captain Joseph: Mention- 
ed, 340, 344, 355. 

Hickock,S.: Manager, Indian Queen 
Inn, 68. 

Hicks, Samuel: Mentioned, 330. 

Higgins, Dyer: Mentioned, 130. 

Highland Park: Mentioned, 94. 

Hill, Burlew, M.: Mentioned, 110. 

Historians, Local: Mentioned, 201. 

Historical Sites: Marking of, 105, 
200, 201. 

Hogan, Michael: Mentioned, 58. 

Hollanders: Early grants to, 226. 

Holland Loan: Mentioned, 28. 

Holland Purchase: Mentioned, 293. 

Holley: Town, mentioned, 310. 

Holley, Myron: Bookstore, 294. 


Men- 
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Holmes, William F.: Charter mem- 
ber, Yonnondio Lodge, 12; Deputy 
Master, Doric Council, 13; First 
High Priest, Ionic Chapter, 15. 

Holyland, J. C.: Charter member, 
Doric Council, 13. 

Hone, Philip: Mentioned, 56; diary 
of, quoted, 64. 

Hooker, Elon Huntington: Paper 
by, American Economic and Dip- 
lomatic Frontiers of the Future, 
29-39; Editor’s Note on, 29. 

Hoopes, Major: Quoted, 48. 

Hopkins, Caleb: Mentioned, 216. 

Hopkinton: Letter from, 56; men- 
tioned, 58, 68. 

Hornby, William: Member of Lon- 
don Associates, 45. 

Horsford, Colonel Jedediah: Early 
teacher, 297. 

Hosmer, George: Preceptor of John 
Mastick, 117; first lawyer west of 
Canandaigua, 118. 

Howe, Jacob: In Monroe Encamp- 
ment, 12. 


Howel, William: Mentioned, 355. 

Howell, Nathaniel W.: First lawyer 
in Canandaigua, 118. 

Hubbard, Rev. Warren C.: Men- 
tioned, 17. 

Hudson and Mohawk Trail: Men- 
tioned, 37. 

Hudson, Charles: Nightwatch, 155. 


Hudson River: Settlement, by 
Dutch, 225; map of, 1778, 245. 


Hudson River Railroad: William C. 
Young, Chief Engineer and Presi- 
dent of, 232. 

Hudson Valley: Mentioned, 231. 

Humphrey, George H.: Mentioned, 

131. 


Humphrey, Judge Harvey: Men- 
tioned, 131. 
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Humphrey, Joseph Lee: Mentioned, 
131. 

Hunter, Governor Robert: Men- 
tioned, 221. 


Huntington, Henry F.: Park Com- 
missioner, 93. 


Ignorance Club: 151. 

Immigration: From New England 
to Iroquois lands, 228. 

Imports: Decrease of European, 30; 
from North and South América, 
30; from Asia and Far East, 30; 
increase of Pacific, 30. 

Imprisonment: For debt, complica- 
tions, 125. 


Indian Allan: Mentioned, 292. 

Indian Councils: At Newtown, 42; 
at Big Tree, 47; of Tawasentha, 
225: 

Indian Landing: Historical  sig- 
nificance of, address by Peter 
Nelson, 199-204; Ancient Senti- 
nel Boulder of, address by Prof. 
H. L. Fairchild, 205-207; Places 
of Special Interest at, address by 
A. Emerson Babcock, 209-217; 
The Red Man’s Gateway, ad- 
dress by Arthur C. Parker, 219- 
223; tablet dedicated at, 198-217. 

Indian Possessions: Paper on, by 
W. Pierrepont White, 225-233; 
maps, referred to, 263. 

Indian Queen Inn: Mentioned, 68. 

Indians: War with, anticipated, 49; 
Thomas Morris quiets fears, 49; 
population, 227; titles mentioned, 
230; reservations, 290. 

Indian Titles: Released at Big 
Tree, 47, 48. 

Indian Trail: Poem by Rossiter 
Johnson, 72. 

Indian Trails: Ohio, 201, 210, 217, 
219, 220; in Revolution, 231. 


Indictments: By early Grand Juries, 
Monroe County, 132. 
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Industry: Moves west and south, 
33, 36; textile and bleaching, 36; 
fertilizer, affects south, 37; result 
of westward movement in, 37. 

Infants’ Summer Hospital: Pro- 
moted by Dr. Edward Mott 
Moore, 102. 

Ionic Chapter: Charter granted, 15; 
meeting places, 15. 

Irondequoit: Historical significance 
of, 199-204; ancient sentinel 
boulder at, 205-207; places of 
special historical interest at, 209- 
217; Denonville at, 202, 212, 217, 
221; La Salle’s visits to, 202, 211, 
220; mentioned, 290, 320; on 
map, 305. 

Irondequoit Creek: Called Sonnon- 
touan River, 210; tributaries of, 
321. 

Irondequoit Valley: Mentioned, 
206; gateway of Iroquois Con- 
federacy, 219. 

Iroquois: Confederacy, gateway of, 
219; area dominated by, 225; 
strength broken, 225; make treaty 
of Tawasentha, 225; ancestral 
homes, 226; helped English drive 
French from Canada, 226; men- 
tioned, 231. 

Italians: Of Rochester, 
paper on praised, 23. 

Jackman Tavern: Mentioned, 58. 

Freeman: Nightwatch, 


Lanni’s 


Jackson, 
155. 


Jail Limits: Use and abuse of, 125. 

Jamestown, Va.: Mentioned, 232. 

Japan: In third division of world, 
Sok: 

Jay, John: Letter of Robert Morris 
to, 45-46. 

Jefferson County: Created, 1805, 
PIES). 

Jefferson County Historical Society: 
Referred to, 67. 
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Jefferson Lake: Mentioned, 310. 

Jemima: Schooner, built, 157, 159. 

Jenks, Dr. Jeremiah W.: Quoted, 
PE). 


Jerusalem: Town in Ontario County, 
266; voters, number in 1803, 287. 

Jesuit Relations: Referred to, 210. 

Jesuits: In Seneca towns, 202, 209, 
220, 221; Map of Missions, 218. 

Johnson, Elisha: No memorial to, 
106. 

Johnson, Guy: Map of, mentioned, 
226. 

Johnson, John: Mentioned, 335. 

Johnson, Rossiter: Paper by, The 
Grandest Playground in the 
World, 69-89; birthplace of, 76; 
literary accomplishments, 88-89. 

Johnson, Sir William: At Ironde- 
quoit, 203, 221; a controlling 
power in North America, 226; 
marries two Mohawk women, 226; 
upholds treaty of Tawasentha, 
226; settlement described, 227; 
negotiates treaty of Ft. Stanwix, 
22/5 

Joncaire, Daniel de: Mentioned, 
22; 

Jones’ Boat-yard: Mentioned, 77. 

Jones’ Flats: Mentioned, 349. 

Jones, Grosvenor M.: Quoted, 29. 

Jones, John: Mentioned, 155. 

Jones, John J.: Supervisor, Leices- 
ter, 297. 

Jones, Reuben D.: Superintendent, 
Free Schools, 146. 

Jones, Thomas Hudson: Sculptor of 
statue, Dr. Moore, 98. 

Jusserand, Jean J.: Wrote introduc- 
tion, France in American Revolu- 
tion, 27. 

Justice of the Peace: John Mastick, 
first, in Rochester, 123. 
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Kalbfleisch, John: Masonic degree 
conferred on, 13. 


Kanawageres: Mentioned, 290. 


Kanawha Canal Co.: George Wash- 
ington, president of, 38. 


Kane, Colonel John: Father of 
Sally Kane, 51. 


Kane, Sally: Wife of Thomas 
Morris, 44. 

Karnes, Abram: Charter member, 
Yonnondio Lodge, 12. 

Kearney, Philip: Mentioned, 58. 

Keenan, Harry: Mentioned, 82. 

Kembel, John: Mentioned, 341, 
ante 

Kempshall, Thomas: Mentioned, 11. 

Kendrick, Asahel C.: Mentioned, 
82. 

Kent, Artemus: Diary of, 55. 

Kent, Major Elijah: Mentioned, 
321.1329, 300, S41, 355. 

Kent, Judge: Mentioned, 44. 

Kentucky: Forbade English legal 
authority, 112. 

Kimball, William S.: Park Com- 
missioner, 93. 

King, Gideon: Mentioned, 328, 329, 
334. 

King, Simon: Mentioned, 327, 
Bab. 333, S41, 559- 

King, Thomas: Mentioned, 333. 

Kings County: Shown on map, 
1788, 262. 

Kingsland District: Legislative his- 
tory, Tryon County, 245; named 
German Flatts District, 247. 

Kingston: Mentioned, 60, 67, 231. 

Kipling, Rudyard: Family affairs, 
mentioned, 23. 

Kittelberger, William F.: Men- 
tioned, 198. 

Klem, Alphonse: Mentioned, 198. 
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Knapp, Cyrus: Charter member, 
Valley Lodge, 11. 

Kondolf, Mathias: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93, 

Labor: Shortage of, mentioned, 37. 

Lake Ontario, Mentioned, 93; tribu- 
taries to, 1776, 249. 

Lake Port: Mentioned, 66. 

Lakes: Freight rate, on, 32. 


Lamberton, Alexander: Park Com- 
missioner, 93. 


Lamb’s Tavern: Mentioned, 154. 


Lamplighters: In Rochester village, 
154. 


Lane, Ezekial: Mentioned, 355. 


Laney, Calvin C.: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 


Langworthy, Lyman B.: Charter 
member, Valley Lodge, 11. 

Langworthy, William A.: Charter 
member, Valley Lodge, 11. 


Lanni, Clement G.: Paper on 
Italians of Rochester, praised, 23. 


La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Sieur de: 
Visits to Irondequoit, 202, 211, 
220; fails to get Indian guides to 
Ohio Country, 202; visits to 
Boughton Hill, 210. 


Latané, Professor John H.: Quoted, 
26. 


Lathrop, Charles C.: Charter mem- 
ber, Valley Lodge, 11. 

Lathrop, William E.: Charter mem- 
ber, Valley Lodge, 11; id., Yon- 
nondio Lodge, 12; commander, 
Monroe Encampment, 12; char- 
ter member, Genesee Falls Lodge, 
13; master, Doric Council, 13; 
commander-in-chief, Rochester 
Consistory, 14. 

Latta, Samuel: Freeholder in Gates, 
S19: 


Laurens, John: Mentioned, 28. 
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Law: Affected by pioneer condi- 
tions, 111; polity of American 
Common, 112; adaptation to 
modern conditions, 112; hos- 
tility to English Common, 112; 
formative period of American 
Common, 112; origins must be 
known, 113. 

Lawrence Lodge, Frank R.: Or- 
ganized, 16. 

Lawyers: In politics, 109; Shakes- 
peare quoted, on, 109; French 
writer quoted, on, 109; obliga- 
tions of, to society, Editor’s 
Note, 108-110; paper on John 
Mastick, by John D. Lynn, 
115-139. 

Laybourn, Christopher: Mentioned, 
333) 099; 350, Jd9y 340, 301, 355, 
520, Joe 

League of Nations: Mentioned, 36. 

Leavitt, Jemima: Mentioned, 157. 

Leicester: Taken from Northamp- 
ton, 278; voters, number in 1803, 
287; mentioned, 290; changed to 
two towns, 294; legislative his- 
tory, 294; description of, 296; 
town officers, 297; name taken 
from, 297; shown on maps, 298; 
statistics, 316; referred to, 320. 


Leonard, Jonathan: Mentioned, 
341. 

LeRoy: Mentioned, 290, 292. 

Levin, Solomon: Mentioned, 198. 

Lewis County: Created, 1805, 229. 

Lewis, S.: Map by, 290. 

Lewis, Seth: Mentioned, 333, 334. 

Lewis, Willard: Mentioned, 341. 

Library: In Riga, 1813, 306. 

Lima: First called Charleston, 313. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Mentioned, 105; 
statue of, 106. 

Little Beard’s Town: Mentioned, 
203. 
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Little Seneka River: Mentioned, 
250. 
Live Oak Baseball Club: Men- 
tioned, 84. 
Livingston County: Created, 1821, 
229; shown on maps, 320, 321, 
Ba23: 
Livingston, 
DS 
Livonia: Mentioned, 61. 
Loans: Of French Catholics, 23-28; 
of European countries, 34. 
Loder, George F.: Mentioned, 17. 


Lone Star Baseball Club: Men- 
tioned, 84. 


Long Island: Mentioned, 225, 231; 
described, 1774, 248. 


Long White Bridge: Mentioned, 86. 

Los Angeles: Population of, men- 
tioned, 33. 

Lothridge, R. K.: Charter member, 
Doric Council, 13. 

Lotus Club: Mentioned, 109. 

Low, Nicholas: Mentioned, 58. 

Lucas’s Flats: Mentioned, 72. 

Lusk, John: Early settlers at Indian 
Landing, 215. 

Lutes, John: Charter 
Doric Council, 13. 

Lynn, Judge John D.: On John 
Mastick program, 108, 110; quo- 
ted and introduced, 113; address, 
Life and Times of John Mastick, 
115-139. 

McCarty, Francis: Mentioned, 130. 

McConville, John: Commander, 
Cyrene Commandery, 15. 

McCormick, Daniel: Mentioned, 
58. 


McDiarmed, Hugh: Mentioned, 
340, 347, 348, 355; member of 
Bridge Committee, 343. 


Robert: Mentioned, 


member, 
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McDowell, Simon V.: Junior War- 
den, Lawrence Lodge, 16. 

McElhinney, John W.: First master, 
Rochester Lodge, 15. 

McKay, John and Robert: Pur- 
chased “Big Springs” and erected 
saw-mill, Mumford, 294. 

McKown, James: Mentioned, 198. 

McLaren, John, Sr.: Mentioned, 
355. 

McNaughton, John: 
341, 355. 

McQuaid, Bishop Bernard J.: Life 
of, by Dr. F. J. Zwierlein, 23; 
Park Commissioner, 93. 

McVain, John: Mentioned, 340, 
341, 344. 

Macey, M.: Nightwatch, 155. 

Maddan, Timothy, Jr.: Mentioned, 
334. 

Madison County: Created, 1806, 
229; map of, 305, 321. 

Main Street Bridge: In 1812, 167, 
170; cost of building, 173. 

Malone: Mentioned, 58. 

Manchester: Mentioned, 291. 

Manchuria: In third division of 
world, 35. 

Mann Mills: Map, 1809, 306. 

Manufacture: Europe excells in 
artistic, 31. 

Maps: See Table of Contents; also 
Northampton. 

Markham, John: Mentioned, 333. 

Markham, William: Mentioned, 345. 

Mark Twain: Quoted, 36. 

Marriages: See Weddings. 

Marsh, Joseph: Mentioned, 141. 

Marshall, Elihu F.: Mentioned, 
155: 

Marshall, F. H.: Masonic degree 
conferred on, 13. 


Mentioned, 
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Marshall, Orsamus H.: Quoted, as 
to Denonville route, 217. 

Mart McIntyre’s Kiosk: Poem, by 
Rossiter Johnson, 78. 

Marville, Feydeau de: Quoted, 25. 

Masonic Hall: Location in 1861, 13; 
other locations of, 14. 

Masonic History: Early, in Roch- 
ester, paper by John B. Mullan, 
7-21. 


Massachusetts: Claim of, 230. 

Massena Springs: Described, 61. 

Mastick, John: Tablet in honor of, 
108-110; Life and Times of, ad- 
dress by John D. Lynn, 115-139. 

Mastick, Mrs. John: Marriage, 123; 
member First Presbyterian 
Church, 124; death of, 124. 

Mathews, Vincent: Portrait, by 
Shaver, 2. 


Maysville: Mentioned, 290. 


Meade, Gen. George Gordon: Men- 
tioned, 105. 


Meehan, Thomas F.: Paper by, A 
Forgotten French Loan, 23; 
quoted, 23, 26; biographical facts 
as to, 24. 

Memorials: In honor of Dr. Edward 
Mott Moore, 90; Civil War 
Soldiers, 106; America slow in 
erection of, 105; should be public 
adornments, 106; to John Mas- 
tick, 108; tablet at Indian Land- 
ing, 198; popularizers of past 
history, 200; marking portage, 
Ohio Trail, 201. 

Memory and History: Man owes 
progress to, 199. 

Merchandise: Transportation of, 34. 

Meridian Lodge: Charter for, 7. 

Middletown: Voters, number in 
1803, 287; name changed to 
Addison, 315; name changed to 
Naples, 315. 
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Miller, Jacob: 157. 

Miller, Lucretia Ely: 157. 

Milliken, Charles F.: Paper by, 
Thomas Morris, 41. 

Milliner’s Boat-yard: Mentioned, 
Tl 


Mills: Of Charles Harford, de- 
scribed, 170; of Captain Brown, 
190. 


Mills) Wm. A.: Town officer of 
Leicester, 297. 


Miner, Edward G.: President, Roch- 
ester Historical Society, VIII; 
paper by, referred to, 24; quoted, 
regarding Catholic Loan, 26; 
statement by, as to sums paid 
France by American Govern- 
ment, 26. 


Mississippi River: Panorama of, 85. 

Mississippi Valley: Mentioned, 32, 
39; cultivation of, 37. 

Mohawk Country: In Albany 


County, 248; shown on map, 
1788, 262. 


Mohawk District: Legislative his- 
tory, 245. 


Mohawk River: Mentioned, 225, 
2273 


Mohawks: Indian allies of French, 
203; invite Palatines to settle, 
226; map of lands of, 263. 


Mohawk Valley: Mentioned, 231. 


Monongahela River: Trail of, men- 
tioned, 37. 


Monroe County: Created, 1821, 
128, 229; Court House, com- 
pleted, 128; Court of General 
Sessions, 1821, 128, 130, 131, 
132; first Grand Jury, 128; first 
indictment, 128; Clerk of Court of 
Sessions, first, 130; Grand Jury, 
1821, foreman, 130; General Ses- 
sions, Officers, 1821, 130; Under 
Sheriff, first in, 130; District At- 
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torney, first, 130; Sheriff, first in, 
130; Fugitive Slave Law, early 
trials in, 132, 133, 134; indict- 
ments by early Grand Juries, 
132; shown on maps, 320, 321, 
322; townships of, 321. 

Monroe County Court House: 
Tablet in honor of John Mastick 
erected in, 108, 111. See Monroe 
County. 

Monroe County Park Commission: 
Represented at dedication of 
Indian Landing tablet, 198; per- 
sonnel of, 198; mentioned, 201. 

Monroe Doctrine: In North, Central 
and South America, 35, 36. 


Monroe Encampment: Organiza- 
tion of, 10; ceases to function, 11; 
reorganization of, 12. 

Monroe, President James: Jour- 
ney through Northern New York, 
oo: 


Montcalm, General Louis Joseph, 
Marquis de: Mentioned, 66. 


Montezuma Marshes: Mentioned, 
65, 66. 


Montgomery County: Mentioned, 
227; named for Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, 230; divided into 
three counties, 253; name chang- 
ed, 253; legislative history, 251, 
256; enlarged, 260; shown on 
maps, 262, 263; Ontario County 
taken from, 263. See Summary, 
323: 

Moore, Abbey Mott: Mother of Dr. 
Edward Mott Moore, 99. 


Moore, Dr. Edward Mott: Statue 
of, given to city of Rochester, by 
James Goold Cutler, program of 
exercises of dedication, 90; father 
of Rochester Park System, ad- 
dress by Mayor Martin B. 
O’Neil, 91-94; The Gift and the 
Donor, address by Rush Rhees, 
95-98; The Beloved Physician, 
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address, by Dr. George W. Goler, 
99-104; The Memorial, address, 
by Edward R. Foreman, 105-107. 


Moore, Lindley Murray: Cooper- 
shop of, mentioned, 77; father of 
Dr. Edward Mott Moore, 99. 


Moran, Samuel M.: Pioneer, Parma, 
SI2; 


Moreau, Bishop: Vice-Pres., Quin- 
quennial Assembly, 25. 


Morgan, Joseph: Mentioned, 327, 
328, 330. 


Morgan, Lewis H.: First organizer, 
Rochester Historical Society, 
VIII; mentioned, 82, 355. 


Morgan, William: Abduction of, 
referred to, 9, 11; see Editor’s 
Note on Morgan Controversy, 
21: 

Morris, George W.: Mentioned, 
110. 

Morris, Robert: Father of Thomas 
Morris, 43; makes large invest- 
ments in Genesee Country, 43; 
financier of War of Revolution, 
44; sends sons to Europe, 45; 
letter to John Jay, 45-46; im- 
prisoned for debt, 53. 

Morris, Thomas: Paper on, by 
Charles F. Milliken, 41-53. 


Morris, Mrs. Thomas: Describes 
wedding journey, 51, 52; death 
of, 53. 


Morristown: Mentioned, 60, 67. 


Morse, Enos: First settler, Riga, 
308. 


Morse, Jedidiah: Geography Made 
Easy, 291. 


Morton, Dr. Rosalie Slaughter: 
Mentioned, 152. 


Moscow: Diorama, burning of, 85. 


Moses, Marcus: Charter member, 
Valley Lodge, 11. 
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Moses, Schuyler: Charter member, 
Valley Lodge, 11. 

Mount Morris: Named in honor of 
Robert Morris, 47. 

Mullan, John B.: Paper by, Early 
Masonic History in Rochester, 
7-21, 

Mumford, S. D.: Mentioned, 154. 

Mumford, Thomas: Purchased Mc- 
Kay’s interest, 294. 

Municipal Art Commission: James 
Goold Cutler’s aid to, 97. 

Murray: Town of, 303; shown on 
maps, 305, 306; described, 309, 
310; statistics, 316. 

Murray, John: Mentioned, 313. 

Mysteries of Rochester: Mentioned, 
86. 

Nanfan, Governor John: 
tioned, 221. 

Nassau: Described, 1774, 248. 

Near East: Colonized by Europe, 
34; in first division of world, 34. 

Negus, Nathaniel: First Court 
Crier, Monroe County, 128. 

Nelson, Peter: On Indian Landing 
program, 198; Assistant State 
Historian, New York, 199; ad- 
dress by, The Historical Sig- 
nificance of Irondequoit Bay and 
the Indian Landing, 199-204. 

Newark: Mentioned, 290. 

Newburgh: Mentioned, 231. 

Newcomb, Dr. Paul: First physi- 
cian, Leicester, 297. 

Newell, George H.: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 

Newton: Name changed to Elmira, 
315, 

New Amsterdam: Renamed, 229; 
mentioned, 290. 

New England: Immigration to 
Iroquois lands, 55, 228. 


Men- 
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New Hampshire: Judges of Court 
of, 111. 


New Jersey: Forbade English legal 
authority, 112; conflicts recorded 
Inyo. 

New Town: Battle of, 41; Indian 
Council at, 41, 42. 


New York City: Italian Colony of, 
23, 


New York Historical Society: Men- 
tioned, 44. 


New York Province: Counties in, 
1774, 248; maps of, mentioned, 
249. 


New York State: Mentioned, 36; 
Indian possessions and settled 
areas of, 1771, 182; represented 
Indian Landing tablet exercises, 
198; sesquicentennial program, 
200, 229; area maps of, article by 
W. Pierrepont White, 225-233; 
white population in 1786, 227; 
Revolutionary conflicts in, 231, 
232; frontier of Iroquois Country, 
231; maps of, referred to, 263. 


Niagara: Incursions of British, 182; 
frontier, mentioned, 203, 290. 


Niagara County: Created, 1808, 
229; shown on maps, 305, 306, 
S20 ws 21 ps2: 


Niagara River: Mentioned, 38. 
Nicaragua Canal: Mentioned, 32. 


Night Watch: Established in Roch- 
ester, 122; payments to, 155. 


Norman’s Kill: Treaty of Tawa- 
sentha, made at, 225. 


Northampton: Paper on, by Prof. 
Albert Hazen Wright, 235-324; 
Book of Town Records, discovery 
of, 235; geographical area, 236; 
agencies of settlement, 236; name 
eliminated reasons for, 237. 


Terra Incognita, 1638, 239. 
Albany County, 1683-1772, 239; 
subsequent accounts, 242; maps, 
244. 

Tryon County, 1772-1784, 245; 
legislative history, 245; con- 
temporary accounts, 248; subse- 
quent accounts, 248; contem- 
porary maps, 249; subsequent 
maps, 251. 

Montgomery County, 1784, 251; 
legislative history, 251; con- 
temporary accounts, 253; subse- 
quent accounts, 254; contem- 
porary maps, 256. 

Montgomery County, White’s 
Town, 1788, 256; legislative his- 
tory, 256; contemporary ac- 
counts, 256; subsequent accounts, 
259; contemporary maps, 262; 
subsequent maps, 263. 

Ontario County, District of Gene- 
seo, 1789, 263; legislative history, 
263; contemporary accounts, 265; 
subsequent accounts, 268; pio- 
neers recording earmarks, 270, 
271; maps contemporary, 272. 


Ontario County, Northampton, 
1797-1802, 276; legislative his- 
tory, 276; contemporary ac- 
counts, 277; subsequent accounts, 
277; first tax roll west of Genesee 
River, 279, 280; contemporary 
maps, 281. 


Genesee County, Northampton, 
1802-1803, 281; legislative his- 
tory, 281; contemporary ac- 
counts, 285; subsequent accounts, 
288; maps, 289. 

Genesee County, Southampton, 
1802-1803, 291; name changed to 
Caledonia, 291; contemporary ac- 
counts, 291; subsequent accounts, 
294. 


Leicester, legislative history, 295; 
contemporary accounts, 295; sub- 
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sequent accounts, 296; contem- 
porary maps, 297. 
Batavia, legislative history, 298; 
contemporary accounts, 299; sub- 
sequent accounts, 302; contem- 
porary maps, 302. 


Genesee County, Northampton 
(Riga, Murray, Parma, North- 
ampton) 1808, 303; legislative 
history, 303; contemporary ac- 
counts, 304; subsequent accounts, 
304; contemporary maps, 305. 


Riga, contemporary accounts, 
306; subsequent accounts, 307. 


Murray, contemporary accounts, 
309. 


Parma, contemporary accounts, 
311; subsequent accounts, 312. 


Genesee County (Northampton, 
Gates, Greece), 1808-1813, 314; 
legislative history, 314; con- 
temporary accounts, 315; topo- 
graphical and statistical table, 
315, 316; subsequent accounts, 
318; maps, 320. 

Author’s Notes, 324, 327; opinion 
of W. Pierrepont White, 324, 325; 
transcript of Northampton Town 
Records, 327-420; Editor’s Note 
on, 420; pioneers owning ear- 
marks, 420-424. 


Northampton Town Records: In 
Library of The Rochester His- 
torical Society, 327; Author’s 
Note on, 327; date commenced, 
327; first meeting, 1797, 327; 
first officials, 327; money voted, 
328, 329; town meeting, 1798, 
328; officials of, 1798, 328; money 
expended, 1797, 329; town meet- 
ing, 1799, 330; money voted for 
bridges and town, 330; officials 
oath of office, 331, 332; officials 
named, 1800, 332, 333; con- 
tingent charges, 334; cost of 
roads, 335; oaths of officials, 335, 
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336, 337; road from Braddocks 
Bay, 337; road from Landing 
Place below falls of Genesee, 338; 
road to ford over Beard’s Creek, 
339; town officers elected, 1801, 
340; vote for division of town, 
341; pound in, 341; horse, cattle 
and swine laws, 342; fences, 342; 
wolves in, 342; money voted, 343; 
oaths of officials, 343-345; ac- 
count of Josiah Fish, 345, 346; 
road to Canawogus, 346; road from 
bridge over Beard’s Creek, 348; 
road leading from the road to 
Allbrights Mill, 349; road lead- 
ing to road to Peabody’s Still 
House, 350; road in Braddock’s 
Bay Settlement, 350; road from 
Carrying Place past Genesee 
Falls, 352; number of roads in, 
352; boundaries of roads in, 353; 
supervisor’s statement, 354; elec- 
tion day changed, 355; officials 
elected, 1802, 355; inereased 
bounty on wolves, 355; account 
of Josiah Fish, 1802, 359; town 
meeting, Sep. 28, 1802, 360; 
wolves, bounty for killing, 362, 
371, 377, 382, 402; road, from 
east line of Andrew Cragie’s pur- 
chase, 362; road, from LeRoy to 
Lake Ontario, 363; road from 
end of road from Main Road to 
Francis Albrights Mill, 364; 
road from end of road ending at 
mouth of Genesee River, 364; 
road from Streets Ferry on Gene- 
see River, 365; town meeting, 
March 1, 1803, 365; road dis- 
tricts, 366; road to Thomas 
King’s, 366; road from landing at 
lower falls to mouth of River, 
366; horses, stray, 366, 377; 
wolf killing expenses, 366, 371; 
town accounts settled, 1803, 367; 
road leading to Braddocks Bay, 
369; road from Salmon Scots to 
Fairfield, 370; road through Fair- 
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field to Braddocks Bay, 370; 
election of town officers, March 
6, 1804, 371; town accounts 
settled, 371; town meeting, March 
6, 1804, 371; road from Danl. 
Arnots to Thos. Kings, 372; 
road from Danl. Brown’s to west 
line of Fairfield, 373; road from 
Wm. Bannings to west line of 
Fairfield, 373; main road in Far- 
field to Ira Lucus’, 373; road to 
John Webster’s, 373; road in Far- 
field, 373; account with town 
clerk, 1803, 374; road from John 
Kimble’s to Ira Lucus’, 374; ac- 
count with town clerk, 1804, 375; 
alteration of a road, 375; town 
meeting, Apr. 2, 1805, 376; town 
meeting, special, 376; rattle- 
snakes, bounty for killing, 377, 
382; road, Genesee River, to 
Braddocks Bay Town, 378; road, 
Genesee River, to traveled road, 
378; road, Silvestus Atchinson’s 
farm to Braddocks Bay road, 378; 
Braddocks Bay road to road 
leading through Triangle, 379; 
road from lot in Fairfield to main 
road from Fairfield to Braddocks 
Bay Town, 379; road from the 
road leading from Fairfield to 
Hanover, 379; account of Josiah 
Fish, 1806, 380; road, west line 
of Fairfield to road leading 
through Triangle, 380; account of 
Wm. H., Spencer, 1805, 380; 
town meeting, Apr. 1, 1806, 381; 
road, Joshua Howells N. E. cor- 
ner to south line of town, 382; 
road, Black Creek Settlement to 
road from Hanover to Fairfield, 
383; cattle, stray, 383; road dis- 
tricts for 1806, 383-385; road 
from Fowler’s grist mill to west 
line of Fairfield, 383; road, from 
S. W. corner of Widener’s lot to 
old road from Black Creek Set- 
tlement to Hanover, 385; road, 
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Kings Landing to Lake Ontario, 
385; road from Zacheus Colby’s 
N. W. corner, 386; road in West 
Pultney, 386; road from Fairfield, 
N. W. corner of Justin Worthing- 
ton’s farm lot, 387; road from 
Fairfield south line, 387; road 
from West Pultney, south to 
bank of Black Creek, 387; road 
from Fairfield main road, 388; 
town accounts of Supervisor 
Jewett, 1806, 388, 391; town ac- 
counts of Town Clerk Colby, 
1806, 391, 392; road, alteration, 
Fairfield, 393; road, Fairfield, 
393; road, west line of Triangle, 
cor. lots No. 1 and 2, to Center 
Road on Triangle, 393; road, 
Braddocks Bay, 394; road, West 
Pultney to Center Road on Tri- 
angle, 394; road, West Pultney, 
394; road, West Pultney, to 
south line of town, 394; road, 
Braddocks Bay, 395; road, Fair- 
field, 396; road, from the State 
Road, 396; road, Genesee River 
to Braddocks Bay, 396; road dis- 
tricts for 1807, 397-401; road, 
from corner of lots 21 and 30, 
397; town meeting, Apr. 7, 1807, 
401; road district No. 28, de- 
scribed, 402; road, beginning east 
of Bezelel Atchinson’s house, 403; 
road, beginning at north end of 
Canwagas Road in Braddocks 
Bay, 403; road beginning at lot 
No. 182, fifth Range, Braddocks 
Bay, 403; road, beginning at 
N. E. corner, lot 209, on the Tri- 
angle, 404; cattle, stray, 404, 405; 
road, beginning in center of State 
Road near Upper Falls, 405; 
road, beginning at S. W. corner of 
Isaac Fairwell’s lot, 406; road be- 
ginning at north end of Washing- 
ton Street, 406; road, beginning 
at N. W. corner of Ebenezer 
Towls’ on road from Genesee 
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River to Niagara, 406; road, 
beginning at center of road from 
Bezalel Atchinson’s to saw mill, 
407; road, beginning opposite 
house of George W. Willey, 407; 
road, from end of road from 
Michael Beeches to Ariel 
Webbs, 407; accounts with Super- 
visor, 1806-8, 408-409; Pultney, 
town created, 410; town meeting, 
special, Dec. 8, 1807, 410; road, 
beginning at end of road between 
Bezelel and John Atchinson’s 
410; road, beginning at end of 
road from Freeman’s to Bezelel 
Atchinson’s, 410; Northampton, 
town created, 410; Bayard, town 
created, 410; Farfield, town crea- 
ted 410; road beginningin center, 
of River Road, 411; road from 
Genesee River to West Pultney, 
411; road from corner of lot 84 to 
road from West Pultney to Fair- 
field, 412; road from Ridge road 
to house of George Clark, 412; 
road from west line of River 
Township, 412; road from corner 
of lot 62 to road from Lake to 
Esq. Stoddard, 413; road from 
corner of lot 114 to road from 
Black Creek to Southampton, 
413; road from end of road from 
Genesee Falls to Mead’s Mill, 
413; accounts with Town Clerk, 
414; road from corner of Isaac 
Wallis’ lot to road from Lake to 
Esq. Stoddard’s, 414; districts, 
described, 415-416; road, Wash- 
ington St. to Great Ridge Road, 
417; town meeting, Apr. 5, 1808, 
417; road, alteration, north of 
Freeman’s Mill to center of State 
Road, 418; road, Gates, Lake 
Road to Connecticut Tract, 418; 
road on Triangle from Great 
Ridge Road to road to Lake, 
418; accounts with Town Clerk 
of Gates, 1809, 419; road, Gates, 
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from S. W. corner Benj. Free- 
man’s, 419; accounts, Town 


Clerk, Gates, 419; earmarks, re- 
corded by pioneers, 420, 421; 
pioneers, owners of earmarks, 
422-424, 

North Country: Historic road of, 58. 

Northfield: Voters, number in 1803, 
287; name changed to Boyle, 315. 

Oak Orchard Creek: Mentioned, 
290. 

O’Connor, Joseph: Mentioned, 82. 

Ogden: Town of, mentioned, 312; 
described, 313. 

Ogden, David A.: Mentioned, 58. 

Ogden, Jonathan: Pioneer, Parma, 
S12: 

Ogdensburg: Mentioned, 57. 

Ogden, Wm.: Mentioned, 313. 

Ohio Trail: From Lake Ontario to 
Ohio, 201; Indian Landing first 
portage on Ohio trail, 201. 

Old Citizen Letters: Referred to, 
161. 

Old Fort Schuyler: Re-named, 229; 
mentioned, map, 1808, 256. 

Old Northampton in Western New 
York: Paper on, by Albert Hazen 
Wright, 235-325; Wm. Pierrepont 
White’s opinion, 324, 325. See 
Northampton; and Northampton 
Town Records. 

Olds, Nathaniel S.: Article on La 
Salle, referred to, 202; quoted as 
to Denonville’s route, 217. 

Old Towpath Days: Quoted, 63. 

Olmstead, Jeremiah: First town 
meeting, Northampton, at house 
of, 304; mentioned, 327, 329, 
330553) f054- 

Onahie: Town of, mentioned, 250. 

Oneida County: Created, 1798, 229; 
shown on maps, 262, 3227 
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Oneida County Historical Society: 
W. Pierrepont White, President 
Co iy Pe AP 

Oneida Steamboat: Mentioned, 57; 
description of, 60; ports of call, 
60; lost, 60. 

Oneidas: Mentioned, 231; country 
of, 1788, 263. 

O’Neil, Mayor Martin B.: On 
Moore memorial program, 90; 
address by, Dr. Edward Mott 
Moore, Father of Rochester 
Park System, 91-94. 

Onondaga County: Created, 1794, 
229; shown on maps, 262, 305, 
SPP. 


Onondaga Court 
tioned, 165. 


Onondaga Hollow: In 1812, 164. 


Onondagas: Map of country of, 
263. 

Ontario and St. Lawrence Steam- 
boat Co.: Owners of U. S. Steam- 
boat, 67. 

Ontario County: Created, 229, 263, 
266; sub-divided, 229; mentioned, 
230; part of Cayuga County 
added to, 265; described, 266; 
towns in, 266; population, 1798, 
268; principal towns, 268; courts 
in, organization of, 269; Geneseo 
district, first town officers, 269; 
Northampton, town erected, 269; 
contemporary accounts of, 269- 
272; Geneseo district, earmarks 
recorded, 270, 271; Geneseo dis- 
trict, east boundary, 271; divided 
into 19 towns, 276; Steuben Coun- 
ty formed from, 276; maps of, 
described, 272-276; population, 
286, 288; shown on maps, 290, 
305, 306, 320, 321, 322; summary, 
323. 

Ontario County Historical Society: 
Mentioned, 50; has relics of 
Morris’ house, 53. 


House: Men- 
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Ontario County Militia: Thomas 
Morris, Captain, 50; Othniel 
Taylor, Lieutenant-Colonel, 50; 
Nathaniel Gorham, Jr., Captain 
of Artillery, 50. 

Ontario, Lake: Mentioned, 290. 

Orange County: Shown on map, 
1788, 262. 

O’Reilly, Henry: Quoted as to en- 
graving of Col. Rochester, 2; 
collection of, 43; mentioned, 47, 
82; sketches of Rochester, re- 
ferred to, 71; quoted, 105. 

Oriskany: Early population of, 228. 

Oriskany Patent: Mentioned, 227. 

Orleans County: Created, 1824, 
229; shown on maps, 321, 323. 

Oswego: Mentioned, 38; pier at, 
66; became Port, 222. 

Oteiquette, Peter: Guide to Thomas 
Morris, 48. 

Oswego County: Created, 1816, 
229. 

Otsego County: From Montgomery 
County, 253; shown on map, 
1816, 322. 

Pacific Imports: Increase of, 30. 

Pacific Islands: In third division of 
world, 35. 

Pacific Sphere: Our responsibility 
sal, SBy. 

Packard, Sylvester H.: Charter 
member, Valley Lodge, 11. 

Packet-boats: Described, 63, 64. 

Pageant: Historical, staged by 
Catholic Historical Society, 26. 

Paine, Nicholas E.; Charter mem- 
ber, Valley Lodge, 11; id., Yon- 
nondio Lodge, 12; id., Doric 
Council, 13. 

Palatine District: Tryon County, 
formerly Stone Arabia, 247. 

Palatine Settlement: Mentioned, 
228. 
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Palatines: Invited by Mohawks to 
settle, 226; background of, 227. 

Palmer, Cornelius G.: Charter 
member, Yonnondio Lodge, 12. 

Palmer, John: Mentioned, 333, 
341, 355. 


Palmer, Joseph: Mentioned, 333. 


Palmyra: Voters, number in 1803, 
287. 


Panama Canal: Mentioned, 32. 
Panoramas: In Rochester, 85. 
Paper-mill: At Lower Falls, 79. 
Parish, David: Mentioned, 58. 
Parish Family: Built turnpike, 59; 
iron mines owned by, 59; Presi- 
dent Monroe visits mines, 59. 
Parishville: Mentioned, 58, 68. 


Parishville Turnpike: Description 
of, 59. 

Parker, Arthur C.: Grand-nephew 
of Ely S. Parker, 13; quoted, as 
to Denonville’s route, 218; ad- 
dress by, Red Man’s Gateway of 
The Genesee Country, 219-223. 

Parker, Eli S.: Name, Yonnondio 
Lodge, suggested by, 13. 

Parker, Jenny Marsh: Mentioned, 
82. 


Parker, Wm.: First settler of Riga, 
308. 


Parkman, Francis: Mentioned, 202, 
218. 

Parks: Dr. Edward Mott Moore, 
“Father” of, 92; commission, 
organized, 93; first Commission- 
ers, 93; work of Commission, 93. 

Parma: Town Book of Records, 
236; town of, 304; shown on 
maps, 305, 306; town, described, 
311, 313; statistics, 316; men- 
tioned, 321. 


Parmele, Rev. Reuben: Mentioned, 
122. 
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Parrish, Jasper: Mentioned, 46. 
Parsons, Cornelius R.: Charter 


member, Rochester Lodge, 15. 


Peabody, Stephen: Mentioned, 333, 
Saae soo 

Peabody’s Still House: Location of, 
iy Roce § 

Penfield: In Ontario County, 266; 
shown on map, 1812, 305. 

Penfield Landing: Mentioned, 321. 

Penfield Mills: Shown on map, 
1809, 306. 

Pennsylvania: Forbade English legal 
authority, 112; conflicts recorded 
nn, 226i le 

Perkins, Professor Dexter: Quoted, 
27. 

Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H.: Life 
Honorary President, The Roch- 
ester Historical Society, VIII. 

Perkins, James Breck: Author of four 
books, 27; France in American 
Revolution, published after death 
of, 27; quoted, 27; mentioned, 82. 

Perrins, G.: Place, shown on map, 
1809, 306. 

Phelps and Gorham: Established 
first land office in America, 46; 
mentioned, 216. 

Phelps, Lester: Mentioned, 297. 

Phelton, Levi: Mentioned, 355. 

Phelps, Oliver: Mentioned, 50, 297. 

Phelps: Voters, number in 1803, 
287. 

Philippe, Louis: Guest of Thomas 
Morris, 51; visits Genesee Falls, 
Si; 

Philippine Islands: Mentioned, 35. 

Phillips, Raymond E.: Mentioned, 
198. 

Pickering, General Timothy: Com- 
missioner at New Town Treaty, 
45. 
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Pierce, Job: Mentioned, 355, 356, 
Safe 

Pierrepont, Hezekiah B.: Mention- 
ed, 58. 

Pinnacle Hill: Final meeting of 
Wells Lodge on, 9. 

Pioneers: Inspire communities, 91; 
tribute paid to, 111; averse to 
scientific law, 111; jealous of in- 
dividual liberty, 112; Judge Lynn 
discusses, 115, 116, 139. 

Pittsburgh: Coal and iron center, 
36. 

Pittsfield: Mentioned, 321. 

Pittstown: Voters, number in 1803, 
287; name changed to Honeoye, 
SiS. 

Plattsburg: Mentioned, 58. 

Portage: At head of Ohio Trail, 201, 
DIO; 2193 

Portage: Settlement, Niagara, 250. 

Porter, Augustus: Laid out Village 
of Leicester, 296. 

Port Genesee: Map, Spafford, 1813, 
305; mentioned, 317. 

Portraits: Of Colonel Nathaniel 
Rochester, 1-4. 

Post Office: Opened in Rochester, 
170; receipts, 1812, 170. 

Potomac River: Development of, 
38. 

Potsdam: Mentioned, 68. 

Potter, Dr. Marion Craig: Men- 
tioned, 151. 

Potter, Dr. Stephen H.: Mentioned, 
144. 

Powers, Daniel W.: In Monroe 
Encampment, 12; Park Com- 
missioner, 93. 

Preston, William: Mentioned, 355. 

Prideau, General John: Army under, 


at Irondequoit, 203; mentioned, 
223. 
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Princes of Jerusalem: Organized, 
1866, 14. 

Production: Standardized mass, 31. 

Products: Outflow of, manufactured, 
Oi, hus 

Programs: Dedicating Moore memo- 
rial statue, 90; dedicating John 
Mastick tablet, 110; dedicating 
Indian Landing tablet, 198. 

Province: Of New York, western 
boundary established, 227, 228; 
maps of, mentioned, 249. 

Provinces: Sixteen French ecclesi- 
astical, 24. 

Public Schools: Public School No. 
5, banner, 82. 

Public Wells: Locations, 154, 155 

Pucker Hill: Mentioned, 165. 


Pulteney: Town, mentioned, 290; 
east and west, 303, 308. 

Pulteney, Sir William: Member, 
London Associates, 45. 

Pumps: Public, village of Roch- 
ester, 154. 

Putnam, Israel: Mentioned, 221. 

Queen Landing: Mentioned, 290. 

Queens County: Shown on map, 
1788, 262. 

Quick, Herbert: Author, Vande- 
Mark’s Folly, 63. 

Quinquennial Assembly: Of French 
clergy, 24. 

Rabbitt-trapping: In Rochester, 
1812, 171. 

Raffeix, Father Pierre: Mapped 
Irondequoit trail, 212, 218. 

Railroad: “Underground,” 142. 

Railroads: Congestion of, 34; money 
invested in, 34; coordination of, 
34; Baltimore and Ohio men- 
tioned, 38. 


Raines, George: Quoted, as to Park 
System, 92. 
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Ransom, Asa: Mentioned, 334, 341, 
355, 356, 357. 

Ransom’s: Mentioned, 290. 

Rapalje, Abraham B.: Charter 
member, Genesee Falls Lodge, 13. 

Rappleye, Mead B.: Mentioned, 
198. 

Rattlesnakes: Bounty for killing, 
S77. 

Raw Materials: Outflow of, 31, 32. 

Rea, Alexander: Surveyor, 346, 347, 
348, 349, 350, 352. 

Real Estate: Owned by John 
Mastick, 137; early deals in, 
Rochester, 174, 191. 

Receipt: For French Catholic Loan, 
2536: 

Red Bird: Packet-boat, on Erie 
Canal, 76. 

Red Creek: Ohio Trail memorial at, 
201; mentioned, 219. 

Redfield, George B.: Charter mem- 
ber, Doric Council, 13. 

Redford, John: Mentioned, 341. 

Red Jacket: Mentioned, 42. 

Religious Services: Early, in Roch- 
ester 122. 

Remington, Harvey F.: President, 
Rochester Historical Society, 
VIII; mentioned, 110. 


Replevin: Action to recover a wife 
by, 135. 

Reuben, Abbott: Mentioned, 68. 

Reuben, Levi: Prof. Physiology, 
147. 

Revolution: Aided by Catholic 
hierarchy, 23, 24; French aid in, 
23, 27; total cost to France of, 
27; mentioned, 111; battlefields 
of, 231; 232; 

Reynolds, Abelard: Secretary, Wells 


Masonic Lodge, 8; arrival in 
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Rochester, 170; first postmaster, 
170. 

Reynolds Arcade: Description of, 
62. 

Reynolds, Mortimer F.: Park Com- 
missioner, 93; tenth white child, 
158; gifts of, 158. 

Rhees, Rush: Wrote Preface for 
France in American Revolution, 
27; paper by, The Gift and the 
Donor, James Goold Cutler, 
95-98. 

Rhode Island: Supreme Court of, 
112; Revolutionary conflicts re- 
corded in, 231. 

Rhyme of Life: Poem, by Charles 
Warren Stoddard, 81. 

Richards, Professor: Author, “Art 
in Industry,” 31. 

Richardson, Samuel: Charter mem- 
ber, Valley Lodge, 11; mayor of 
Rochester, 146. 

Richmond County: Shownon map, 
1788, 262. 

Richmond, George: First settler, 
Riga, 308. 

Rich’s Dugway: Site of Ohio Trail 
Memorial, 26. 

Ridge Road: In 1812, 174; men- 
tioned, 310. 

Ridley, Matthew: Mentioned, 45. 

Riga: Town of, 303; shown on 
maps, 305, 306, 307; described, 
306, 307, 308; library, 1813, 306; 
statistics, 316. 

Riley, Ashbel W.: Bravery of, 106. 


Riley, William S.: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 
Ring, Jarvis: Pioneer, Parma, 312. 


Risdon, Elisha: Paper on diary of, 
From Canton to Rochester, by 
Richard C. Ellsworth, 55-68. 


Road: Culver’s to the Falls, com- 
pleted, 1812, 169. For roads in 
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Western New York, see North- 
ampton Town Records. 


Robinson, Charles Mulford: Men- 
tioned, 82. 


Rochefoucauld, Cardinal Domin- 
ique de la: President, Quinquen- 
nial Assembly, 25. 


Rochester: Designated as “En- 
chanted City,” 67; Park System 
of, 91-94; lack of art in, 1838, 105; 
cholera epidemic, 1832, 106; 
wilderness in 1812, 116; bounty 


for killing wolves in, 119; night- ° 


watch, established, 122; first 
wedding, 122; early religious 
services, 122; incorporation of 
village, 126; description of, 1827, 
127; first Courthouse and Courts, 
128; incorporation as a city, 139; 
tolerant to new ideas, 141; early 
amusements, 153; treasurers ac- 
counts, 153-156; water from 
reservoir, 1829, 154; public wells, 
154, 155; early births in, 158, 159; 
conditions in 1812, by Edwin 
Scrantom, 162-171; centennial 
of, 229, 325; village mentioned, 
317; described, Gazetteer, 1836, 
318. 


Rochester: Washington County, 
name changed to Hague, 315. 


Rochester Bar Association: Men- 
tioned, 108; pays tribute to John 
Mastick, 111. 


Rochester Baseball Clubs: Men- 
tioned, 84. 


Rochester City Hospital: Dr. Ed- 
ward Mott Moore’s connection 
with, 102. 


Rochester Historical Society, The: 
Pays tribute to John Mastick, 
108, 111; represented at dedica- 
tion of Indian Landing tablet, 
198, 201. 
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Rochester, John H.: President, The 
Rochester Historical Society, 
VII. 

Rochester Lodge: Organized, 1867, 
15; meeting places of, 15. 

Rochester Lodge of Perfection: 
organized, 1866, 14. 

Rochester, Colonel Nathaniel: For- 
mer portraits of, 1; discovery of 
an Audubon portrait of, 1-5; 
Clerk, Court of Sessions, Monroe 
County, 1821, 130. 

Rochester, Nathaniel T.: Election 
inspector, payment to, 153. 

Rochester Stage Line: Mentioned, 
60. 

Rochester, Thomas H.: Mentioned, 
154. 

Rochester Ville: Mentioned, 321. 

Rogers, Rochester Hart: Owner of 
portrait, Col. Nathaniel Roch- 
ester, 1. 

Rome (New York): Early popula- 
tion of, 228. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: Would see in- 
dustrial opportunities, 39. 

Rose Croix: Organized, 1866, 14. 

Rowe, Abel: Freeholder, Gates, 
319; mentioned, 355. 

Rowe, Dan: Mentioned, 331. 

Rowe’s Inn: Canandaigua, men- 
tioned, 117. 

Rundegut Bay: Mentioned, 290; 
streams flowing into, 320. 

Ruspoli, Prince: Guest of Thomas 
Morris, 53. 

Russell, J.: Village bell-ringer and 
lamp-lighter, 154. 

Russia, White: Colonized by Ger- 
many, 34; in first division of 
world, 34. 

Sackett’s Harbor: Mentioned, 60, 
67. 

Saltonstall, Dudley: Mentioned, 50. 
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Samson, William H.: President, The 
Rochester Historical Society, 
VIII. 

Sanborn, Mr.: Mentioned, 46. 

Sandy Creek: Mentioned, 290. 

Sanford, C. E.: Mentioned, 56. 

Sanger, Jedidiah: Supervisor, 
Whitestown, 262. 

Sauquoit Creek: Mentioned, 228. 

Schenectady: Mentioned, 225, 227. 

Schiller: Bust of, 106. 

Schofield, Robert C.: Ninth white 
child, 158. 

Schoharie Creek: Mentioned, 227. 

Scholarships: First free, 
lished in Rochester, 121. 


Schools: Rochester’s Early Medical, 
paper by Betsy C. Corner, 141- 
152; first public, in Rochester, 
121, 190. 

Schuyler, Major Abraham: Men- 
tioned, 203, 221. 

Schuyler County: Created, 1859, 
229: 

Schuyler, Captain Peter: Estab- 
lishes fort at Irondequoit, 203; 
mentioned, 215, 221. 

Scotch Settlement: Mentioned, 346. 

Scott, Isaac: Mentioned, 327, 328, 
330, 333, 341, 345, 355; repairs 
Alleyn’s Creek Bridge, 334; town 
meeting, 1803, at house of, 356. 

Scott, Salmon: Mentioned, 341, 
355: 

Scrantom, Abraham: Statement by, 
195. 

Scrantom, Delia: Mentioned, 122. 

Scrantom, Edwin: Quoted, regard- 
ing John Mastick, 136; Old Citi- 
zen Letters, referred to, 161; 
diary of, referred to, 162; descrip- 
tion of Rochester, 1812, 162-171. 

Scrantom, Elbert: Mentioned, 11. 


estab- 
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Scrantom Family: Genealogy, 161. 

Scrantom, Hamlet: Decides to go to 
Genesee Country, 172; settles at 
the Falls, 173; letters to his 
father, 176, 178, 184, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 194; letter to Wed- 
worth Wadsworth, 182. 

Scrantom, Israel: Letter to Abra- 
ham Scrantom, 1812, 175. 

Selden, George B.: Criticism, corn 
destroyed, by Denonville, 203; 
quoted as to Denonville route, 
217. 

Selkirk, Lord: Guest of Thomas 
Morris, 53. 

Seneca: Town in Ontario County, 
266; west side Genesee River, 
290. 

Seneca County: Created, 1804, 
229; shown on maps, 262, 305, 
322; voters, number in 1803, 287. 

Seneca Park: Mentioned, 93. 

Senecas: Denonville against, 203, 
212, 217, 221; poem, 217; Sachems 
signed deed, 221; country of, 
1788, map, 263. 


Sesquicentennial: Mentioned, 200, 
229) 

Sewer: Wooden, between Brown 
and King Sts., 154. 

Seymour, James: Sheriff, first in 
Monroe County, 130. 

Shaver, V. Payson: Miniature of 
Col. Nathaniel Rochester by, 2. 

Shaw, Augustus B.: Freeholder, 
Gates, 319. 

Sheffer, Peter: First Librarian, 294; 
mentioned, 346; town meetings 
held at house of, 327, 328, 330, 
332, 333, 334, 335, 340, 341, 355. 

Sheldon: Town of, 299; statistics, 
316. 

Shenandoah Valley: Mentioned, 33. 

Shepard, William: Mentioned,50. 
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Shepherd, Samuel: First settler, 
Riga, 307. 

Sherred, David: First indictment, 
in Monroe County, 128. 

Shylock Society: Described, 126. 


Sibley, Derrick: Under Sheriff, first, 
Monroe County, 130. 

Sibley, Hiram W.: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 

Six Nations: Mentioned, 225, 227, 
230, 231; property of, 228; in 
Montgomery County, 228; loca- 
tion of lands, 249; described, 
250; replacement, by New Eng- 
land migrations, 263. 

Sketches of Rochester: Engraving 
of Col. Rochester in, 2; referred 
tow/Ae 

Skinner, Roger: Judge, first Court 
of Record, Rochester, 128. 

Slavery: Abolition, in New York 
State, 134. 

Smith, Joseph: First town meeting, 
Leicester, at house of, 297. 

Smith, Captain Joseph: Mentioned, 
340. 

Smith-Perkins Building: Masonic 
Hall in, 1872, 14. 

Smith, Silas O.: Freeholder, Gates, 
319. 


Sodus: Voters, number in 1803, 287. 

Sodus, Great: Mentioned, 290. 

South: Industrial, 36; affected by 
fertilizer industry, 37; relations 
with, 39. 


Southampton: Taken from North- 
ampton, 278; part of Genesee 
County, 284; named Caledonia, 
285; voters, number in 1803, 287; 
name changed, 291; pioneer lo- 
cality, 294. 


South Carolina: Revolutionary con- 
flicts recorded in, 231. 
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Sparta: Voters, number in 1803, 
287. 

Spencer, John: Drafted City 
Charter, 155. 

Spencer, L. C.: Charter member, 
Doric Council, 13. 

Sports: Early, for boys, ‘Flying 
horses,” 80. 

Spring Street: Pump and spring in, 
155. 

Squakie: West side Genesee River, 
290. 

St. Augustine: Mentioned, 232. 

St. Francis of Assisi: Mentioned, 
106. 

St. Lawrence: Expenditures on route 
of, 32; early history of, 56. 

St. Lawrence County: Created, 
1802, 229. 

St. Lawrence Turnpike: Built as 
measure of safety, 58; descrip- 
tion of, 58. 

St. Lawrence University: Richard 
C. Ellsworth, Secretary of, 55. 
St. Louis: Metallurgical center, 36. 
St. Luke’s Church: John Mastick, 

one of founders, 137. 

St. Mary’s Hospital: Dr. Moore, 
Chief Surgeon of, 101. 

St. Regis: Indian Village, 250. 

Stage Lines: In Northern New York, 
58; Albany to Buffalo, described, 
59; of Rochester, mentioned, 60. 

Stark, Abram: Arrival in Rochester, 
170. 

Staten Island: Described, 
248. 

Statues: Of Dr. Edward Mott 
Moore, dedicated, 90; four, in 
Rochester, 105. 

Stebbins, George W.: Lieut. Com- 
mander, Rochester Consistory, 
14; Thrice Potent Master, 14. 
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Stebbins, John W.: Mentioned, 84, 
146. 


Steel, Ashbel: Nightwatch, 155. 

Steele, Mathew James: Tiler, men- 
tioned, 16. 

Steele, Samuel C.: Charter member, 
Doric Council, 13; Treasurer, 
Rochester Consistory, 14. 

Steuben: Town, mentioned, 290. 

Steuben County: Created, 229; 
mentioned, 230; formed from 
Ontario County, 276; shown on 
maps, 305, 306, 320, 321, 322. 

Stimson, Leonard: Tavern keeper, 
296. 

Stoddard and Freeman: 
mill of, 80. 

Stoddard, Charles Warren: Bi- 
ography, 80. 

Stoddard, Richard M.: Mentioned, 
355, 356. 

Stone Arabia: Settlement of Pala- 
tines at, 226; shown on map, 
1778, 245; district of, 245; named 
Palatine district, 247. 

Stoneburner, Leonard: Mentioned, 
210. 

Stone, Eliza: Mentioned, 123. 

Stone, Enos: House of, described, 
168. 

Stone, James: Seventh white child, 
158. 

Stone, Nathan P.: Charter member, 
Doric Council, 13. 

Stone, Major Orange: Tavern of, 
166, 209; property shown on 
map, 1809, 306. 

Stone’s Tavern: Mentioned, 166, 
209. 

Stow, A. W.: Mentioned, 155. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, Quot- 
ed, on canal traveling, 64. 

Strong, Augustus H.: President, 
Rochester Historical Society 
VIII; mentioned, 82. 


Paper 
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Strong, Elah: Mentioned, 193. 

Strong, Elisha B.: First Judge, 
Monroe County, 130. 

Sullivan, General John: Wins battle 
at New Town, 41; expedition of, 
203, 222, 225, 230. 

Suffolk County: Shown on map, 
1788, 262. 

Sumner, William Graham: Quotes 
letter of Robert Morris, 45. 

Supreme Court: Of Rhode Island, 
112: 

Sutherland, Isaac: Mentioned, 355. 

Sutherland, William A.: Recovered 
and returned original Charter, 
Wells Lodge, 11; Master, Frank 
R. Lawrence Lodge, 16. 

Swan, Lansing B.: Charter member, 
Yonnondio Lodge, 12; mentioned, 
155. 

Sweden: Shown on map, 1818, 306. 

Swift, Lewis: Mentioned, 83. 

Swine: Rules as to, 327, 329, 342. 
See Earmarks. 

Syracuse Medical College: 147. 

Syracuse Salt Works: Described, 
66. 

Tablets: See Memorials. 

Tagaronhies: Town of, mentioned, 
250. 

Tailor: Jehiel Barnard, first in 
Rochester, 122. 

Talleyrand-Perigord: Vice-Pres., 
Quinquennial Assembly, 25. 

Tanner, H. S.: Map of U.S. by, 290. 

Tariff: Mentioned, 36. 

Taylor, Joseph: First town meeting, 
Angelica, at house of, 297. 

Taylor, Othniel: Lieutenant-Colonel 
of Cavalry, 50. 

Teeples, Jacob: Freeholder, Gates, 
319. 

Tegynagerunte Mountain: Men- 
tioned, 250. 
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Tennessee Valley: Mentioned, 37. 

Terra Incognita: Western New 
York so called, 239. 

Thomson, Samuel: Medical botan- 
ist and author, 143. 

Thompson, John: Mentioned, 355. 

Thompson, Jonathan: Stage of, 57; 
early pioneer, 57; in War of 1812, 
58; mail-carrier, 58. 

Timber: In Genesee Country, 174. 

Tinseau, Bishop: Vice-Pres., Quin- 
quennial Assembly, 25. 

Tioga County: Created, 1791, 229; 
shown on maps, 305, 322. 

Tompkins County: Created, 1817, 
229; map, 1824, 322. 

Tomplin, James: Mentioned, 355. 

Tonewanta: Mentioned, 290; reser- 
vation, 300. 

Tonnewanta 
o0r; 

Tories: Mentioned, 221. 


Toulon: Town, Ontario County, 
266. 

Trade: Foreign, 36. 

Trails: Wilderness, mentioned, 33; 
Monongahela River, 37; Hudson 
and Mohawk, 37; Portage, 219; 
Ohio, 219; west side, Irondequoit, 
212; Irondequoit, 220; Ridge 
Road, 220; importance of, 220. 

Transportation: By ore boats, 32; 
by water, must increase, 33. 

Travelers’ Guide: Davison’s, 60; 
Disturnell’s, 60, 61. 

Treasurer: Early records of, Roch- 
ester, 153-156: 

Treaty: Between American and 
French Commissioners, quoted, 
27; of Big Tree, 44, 47, 48; of 
Canandaigua, 48; of Tawasentha, 
225; of Fort Stanwix, 227, 228. 

Trimmer, E.: Charter member, 
Doric Council, 13. 


Creek: Mentioned, 
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Troup: Town, mentioned, 290. 

Tryon: City, prosperity of, 203, 
213; ruin of, 204; store and mill 
at, 214; cemetery, 214; men- 
tioned, 221, 222. 

Tryon County: Mentioned, 227; 
described, 228, 248; renamed 
Montgomery County, 230, 238; 
set off from Albany County, 238; 
created, 243, 244; legislative his- 
tory, 245; divided into districts, 
247; bounds of, 248; villages in, 
249; western boundary, 249; 
name changed to Montgomery, 
254, 


Tryon Family: Origin of, 213. 


Tryon, Huldah: mentioned, 213. 

Tryon, John: referred to, 213, 
314, 231, 

Tryon, Salmon: referred to, 213, 


22k. 

Tucker, Joseph: First settler of 
Riga, 308. 

Turin: Lewis Co., mentioned, 163. 

Turner, Orsamus: Mentioned, 43. 

Tuscaroras: Mentioned, 231. 

Tyoga County: From Montgomery 
County, 253. 

Ulster County: Shown on map, 
1788, 262. 

Underground Railroad: Mentioned, 
142. 

United States: British evacuation 
of, 23; oldest settlements in, 232. 


United States Marshal: Hon. John 
D. Lynn, 108. 


United States, Steamboat: Men- 
tioned, 60; description of, 66-67. 
University of Rochester: Statue, on 


Campus of, 106; represented, 
tablet dedication, 198. 

Utica: Mentioned, 226; early popu- 
lation of, 228; 1932 Centennial, 
229.°325. 
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Utley, Asa: Mentioned, 355. 


Vaill, Charles: Charter member 
Genesee Falls Lodge, 13; id., 
Doric Council, 13. 

Valley Forge: Mentioned, 231. 

VandeMark’s Folly: Mentioned, 63. 

Freeholder, 


Vandeventer, Isaac: 


Gates, 319. 

Vandreuil, Marquis de: Quoted, as 
to Fort de Sables, 212. 

Van Sickles, John: Freeholder, 
Gates, 319. 

Van Voorhis, Eugene: Mentioned, 
110. 

Vary, Jeffery W.: Deputy Master, 
14. 

Veazie, John: Court House bell- 
ringer, 154. 

Vermandois, Bishop: Vice-Pres., 
Quinquennial Assembly, 25. 

Vernon: Voters, number in 1803, 
287; name changed to Snell, 315. 

Village Treasurer: Book of ac- 
counts, 1827, 153. 

Virginia: Revolutionary conflicts 
recorded in, 231. 

Vosburgh, William D.: Charter 
member, Genesee Falls Lodge, 13. 

Waddington, Joshua: Mentioned, 
58. 

Wadsworth, Gad: Mentioned, 327. 

Wadsworth, James: Path master, 
Whitestown, 262; mentioned, 313. 

Wadsworth, William: Mentioned, 
345. 

Wakelee, Abner: Mentioned, 130. 

Walther, Frederick: Mentioned, 
333 

Walther’s: Mentioned, 290. 

Warner, Andrew J.: Charter mem- 
ber, Rochester Lodge, 15. 

Warner, Daniel: Charter member, 
Doric Council, 13. 
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Warsaw: Town of, 299; statistics, 
316. 


Washington County: Shown on 
map, 1788, 262; Rochester in, 
name changed to Hague, 315. 

Washington, George: As engineer, 
38; mentioned, 33, 44, 105, 231. 

Washington Square: Lincoln statue 
in, 106. 

Waterspout: In Lower Genesee, 76. 

Watertown: Arcade, 62. 


Waterways: Coordination of, 34; 
Albany to Buffalo, 59. 

Waterworks: Promoted by Mayor 
Cutler, 36; reservoir, Rochester, 
1829, 154; public wells, 154, 155. 

Watts, Ebenezer: Charter member 
Valley Lodge, 11; mentioned, 
155. 

Wayne, General Anthony: Men- 
tioned, 49. 

Wayne County: Created, 1823, 229; 
shown on maps, 321, 322. 

Weaver, Clearing: Mentioned, 227. 

Weaver, Zack: Foreman, Torrent 
Engine Company, 87. 

Webster, George Y.: Mentioned, 
198. 

Weddings: First in Rochester, 122; 
other, mentioned, 193. 

Weed, Thurlow: Quoted, as to 
Anti-Masonic crusade, 19. 


Wells: Public water supply from, 
154, 155. 


Wells Lodge: Charter granted, 8; 
first Masonic, in Rochester, 8; 
signers of petition for, 8; final 
meeting of, 9; charter surrendered, 
9; records of, buried, 9; docu- 
ments relating to, found, 9; 
members of, 10; chartered as 
Valley Lodge, 11; discovery and 
return of original petition and 
charter, 11. 
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West Bloomfield: Country de- 
scribed, 292, 293. 

West Chester County: Shown on 
map, 1728, 262. 

West, Ira: Married Eliza Stone, 
123; mentioned, 180. 

Western Coast: International out- 
look of, 31. 

Western New York: At critical 
stage, 49; stage routes of, 59. 
See, Genesee County. 

Westmoreland: Population in 1787, 
228. 

Weston, Nehemiah: Mentioned, 
341, 345. 

West Point: Mentioned, 231. 

West Pulteney: Mentioned, 306; 
described, 1807, 308. 

West Rush: Mentioned, 61. 

Wetman, Peleg: Mentioned, 154. 

Whaples, Benjamin A.: Mentioned, 
82. 


Wheatland: Mentioned, 294. 

Wheeler, George A.: Clerk of Town 
of Leicester, 297. 

Whitbeck, John F.: Charter mem- 
ber, Genesee Falls Lodge, 13; 
Senior Warden, 14; Lieut. Com- 
mander, Rochester Consistory, 
14; mentioned, 82. 


Whitcomb, Thomas: Mentioned, 
328, 329. 


White, Canvass: Civil Engineer, 
Erie Canal, 232. 

White Charter: Advocated by 
James G. Cutler, 96. 

White, Capt. Daniel: First town 
meeting of Whitestown held at 
house of, 262. 

White Family: Contribute to de- 
velopment of America, 232. 


White Horse Tavern: Mentioned, 
124. 
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White, Hugh: Settlement of, 228; 
sons of, 228; mentioned, 232, 254, 
2575 200% 

White, Elder John: Mentioned, 232. 

Whitesborough: Mentioned, 303. 

White’s-Town: Mentioned, 227, 
230; described, 228; named for 
Hugh White, 228; early popula- 
tion of, 228; thirty counties 
formed from, 228-229; census of, 
228-229; population of, in 1923, 
229; dates of formation of coun- 
ties, 229; created, 238, 256; de- 
scribed, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 
261; shown on maps, 263, 323. 

White, William Pierrepont: Paper 
by, Indian Possessions and Settled 
Areas, 225-232; President, Oneida 
County Historical Society, 225; 
public services of, 232, 233; 
“Father of Good Roads System,” 
233; letter of, referred to, 238; 
maps by, referred to, 263; quoted 
as to the value of Prof. A. H. 
Wright’s paper on Northampton, 
324-325. 

Whitmore & Co.: Mentioned, 345. 

Whitney, Warham: Mentioned, 11. 

Widener, Henry: First town meet- 
ing, Riga, at house of, 303. 

Wife: Action to replevin, 135. 

Wilbor, Charles: Mentioned, 328, 
330, 334, 340, 343, 355. 

Wildcats: Bounty for killing, 297. 

Wilder, Alexander: Mentioned, 149. 

Wiley, George W.: First town meet- 
ing, at house of, 304. 

Wilkinson, Jemima: Guest of 
Thomas Morris, 53. 

Williamsburg: Town in Ontario 
County, 266; on east side Genesee 
River, 290. 

Williams, John: Mentioned, 82. 


Williamson: Voters, 
1803, 287. 


number in 
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Williamson, Captain Charles: 
Quoted, 158, 159; road built by, 
309. 

Willink: Town of, 298. 

Willis, Richard Bradfield: Lone 
Star pitcher, mentioned, 84. 

Wilson, Robert A.: Mentioned, 82, 
155. 

Wiltsie, Charles Hastings: President 
of The Rochester Historical So- 
ciety, VII, VIII. 

Wolcott County: Shown on maps, 
Bae, Slo 

Wolves: Bounty for killing, in 
Rochester, 119; bounty on, North- 
ampton, 342; bounty increased, 
355% 

Woman’s Rights: Convention, 141. 


Women: Attending Central Medical 
College, 149. 

Wood, E. B.: Nightwatch, 155. 

Wood, William: Mentioned, 44, 
341. 

Workman, 
341. 

Works, Samuel: City Superintend- 
ent, 156. 

World: Economic divisions of, 34, 
shee 

Worship: Freedom of, in Rochester, 


Dr. Zwierlein’s article, praised, 
236 


Andrew: Mentioned, 
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Wright, Albert Hazen: Paper by, 
Old Northampton in Western 
New York, 235-325. 

Wright, Alfred: Park Commis- 
sioner, 93. 

Wright, Mrs. Anna Ellen: Men- 
tioned, 324. 

Wright, Benjamin: Work of, 66. 

Wyoming County: Created, 1841, 
229: 

Yale Law School: Mentioned, 108. 

Yates, Anah B.: Articles by, First 
Families of Rochester, referred 
to, 161. 

Yates, Charles L.: Junior Warden, 
Corinthian Temple, 16. 

Yates County: Created, 1823, 229; 
shown on maps, 321, 322. 

Yates, Mrs. Frederick W.: Men- 
tioned, 110; quoted, 161. 

Yonnondio Lodge, Chartered, 12; 
meeting place, Burns Block, 12. 

Young, William C.: Member otf | 
White family, 232; positions 
held by, 232, 233; introduces 
cross-ties on railroad, 232; made 
New York Central Railroad 
water-level route, 233. 

Yust, William F.: Mentioned, 110. 

Zwierlein, Rev. Dr. F. J.: Article on 
Freedom of Worship, praised, 23; 
Life of Bishop McQuaid, by, 23. 
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